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N<*I. 

WHEN a man breaks in upon a compa^ 
ny of ftrangers, to which he is not invited, 
the intrufion does or does not demand an apology, 
according to the nature of the bufinefs which 
brings him thither : If it imports the company 
only, and he has no intercft in the errand, the 
kfs time he fpcnds in ceremony the better j and 
|he muft be a very filly fellow indeed, who flands 
ftuffling and apologizing) when he ought either 
to warn people of their danger, or inform them 
of their good fortune : But where this is not the 
cafe, and the man, fo intruding, has nothing 
more to fay for himfelf, than that he is come to 
fit down in their company, to prattle and tell 
ftories, and club his fhare to the general feftivity 
of the table, it will behove him to recommend 
Wmfelf very fpeedily to the good graces of his 
new acquaintance ; and if his converfation fur* 
lifhes neither inftru^on nor amufement, if he 

Vol. I. B ftarts 
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ftarts no new topics, or does not talk agreeably 
upon old ones, 'tis well if he does not make his 
exit as abruptly as he entered. 

In like manner, every author finds a material 
difference in his firil: approaches to the public, 
whether his fubjedl recommends him, or he is to 
recommend his fubjedl : If he has any thing new 
in art or fcience to produce, any thing important 
to communicate for the benefit of mankind, he 
need be under no diflSculty in demanding their 
attention to a bufinefs, which it is fo much 
their intereft to hear and underftand ; on the 
contrary, if he has nothing to tell his readers, 
but what they knew before he told it, there muft 
be fome candor on their part, and great addrcfs 
on lus, to fecure to fuch an author a good recep- 
tion in the world. 

I am at this inftant under all the embarraflP- 
ments incident to a man in the laft-mentioned 
predicament : I am exceedingly defirous to make ^ 
my beft bow to the good company I am intruding 
myfelf upon, and yet equally anxious, that in 
fo doing I may neither make my firft advances 
with the ftiff grimace of a dancing-mafter, nor 
with the too familiar air of a felf-important. As 
I pretend to nothing more in thefe pages, than 
to tell my readers what I have obferved of men 
and books, in the moft amufing coanner I am 
able, I know not what to fay to them more than 
humbly to requeft a hearing ; and, as I am in 
perfcdt charity and good-humour with them, fin- 
cerely to hope that they on their parts will be in 
like good-humour and charity with me. 

My firft wi(h was to have followed the ftcp - 
of thofe Effayifts, who have fo fuccefsfuUy fee ; 

the i 
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the fafhion of publifliing their lucubrations from 
day to day in feparate papers. This mode of 
marching into the world by detachments has been 
happily taken up by men of great generallhip in 
literature, of whom fome are yet amongft us. 
Though Mr. Addifon, in his SpeAator, N** 1 24, 
has afierted, that a man who puhlijhes his works in 
a volume^ has an infinite advantage over one who 
communicates his writings to the world in loofe Jbeets 
and fingle pieces y it does not appear that he is fe- 
rious in his aflertion ; or, if he is, it is plain that 
his argument draws one way and his example 
another ; / mufi confefs^ fays he, / am amazed 
that theprefs fiyould he only made ufe of in this way 
by news-writers and ths zealots of parties ; as if it 
were not more advantageous to mankind to be infiruBed 
in wtfdom and virtue ^ than in politics; and to be 
made good fathers^ hti/bandsy and fonsy than coun-- 
fellors and fiatefmen. This will fuffice to convince 

Stts that Mr, Addifon faw the advantages of this 
mode of publication in fuch a light as led him to 
make choice of it himfelf, and to recommend it 
to others ; for it is not to be fuppofed, that he 
vould have prefixed a motto to this very paper, 
purporting that a great book is a great evt/y and 
then argued ferioufly in recommendation of that 
evil. 

Some of the moft pleafing volumes now in our 
hands are coUeflions of effays publiflied in this 
manner, and the plan is ftill capable of a variety, 
that is in no danger of being exhaufted ; add to 
this, that many years have now elapfed fince any 
papers of this fort have been publifhed j the pre- 
sent time therefore on this account, as well as 
from other circumftances peculiar to it, may 
B 2 feem 
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feem favourable to the nndertaking : but t] 
«Fe good rcafons, why writers have defifted f 
purluing any jfiirther thefe attempts of worl 
through a channel^ which others are in poflei 
of^ who might chance to levy fuch a toll u 
their merchandize as would efie£tually fpoil t 
market. 

The mifcellancous nwtter 1 propofe to giv 
thefe fheets naturally coincides with the met 
I have taken of difpofing them into di(^in£b 
pers, and I fhall proceed to publifh in like n 
DO* till my plan is compleated, or till any 
fbrefeen event cuts fhort the profecution o; 
For me to conceive) in an age fo enlightene< 
the prefent, that I can o£er any thing to the ] 
lie, which many of my readers will not b 
well informed of as myfelf, would be a very 
prefumption indeed : fimply to fay that I 1: 
written nothing but witha moral defign wouU 
faying very littie, for it is not the • vice of 
time to countenance publications of an oppc 
tendency j to adminilier moral precepts thro 
a pleafing vehicle feems now the general ftud 
our. EfTayids, Dramatifts, and Novelifts. 
Preacher may enforce his do^rines in the flil 
authority, for It is his profeffion to fummon n: 
kind to their duty ; but an uncommiflioned 
fbiiAor will ihidy to conciliate, whilft he aiten 
to correft. Even the Satirift, who declares 
againft vice and folly, feldom commits himfel 
the attack without keeping fome retiring p] 
open in the quarter of panegyric; if he ( 
deept it is with the hand of a furgeon, not of 
aiTaifin. Few authors now undertake to mt 
the world by icverity, many make it their fti 
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by feme new and ingenious device to foften the 
rigour of philofophy, and to bind the rod of the 
moralift with the rofes of the mufe. 

I have endeavoured to relieve and chequer thefc 
familiar eilays in a manner that I hope will be ap- 
proved of} I allude to thofe papers, in which I 
treat of the literature of the Greeks, carrying 
down my hiflory in a chain of anecdotes from the 
earliefl: poets to the death of Menander ; to this 
part of my work I have addrefled my greateft 
pains and attention. Lbelieve the plan is fo far 
my own, that nobody has yet given the account 
in fo comprefled and unmixt a ftate as I fhall dof 
and none I think will envy me the labour of turn- 
ing over fiich a mafs of heavy materials for the 
iake of feleding wiiat I hoped would be accept- 
able in the relation. Though I cannot fuppoie I 
am free from error, I can fafely fay I have af- 
farted nothing without authority ; but it did not 
fiiit the purpofe of the work to make a difplay of 
thofe authorities, as it was my wifli to level it to 
Headers of all defcriptions. The tranilations I 
ihall occafionally give will be of fuch authors, 
\\ or rather ff'agments of authors, as come under 
few people's review, and have never been fecn in 
tn Englifli verfion ; thefe paffages therefore will 
have the merit of novelty at leaft with moll 
readers, and if I fucceed in naturalizing to any 
degree authors, whofe names only float amongft 
OS, I ihall not think that what has been the hea- 
viefl: part of my undertaking has been the moft 
unprofitable. As I mean this to be a kind of 
li^ circurrtcurrens^ I have thought it not amifs to 
imitle it The Ohferver. 

B 1 N** 11. 
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THERE IS a pretty numerous feft of phi- 
lofophers in this kingdom, whom I cannot 
defcribe by any aptcr denomination, than that of 
Dampers, They arc to be known in fociety by a 
fudden damp, which they are fure to caft upon 
all companies, where they enter. The human 
heart, that comes within their atmofphere, ne- 
ver fails to be chilled 5 and the quickell fenfe of 
feeling is as etFefhially benumb'd, as^he touch is 
with the torpedo. As this feft is of very an- 
cient {landing in the world, and has been taken 
notice of by fevcral heathen Mviters, I have fome-^ 
times thought that it might originate in the 
fchool of Thales, who held water to be the firft 
principle of all things. If I were certain that 
this ancient philofopher always adminiflered his 
water cold to his difciples, I fhould incline to 
think the prefent feft of Dampers was really a 
branch from the Thalefian root, for it is cer- 
tain they make great ufe of his firft principle in 
the philofophy they praftife. 

The bufinefs of thcfe philofophers in fociety 
is to check the flights and Tallies of thofe vola- 
tile beings, who are fubjeft to be carried away 
by imagination and fancy, or, in other words, to 
aA as a counterpoife againft genius ; of the vices 
of mankind they take little notice, but they are 
at great pains to corre^ their vanity. They have 
various receipts for curing this evil ; the ordina- 
ry method is by keeping ftern filence and an un- 
moved vifage in companies V'hi«h are difpofed to 

be 
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be chearful. This taciturnity, if well kept up, 
never fails in the end to work a cure upon fefti- 
vity according to the firft principle of Thales : if 
the Damper looks morofe> every body wonders 
what the moody gentleman is difpleafed with, 
and each in his turn fufpefts himfelf in the fault ; 
if he only looks wife, all are expefting when the 
dumb oracle will utter, and in the mean time his 
filence infefls the whole circle ; if the Dampjet 
feafons his taciturnity with a (hrug of the fhould- 
crs, or a fhake of the head, judicioufly thrown 
in, when any talkative fellow raifes a laugh, 'tis 
ten to one if the mortified wit ever opens his 
mouth again for that evening ; if a ftory is told 
in his company, and the teller makes a Hip in a 
date, or a name, a true Damper may open, pro- 
vided it IS done agreeably to the rules of his or- 
der, by fetting the ftory-teller right with much 
gravity, and adjufting the miftake fo deliberate- 
ly, that the fpirit of the ftory fhall be fure to 
evaporate, before the commentator has properly 
fettled hb correftion of the text. If any lucky 
wit chances to fay what is called a good thingy and 
the table applauds, it is a Damper\ duty to afk 
an explanation of tl^e joke, or whether that was 
all, and what t'other gentleman faid, who was the 
butt of the jeft, and other proper queftions of 
the like fort. If one of the company rifques a 
fally for the fake of good-fellow fliip, which is a 
little on the wrong fide of truth, or not ftriflly 
reducible to proof, a Damper may with great 
propriety fet him right in the matter of fadl:, and 
demon ftrate, as clear as two and two make four, 
that what he has faid may be mathematically 
confuted, and that the merry gentleman is mif- 
B 4 taken. 
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' taken. A Damper is to keep* ftrift watch over 
the morals of the trompany, and not to fuffer the 
leaft indifcretion to efcape in the warmth of con- 
viviality 5 on this occafion he muft be ready to 
call to order, and to anfwcr for his friend to the 
company, that hfi has better principles than he 
affedls to have 5 that he (hould be forry fuch and 
fuch an opinion went out againft him ; and that 
he is certain he forgot himfelf, when he faid fo 
and fo. If any glance is made at private charac- 
ters, however notorious, a Damper fteps in with 
a recommendation of candour, and inveighs moft 
pathetically againft the fin of evil-fpeaking. He 
is never merry in company, except when any one 
in it is apparently out of fpirits, and with fuch 
an one he is always exceedingly plcafant. 

A Damper is fo profeft an enemy to flattery, 
that he never applies it in ever fo fmall a degree 
even to the moft diffident : he never chears a 
young author for fear of marring his modefty,- 
never finks truths becaufe they are difagreeable, 
and if any one is rafhly enjoying the tranfports 
of public fame on account of fome fuccefsful pro- 
duction in art or fcience, the Damper kindly tells 
him what fuch and fuch a critic has fcofHhgly faid 
on the occafion, and, if nothing befter offfers, 
lowers his triumphs with a paragraph from a news- 
paper, which his thoughtlefs friend might el(e 
have overlooked. He is remarkably careful not 
to fpoil young people by making allowances for 
fpirits or inexperience, or by indulging them in 
an opinion of their perfons or accomplifhments. 
He has many excellent apothegms in his mouth 
ready to recbmmend to thofe, who want them, 
fuch as to he merry and wife ; — a grain of truth is 
• better 
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• 

httur than an ounce of ivit ,— /x foors hit is foon 
Jbotj but a wifi man keeps his noithln fix quiver ;— 
he that was only taught by him/elf had a fool to his 
majler /—and many more of the like fort. 

The following letter will ferve to (hew in what 
fort of eftimation this fcil of Dampers was held 
by a Roman author, who was one of the 
fineft gei>tlemen of his time. 

PLINY to RESTITUTUS*. 

1 cannot forbear pouring out my indignation he^ 

fore you in a letter y fnce I have no opportunity of 

d(nng fo in perfon^ ogainjl a certain behaviour nvhicb 

gave me Jofne offence in an ajfembly^ where I was 

lately prefent. The company was entertained with 

the recital of a very fnijbea performance : but there 

were tivo or three pei'jons among the audience^ men 

af great genius in their own and a few oj their 

friends eftimation f who fat likefo many mutes^ with' 

6ut fo much as moving a lip or a handy or once rifmg 

from their feats ^ even to Jhift their pojlure. But to 

Vfhat purpofcf in the name of good fenfcy all this 

Mfondrous air of wifdom and folemnityy or rather in* 

ietd (to give it its true appellation) of this proud 

indJen.-e F Is it not downright follvy or even mad-' 

fiefs y thus to be at the expmce of a whole day merely 

to commit a piece of rudenfs^ and leave him an enc* 

mj^ whom you vtfited as a fntnd ? Is a mnn cjh^ 

fiious that he poffcffvs a fuperior degree of eloquence 

than the perfon whom he attend f upon on j. ch an 

occaficn F So much the rather ought he to guard agaiftjl 

ewrj appearance of envy^ as a paffton that always 

itfijJies inferiority^ wherever it rv/tdes. But what- 

* Mklmotu's Tranflatiou. 

15 c nnr 
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ever a maris talent may he^ nvhether greater or equal 
or left than his frietitTs^ Jlill it is his interefi to give 
him the approbation he deferves : if greater or equals 
becaufe the higher his glory rifes^ whom you equal or 
excel f the more conftderahle yours mufl nfcejfarily be ,• 
if lefsy becaufe if one of more exalted abilities does not 
meet with applaufcj neither pqffibly can you. For my 
own part J I honour and revere ally nvho dif cover any 
degree of merit in the painful and laborious art ofora^ 
iory; for eloquence is a high and haughty damcj %vho 
f corns to reftde with thofe that defpife her. But per^ 
haps you are not' of this opinion; yet nvho has a 
greater regard for this glorious fcience^ or is a more 
candid judge of it than yourfelf? In confidence of 
whichy I chofe to vent my indignation particularly to 
youy as not doubting you nvould be the firfi to fhare 
with me in the fame fentiments'. 

Farewell. 

The Romans were much in the habit of read- 
ing their unpubliflied performances to fele^t par- 
ties, and fometimes no doubt put the patience and 
politenefs of their hearers to a fevere trial : I con- 
ceive that this pradlicc does not obtain to any 
great degree amongft us at prefent : neither is it 
a thing to be recoro mended to young aut h ors, except 
under peculiar circumftances ; for they certainly 
cxpofe themfelves and their hearers to a (ituation 
Tery delicate at beft, and which fometimes leads to 
unpleafant confequences. I am aware how much is 
to be expeded from the judicious remarks of a 
critic, who will correal with all the malice of a friend; 
yet a man fo qualified 2nd difpofed is not eaiily 
found, and does not often fall within the lid 
of an authoj's 3$:x|uaintance ; men, who read 

their 
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their works in circles, or to any but the moft fe- 
le^ friends, read for no other purpofe but for adr 
miration and applaufe; they cannot poffibly exr 
peft criticifm, and it is accordingly agreed upon 
by all, but thefeft of the Dampers^ either tp 
keep out of fuch circles, or to pay their quota 
when the reckoning is caft up. Few, but men 
of quick and lively parts, are forward to recite in 
fuch focieties, and thefe arc the very men, who 
are moft pained by negleft ; for I think it is a re- 
mark, with as few exceptions to it as moft gene- 
ral remarks have, that brilliant talents are attend- 
ed with extreme fenfibility, and the effedts of fen- 
fibility beaj fuch refemblance to the effefts of vani- 
ty that the undifcerning multitude are too apt to 
confound them. Thefe are the men, who, in their 
progrefs through life, are moft frequently mifun- 
derftood, and generally lefs jpitied than they ought 
to be. ^ 

Now a Damper will tell you that he is conr 
fulting fuch a man's good, and lowering his va- 
nity, when he is fporting with his feelings, and 
will take m^rit to hicnfelf for the difcipline he 
gives him ; but humanity will refledl, that the 
fame fpirits, which are prone to exult upon fuc- 
cefs, are proportionably agonized by the failure 
of it, and will therefore prompt us to a gentler 
treatment of fuch perfons. 

The fums which are expended in this nation 
upon thofe refined enjoyments, which are producr 
ed by the expertnefs of the Hands and the inge- 
nuity of the head, are certainly very great ; and 
men are therefore apt to exclaim, " See what 
encouragement this country gives to arts and 
fciences !" If money were the ftandard meafure 

of 
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of encouragement, there could be no difpute in 
the cafe ; but fo long as men have a feeling for 
their pride, as well as for their pocket, money 
alone wBl not encourage and promote the genius 
of a nation ; it is the grace of doing a favour, 
which conftitutes its merit 5 it is from the man- 
ners of the great that the man of rifing talents is 
to draw that infpiring confideration of himfelf, 
that ftimulating pride of nature, which are to 
f)ufh his efforts towards perfection. 

A limner will talke a canvafs and chalk out a 
man's face he has never feen before, and hang on 
his robes, or his garter, if he has one, or will 
put a horfe in his hand, if he likes if better, or 
make a battle in the back ground, if he was ever 
within hearing of one, and when the job is 
finifhed will be paid the price of his labour, like 
any other mechanic ; the money he may fpend 
or put to ufe, and, *lf cuftomers come in, he 
may raife his price upon them, and the world 
may call thofe profits an encouragement ; but the 
painter is ftlU a tradefman, and his fitter, not a 
patron, but a cuftomer : The mercer, whofe da- 
malk clothes the walls of the nobleman's faloon, 
and the artift whofe piftures hang round it, are 
in th^ fame predicament as to encouragement, 
whilft neither of them are admitted into the 
houfe they contribute to adorn. 

As I have made this remark with a reference 
to the Dampers in high life, I am aware that there 
are many eminent encouragers of the arts and fci- 
enccs amongft the rith and liberal ; hay fo gene- 
ral is their protection, that it comprehends a nu- 
merous importation of exotic tooth-drawers, dan- 
cers, and milliners^ who find that England is the 

nurfery 
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nurfery of genius : even the magnifying philofo 
pher of Piccadilly (unlefs he multiplies as well as 
magnifies) has ihewn his wonders fo frequently 
and to fuch prodigious numbers, that it is to be 
doubted, if they fhall continue to be wonders 
much longer. 

There were men in ancient Greece no doubt, 
who talked, though Zeno chofe to hold his 
tongue, when certain ambaffadors had invited him 
to fupper,that they might report hisfayings to their 
fbvereign ; JVhatJball we fay of you to our mafier ? 
the foreigners demanded ; Say that I had the wif- 
dom to bold my tongue^ replied the Stoic. Though 
I am clearly of opinion that this great maftcr of 
iilence was an intolerable Damper y and made a ve- 
ry poor return to thefe fame hofpitable ambafla- 
dors for their good entertainment of him, yet I 
am not quite fo ready with my anfwer to a cer- 
tain female correfpondent, who in confequence 
of fome difcourfe upon Dampers the other day, in 
a company where fhe was prefent, favoured me 
with the foUowmg fhort, but curious, epiftle. 

*< Sir, 

" I HAVE the misfortune to be married to an 
" elderly gentleman, who has taken ftrange 
« things in his head of late, and is for ever fnub- 
*< bing me before folks, efpecially when the cap- 
« tain is in company. * Twas but t'other night lie 
«* broke ^p a party of hot-cockles in the back 
" parlour, and would not let the captain take a 
«« civil falutc, though I affiired him it was only a 
^< forfeit at queftions and commands. 

" I don't 
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«< I don't know what he means by faying h 
« will put a fpoke in my wheel, but I fufpedl i 
<< is fome jealoufy matter. 

« Pray, Sir, is not my hufband what you cal 
" a Damper ? Yours, 

" Lucy Loveit." 



N^. III. 

THE defire of praife is natural, but when tha 
appetite becomes canine, it is no longer i] 
nature: a tafte of it is pleafant to moft men 5 tem 
perance itfelf will take a little, but the ftomacl 
iickens with a furfeit of it, and the palate naufe 
ates the debauch. 

Let the paffion for flattery be ever fo inordinate 
the fupply can keep pace with the demand, an< 
in the world's great market, in which wit and fol 
ly drive their bargains with each other, there ar 
traders of all forts ; fome keep a ftall of oSab 
fome a ftorehoufe of delicacies \ a fqueamifh pa 
late muft be forced by alluring provocatives, 
foul feeder will fwallow any tralh that he can ge 
hold of. 

In a recent publication of the hiftory <jf the Em 
peror Charles the Fifth, written by Sepulveda o 
Cordova (a contemporary and favourite of tha 
famous monarch), the Academy of Hiftory a 
Madrid in their dedication to his prefent CatholL 
Majefty, addrefs him in tlie following words— 

Nan 
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Nam quern tu, Cmro/e Rexy ut nomine referSy ita 
etiam bellied laude jampridem itmularis. When 
thefc courtly academicians have thus mounted 
their peaceable fovereign on the war-horfe of the 
vidlorious Charles, they ferioufly proceed to tell 
him, that being fully equal to his predecejfor in bis 
martial charaBer^ he is out of all diflance fuperior to 
him in every other kindly quality ; more luife^ more 
politic y more magnanimous ^ and (as theprefent work 
can t^Jlify) a greater friend to learning than all that 
ever *ujent before him, andy if they may rifque a pre^ 
diSlion, there 'will probably be none to come in compe* 
titum luith him hereafter. 

If his Catholic Majefty fliall ever come to an 
underftanding of this paragraph, and ftrike a fair 
comparifon between himfelf and his illuftrious 
namefake, I fhould not be furprifed if the next 
work his academicians fhall be employed in proves 
the fortifications of Ceuta. 

When I compare the Hate of flattery in a free 
country with that, which obtains in arbitrary- 
ftates, it is a confolation to find that this mean 
principle is not natural to mankind ; for it certair- 
ly abates in proportion as independency advances. 
This will be very evident to any one, who com- 
pares the flattery of Elizabeth's and James's days 
with the prefent. Ben Johnfon forinftance was afur- 
ly poet, yet how fulfome are his mafques ! In his 
News from the New World he fays of James — 

«• Read him as you would do the book 
" Of all pcrfedlions, and but look 

" What his proportions be : 
«* No meafure that is thence contriv'd, 
« Or any motion thence deriv*d, 

** But is pure harmony.*' 

This 
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This poet, though he was rather a clumfy flat- 
terer of his prince, was ingenious enough in the 
mode he took for flattering himfelf, by introduc- 
ing a kind of chorus, wherein he takes occafion 
to tell his hearers, that carelefs of all 'oulgar cen^ 
furcy as not depending on common approbation^ he is 
confident his play Jhallfuper-pleafe judicious fpeElators J 
and to them he leaves it to ivork luiih the refl by ex» 
ampky or otherivife. It is remarkable that this 
paffagefliould be found in his Magnetic Lady^ and 
that he fliould fpeak with fuch confidence of one 
of his word productions, as if he was determined 
to force a bad comedy upon the hearers by the 
authority of bis own recommendation. This is 
an evident imitation of Ariftophanes, who in his 
comedy of The Clouds holds the fame language tb 
his audience, fairly telling them he [hall efiimate 
their judgment etc cor ding to the degree of applaufe they 
Jhall befionv upon his performance then before them : 
In conclufion he inveighs again ft certain of his 
contemporaries, Eupolis, Phrynichus, and Hcr- 
mippus, with nvhofe comedies if any of his audience 
is well pleafedf that perfon he hopes will depart from 
his dijfatisfied; but if they condemn his rivals ^ and 
applaud himy hefhnll think better of their judgment 
for the future, AEl i . Sr. 6. 

The caution authors now proceed with (hews 
the refinement of the times ; ftill they can con- 
trive in a modeft way to lay civil things of them- 
felves, and it would be hard indeed to difappoint 
them of fo flight a gratification — for >vhat praife is 
fo little to be envied, as that which a man bcftows 
on himfelf ? Several of onr diurnal Eflayifts have 
contrived under the veil of fidtion to hook in fomc- 
thing recommendatory of themfelves, which they 

mean 
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mean fhould pafs for truth ; fuch is the intelli- 
gent taciturnity of the SpeAator, and the folcmn 
integrity of the Guardian. 

The latter in one of his papers notices the am- 
bition of fome authors to prefix engravings of 
their portraits to their title pages 5 his ridicule has 
not quite laughed this fafhion out of countenance, 
for I perceive it is Hill in exiftence, and I frequent- 
ly meet the face of an old acquaintance looking 
through the windows of a bookfeller's (hop. One 
Tery ingenious gentleman, whofe beauty is amongft 
the leaft of his recommendations, has very pru- 
dently ftamped his age upon his print. In the 
fame fhop window with this gentleman I obferv* 
cd with great pleafure an elegant author ftanding 
by him, as ereft as a dart, firm and collefted in 
the awful moment of beginning a minuet. I own 
I regret that the honeft butler, who has regaled 
the age with a treatife on ale and Jlrong heer^ has 
not hnng out his own head in the front of his 
book, as a fign of the good entertainment within. 

But of all the inftances of face-flattery I have 
lately met with, that of a worthy citizen furprized 
me moft, whofe compting-houfe I entered the 
other day, and found an enormous portrait of my 
friend in a flaming drapery of blue and gold, 
mounted upon the back of a war-horfe, which the 
limner has made to rear fo fiirioufly, that I was 
quite afkmiflicd to fee my friend, who is no great 
jockey, keep his feat fo fteadily : he confefled to 
me that he had confented to be drawn on horfe- 
back to pleafe his wife and daughters, who chofe 
the attitude > for his own part it made him quite 
giddy to look at himfclf, and he frequently deiir- 

ed 
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cd the painter not to let the horfe prance fo^ but 
to no purpole. 

Too great avidity of praife will fometimes bCf 
tray an author into a ftudied attempt at fine writ- 
ing, where the thought will not carry the ftile \ 
writers of this fort are like thofe taftelefs dabblcn 
in architefture, who turn the gable-ends of barm 
and cottages into caflles and temples,^ and fpend s 
world of plaiftering and pains to decorate a pig- 
ftye. They bring tc^my mind a ridiculous fcenc. 
at which I was prefent the other day : I found a 
lady of my acquaintance bufily employed in thi 
domeftic education of her only fon 5 the precep- 
tor was in the room, and was (landing in an atti* 
tude very much refembling the ereft gentleman 1 
had feen that morning in. the bookfeller's window : 
The boy kept his eyes fixt, and feemcd to goverc 
his motions by certain iignals of the feet and arms 
which he repeated from the preceptor. In th< 
courfe of my converfation with his mother, 1 
chanced to drop my glove upon the floor, upoi 
which he approached ta pick it upj^ but in a fte] 
£0 meafured and methodical, that I had done thi 
office for myfelf, before he had performed hi 
advances. As I was about to refume the convcc< 
fation, the mother interrupted me, by defiring '. 
would favour her fo far as to drop my glove again 
that Bobby might have the honour of prefentinj 
it to me in proper form : All this while the bo] 
flood as upright as an arrow, pcrfeftly motionlefs 
but no fooner had I thrown down my gauntlet 
than he began to pur. one foot flowly in advanc 
before the other ; upon which the preceptor o 
politenefs cried out, One ! — Firjl pofttion ! — ^Th< 
boy then made another movement of his feet, up 

01 
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on which the mafter repeated — Two ! — Second po^ 
Jition / — This was followed by another, and the 
echo again cried out — Three I very well — Third 
pojition ! Bend your body Jloiuly /—At the word of 
command the automaton bent his body very de- 
liberately, its arms hanging down in parallel per- 
pendiculars to the floor, like the fore-legs of a 
quadruped. The glove being now taken up by 
the right hand, was placed with great decorum 
upon the back of the left hand ; the trunk of the 
animal was flowly reftored to its ere£l pofition, 
and the glove prefented with all due folemnity. 
As I was in hopes the ceremony was now over, 
upon hearing the teacher cry bravo ! I thought it 
time to make my compliment of Thanh yout pretty 
Mafter ! but I was again in a miflake, for the 
mother begged me not to hurry her dear Bobby, 
but allow him time to make his bow, and ftill hold 
the glove in my hand : This was an operation of 
no flight confequence, for in the time it took him 
up, a nimble artift might have made the glove : 
At laft however it was over, and the boy was put- 
ting himfelf in order of retreat, when the mafter 
obferving that I had omitted the neceflary bend 
of my wrift upon receiving the glove, for want of 
which the whole had been imperfect, proj>ored a 
repetition of them<mceuvre,in which Bobby fhould 
be the dropper, and himfelf the picker up of the 
glove* ITiis propofal ftruck me with fuch horror, 
that taking a hafty leave .of the lady, in which, 
firft, fecond and third pofition were probably hud- 
dled all together, I departed, repeating to myfelf 
in the words of Foigard, All this may be veryfine^ 
hut upon my foul it is ven ridiculous. 

N° IV. 
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N«IV. 

LADY THIMBLE is one of thofc female pe- 
dants, who with quick animal fpirits, a pert ima- 
gination^ great felf-conceit, and a homely per- 
Ton, fets herfelf up for a woman of talents : (he 
has as much of the learned languages^ as a board- 
ing fchool girl carries home of French upOTi her 
firil holidays, when Mils aflures you fhe can call 
for what fhe wants, and, though fhe won't utter 
a word in the parlour irom pretended modcfty^ 
infults the ignorance of the chambermaid with aa 
eternal jai^on of bad grammar, worfe pronouno 
ed. This learned lady is the only child of a weal* 
thy trader of the city of London, who, having 
never advanced in his own education beyond the 
compting-houfe, took care his daughter (hould be 
inftruAed in every thing he did not underfbnd, 
himfelf, and as the girl grew exceedingly vain o£ 
the applaufe of the pedagogue, who read to her» 
the merchant grew as vain of the fcholarfliip of his 
child, and would liften to the found of Latin or. 
Greek with as much fuperflitious refpeft, as a 
Gentoo does to the Shanfcrite language of the 
Brahmins. 

Mifs in the mean time became an infuiFeraUe 
flattem in her cloaths and perfon, her* handker- 
chiefs and aprons were full off iron-moulds from 
the dripping of the inkhorn, and her ftockings 
full of holes from the negle£t of the needle : Thefe 
were in faft badges of affectation rather than of 
overfight, and you could not pay your court to her 
better than by rallying her about them. She wore 

a head 
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a head of falfe hair, not becaufe her own was thin, 
but becaufe a wig was thrown on in an inftant^ 
this was fometimes done with a negligence, that 
feemed (ludied, and when the learned Ventofus 
vouchfafed to vifit her, fhe was fure to wear her 
wig awry, as Alexander's courtiers did their heads 
in honour of their gueft : There was indeed an 
unfeemly humour fettled in her nofe, but this fhe 
got by ftudying Locke up9n tht human under/land^ 
ing after dinner ; before fhe could develope the 
whole do^brine of innate ideas ^ the humour dee- 
pened many ihades, which however on the whole 
may be allowed to be getting off pretty well for a 
fhident in metaphyfics. No face could bear the 
addition of a red nofe better than Lady Thim- 
ble's : but a more alarming accident had befallen 
her in her Uftropomical ftudiesi for as fhe was fol- 
lowing a comet in its perihelion through the folu- 
tions of Sir Ifaac Newton, her cap caught fire, and 
fhe was forced to break off in the midft of a pro- 
pofition, by which means fhe di'opt a flitch in the 
demondration, and never was able to take it up 
again ; her fkin being cruelly fcorched by this fyt 
tem of the comets, fhe wears a crimfon fear upon 
her cheek, not indeed as an ornament to her beau- 
ty, but as a trophy of her fcience. 

Her works are pretty voluminous, efpecially in 
manufcript j but cenforious people affedl to whif^ 
per, that fhe performed one work in concert with 
the pedant her mailer, and that, though this com- 
pofition was brought fecretly into the world, it is 
the only one of her producing, that bids fair for 
poflerity : This flory, and the remark upon it, I 
had from a ladv, who is one of her intimate friends, 
but fhe aflbred me fhe gave no credit to it berfelf, 

and 
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and confidered all fuch fcandalous infinuations as 
the effedts of malice and envy. 

At the age of feven and twenty, by the perfua- 
Con of her father, fhe was joined in the bands oi 
wedlock to Sir Theodore Thimble : This gentle- 
man had been lately xiubbed a knight for his fer- 
vices to the crown in bringing up a county ad« 
drefs 5 his father, Mr. David Thimble, had been 
an eminent taylor in the precin6ts of St. Cle- 
ment's, in which bufinefs he had by his indufh^ 
aqd other methods raifed a very refpeftable for- 
tune in money, book-debts and remnants : In hi< 
latter years Mr. Thimble purchafed a coniiderabk 
eftate in EfTex with a fine old manfion upon it 
the laft remaining property of an ancient family, 
This venerable feat during the life of Mr. Thim- 
ble remained uhcontaminated by the prefencc oi 
its poffeflbr, but upon his death it fell into the oc- 
cupation of young Theodore, who difdaining th< 
crofs-legg'd art, by which his father had worked 
himfelf into opulence, fet out upon a new eftab- 
lifliment, and figured oflf as the firft gentleman ol 
his family : He ferved as flieriflf of the county, 
and acquired great reputation in that high office by 
^he elegant and well cut liveries, which he exhibi- 
ted at the afl[izes ; a lucky addrefs from the county 
gave him a title, and the recommendation of a 
good fettlement procured him his prefent ladyj 
whom we have been defcribing. 

As I have been in long habits of friendfhip with 
-the worthy citizen her father, I could not refift 
the many prefling invitations he gave me to pay a 
vifit to his daughter and Sir Theodore at their 
country feat, efpecially as he prefaced it by afiiir- 
ing me I ihould fee the happieft couple in Eng- 
land ; 
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'and ; and that although I had frequently oppofed 
Ills fyftem of education, I fliould now be con- 
vinced that Arabella made as good a houfewife and 
underftood the conduct of her family as well, as if 
fhe had ftudicd nothing elfe, and this he was fure 
I would confefs, if he could prevail with- me to ac- 
company him to her houfe. 

On the day following this converfation we fet 
out together, and in a few hours found ourfelves 
at the promifed fpot : As I remembered this fine 
old manfion in the days of its primitive Simplicity, 
when I was ufliered to its gate through a folema 
avenue of branching elms, that arched over head 
in lofty foliage, and formed an approach in per- 
fect unifon with the ancient faihion of the place, 
I mufl own I was much revoked to find that Sir 
Theodore had begun his improvements with a fpe- 
cimen of his father's art, by cutting an old coat 
mto a new fafhion : My favourite avenue no lon- 
ger exifted ; the venerable tenants of the foil were 
rooted up, and a parcel of dotted clumps, com- 
pofed of trumpery fhrubs, fubftituted in their pla- 
ces ; I was the more difgufted, when I perceived 
that by the nonfenfical zigzaggery of the road, 
through which we meandered, I was to keep com- 
pany with thefe new-fafhioned upftarts through as 
many parallels, as would ferve for the regular ap- 
proaches to a "Citadel. At one of thefe turnings 
however I caught the glimpfe of a well-drefled 
gentleman ftanding in a very becoming attitude, 
who I concluded muftbe the mafter of the man- 
fion waiting our approach ; and as I perceived he 
had his hat under his arm, expe6i:ing us with great 
polttenefs and civility, I inftantly took mine from 
my head, and called to our driver to flop the car- 
riage, 
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riage, for that I perceived Sir Theodore c: 

to meet us. My companipn was at this ti 

ce^dingly bufy in directing my attention 

beauties of his fon-in-Iaw's improvements, 

I had flopped the chaife before he obferve 

I was looking at ; but how was I furprifed 

in place of Sir Theodore, a leaden ftatue oi 

of fcaites painted in a blue and gold coat, 

red waiftcoatj whofe perfon upon clofer ex 

tion I recollected to have been acquainted 

fome years ago amongft the elegant group, 

a certain celebrated artift exhibits to the 

ment of the ftage-coaches and waggons upo 

entrance into town at Hyde-Park Corner I 

happy to find that this ridiculous miftake, ; 

of embarrafling my friend, occafioned infinii 

riment, and was confidered as fo good a j< 

all the family upon our arrival, that I am p( 

ed it was in the mind of the improver wh 

placed him there ; for the j eft was followed 

feveral other party-coloured perfonages caft 

life, gentlemen and ladies, who were airing 

felves upon pedeftals to the no fmall delight 

companion ; and though moft of thefe wit 

in lead were of the comic caft, one group 

mountebank in the a£t of drawing an old wc 

tooth, was calculated to move the contrary p 

and this I obferved was the laft in the con 

ftanding in view from the windows of the 

as the moral of the fable. We now entc 

Chinefe fence through a gate of the fame fa 

to the fide of which was affixed a board, on 

I obferved at fome diftance a writing in fair c 

ters ; this I fuppofed to be fome claffical 

which my Lady had fet up to imprefs her \ 
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vith a due refpe^ for her learning, but upon, a 
near approach I found it contained a warning to 

all interlopers, that men-traps and fpring-guns 
were concealed in thofe walks. 

In this dangerous defile we were encountered by 
a fervant in livery, who was difpatched in great 
hafte to (lop our driver, and defire us to alight, as 
the gravel was newly laid down, and a late ihower 
had made it very foft ; my friend readily obeyed 
the arreft, but I confefs the denunciation of traps 
and guns was fo formidable to my mind, that I 
took no ftep but with great circumfpedion and 
forecaft, for fear I was treading on a mine, or 
touching a fpring with my foot, and. was heartily 
glad, when I found myfelf on the fteps, though 
even thefe I examined with fome fufpicion before 
I trufted myfelf upon them. 

' As we entered the houfe, my friend the mer-i 
chant whifpered me, that *we were now in my La-' 
dp regions ; all without doors . was Sir Theodore's 

tafte^ all within was her^s : But as here a new 

fcene was opened, I fhall referve my account to a- 
Dother paper. 



OUR vifit to Sir Theodore and Lady Thim- 
ble being unexpe£led, we were fhewn into 
the common parlour, where ^his happy coupl^ 
were fitting over a good fire with a middle-age j 
Vol. I. C ma 
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man of athletic fize, who was repofing in 
bow chair, in gre^t ftate with his mull in his 
and with an air fo felf-important, as plainl 
cated him to be the dictator of this do 
circle. 

When the firft falutations were over, 
Thimble gave her orders to the fervant, i 
ftile of Lucullus, to prepare The Apollo^ de< 
herfelf alliamed to receive a gentleman of : 
in any other apartment ; I befeeched her t( 
to remain where we were, dreading a re 
from a comfortable fire-fide to a cold ftately 
ment, for the feafon was levere ; I was fo e 
in my requefi:, that Sir Theodore ventured 
moft humble manner to fecond my fuit ; th 
fequence of which was a fmart repriman 
companied with one of thofe expreflive 
which ladies of high prerogative in their 
houfes occafionally beftow to hufbands undei 
per fubjedtion, and 1 faw with pity the poo: 
tleman difpatched for his officioufnels u 
freezing errand through a great hall, to <e< 
things were fet in order, and make report, 
they were ready. I could not help giviii 
friend the merchant a fignificant look upoi 
occafion ; but he prudently kept filence, w 
with great refpedt the dreadful order of marc 

My Lady now introduced me to the ;^ 
philolbpher in the elbow-chair, who condel 
ed to relax one half of his features into a 
and with a gracious waving of his hand, or i 
fiiV, difmiffed me back again to my feat wi 
uttering a fy liable. She then informed me. 
fhe had a treat to give me, which fhe flai 
l;crfelf would be a feaft entirely to mv pak 

a] 
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red her Ladyfliip I was always happieft to take 
fainily->dinner of my friends, adding that in 
th the fharp air had fufficiently whetted my 
>etite to recommend much humbler fiare, than 
as likely to find at her table. She fmiled at 
J, and told me it was the food of the mind that 
was about to provide for me ; (he undertook 
nothing elfe ; culinary concerns were not her 
vincc ; if I was hungry, fhe hoped there 
uid be fomething to eat, but for her part fhe 
the care of the kitchen to thofe who lived in 
Whilft (he was faying this methought the 
lofopher gave her a look, that feemed to fay he 
5 of my way of thinking ; upon which fhe rung 
bell, and ordered dinner to be held back for 
hour, faying to the philofopher fhe thought we 
ght have a Canto in that time. 
)he now paufed for fome time, fixing her eyes 
m him in expe<n:ation of an anfwer ; but none 
ng given, nor any fignal of aflent, fhe rofe, 
I, obferving that it ivas furprifing to think ivhat 
Theodore could be about all this whiles forjhe was 
' The Apollo mu/1 be ready, without more delay 
c us follow her 5 Comey 5/r, fays fhe to me, as 
ified the great hall with an aching heart and 
ttering teeth, youjhall nqw have a treat in your 
\ tajle \ and, meeting one of the domeftics by 
way, bade him tell Calliope to come into The 
llo. 

Vhen I fet my foot into the room, I was im- 
liateiy faluted by fomething like one of thofe 
enial breezes, which travellers inform us have 
fiiculty of putting an end to life and all its 
s at a flroke : afire indeed had been lighted, 
chpoor SirTheodore was foliciting into a blaze, 
C 2 working 
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working the bellows with might and main to lit 
purpofe *, for the billets were fo wet, that Apo 
himfelf with all his beams would have been foil 
to fet them in a flame : The honeft gentlem 
had taken the precaution of opening all the w 
dows, in fpitc of which no atom of fmoke pafl 
up the chimney, but came curling into the ro< 
in columns as thick, as if a hecatomb had be 
offering to the flirine of Delphi ; indeed this? 
not much to be wondered at, for I foon difcova 
that a board had been fixed acrofs the flue oft 
chimney, which Sir Theodore in his attention 
the bellows had negle^ed to obfervc : 1 was agi 
the unhappy caufe of that poor gentleman's x 
merited rebuke, and in terms much feverer th 
before , it was to no purpofe he attempted 
bring Sufan the houfe-maid in for fome ihare 
the blame -, his plea was difallowed ; and thou 
I muft own it was not the moft manly defence 
the world, yet, confidering the unhappy culj 
as the fon of a taylor, I thought it not entirely 
admiflible. 

When the fmoke cleared up I difcovered a c 
of the Belvedere Apollo on a pedeftal in a nic 
at the upper end of the room ; but, if wcM'cre 
judge by the climate, this chamber muft have • 
rived its name from Apollo, by the rule of iucii 
fjon hicendo : As foon as we were feated, and Ls 
Thimble had in fome degree compofed her fpir 
Ihe began to tell me, that the treat flie had 
give me was the. rehearfal of part of an epic poc 
written by a young lady of fcventeen, who wa 
miracle of genius, and whofe talents for comp< 
tion were fo extraordinary, that Ihe had writt 
ji treatile on female education, whiift Ihe was 

1 
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►oarding-fchool> which all the world allowed 
a wonderful work for one of fuch an early 
There was no efcape, for Calliope herfelf 
entered the room, and dinner was put back a 
lour for the luj^ury of hearing a canto of a 
iing-fchool girl's epic poem read by herfelf in 
jrefence of Apollo. The Scott ifli philofo- 
had prudently kept his poft by the parlour 
and I alone was ilngled out as the vidlim ; Sir 
3dore and his father-in-law being conlidered 
as expletives to fill up the audience. Cal- 
: was enthroned in a chair at the pedeftal of 
llo, whilft Lady Thimble and I took our feats 
>fitc to the reader. 

was now to undergo an explanation of the 
;dl matter of this poem ; this was undertaken 
performed by Lady Thimble, whilft the 
ig poetefs was adjufting her manufcript : The 
j£t was allegorical j the title was The Triumph of 
ofiy who was the hero of the piece 5 the infe- 
charafters were the human paffions perfoni- 
; each pafRon occupied a canto, and the lady 
already difpatched a long lift ; if I rightly re- 
iber we were to hear the fourteenth canto ; in 
een adlions the hero Reafon had been vi6lo- 
5, but it was exceedingly doubtful how he 
Id come off in this,, for the antagonift he 'had 
;al with was no lefs a perfonage than almighty 
? himfelf : The metre was heroic, and many 
le thoughts difplayed a juvenile fancy and wild 
inality ; the adion was not altogether uninte- 
ng, nor ill-managed, and victory for a while 
held in fufpenceby a wound the hero received 
1 an arrow fomewhere in the region of the 
t ; for this wound he could obtain no cure, 
C 3 till 
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till an ancient phyfician, after many experiments i 
his relief, cut out the part affedled with hxsfcytl 
Upon the whole the poem was fuch, that had 
not been allegorical, and had not I been cold a; 
hungry, I could have found much to commc) 
and fome things to admire, even though the poet( 
had been twice as old and not half io handfbnr 
for Calliope was extremely pretty, and I could d 
cover that nature meant her to be moft amiable ai 
modeft, if flattery and falfe education would ha 
fuffered her good defigns to have taken place $ 
therefore looked upon her with pity, as I do on i 
fpoilt children j and when her reading was co 
eluded, did not beftow all that praife, which, i 
had confulted/my own gratification more than h 
good, I certainly fhould have beftowed ; the on 
occaiion, on which I think it a point of confcien 
to practice the philofophy of the Dampers. 

At length dinner was announced, and being 
part of Lady Thimble's domeftic economy, whi< 
Ihe had put out of her own hands, as (he informi 
^us, and in which I fufpedl the athletic philofbph 
had fomcthing to fay, it was plentifully fcrvc 
Sir Theodore and my friend the merchant pli4 
him pretty brifkly with the bottle ; but as a ftatc 
iirft-rate fhip does not condefcend to open h 
ports to the petty cruifers that preftime to hail he 
in like manner this gigantic genius kept the orac 
within him muzzled, nor condefcended once i 
draw the Jompion of his lips, till it happened i 
the courfe of many topics, that Lady Thimbl 
fpeaking of the talents of Calliope, obferved th: 
miracles had not ceafed : Howjbould that thing i 
faidtoceafey replied the oracle, nvhich never ht 
ixiftence ? The fpring was now touched, that pi 

th 
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this vaft machine in motion, and, taking infidelity 
in miracles for his text, he carried us, in the 
courfeofalong uninterrupted harangue, through 
a feries pf learned dedu^ions, to what appeared 
his grand defideratum, Wz. an ahfolute refutation of 
'he miracles of Chrifl by proofs logical and hifloricaL 
Whilft this difcourfe was going on, I was curious 

obferve the different effeds it had on the com- 
MOiy : Lady Thimble received it with evident 
narks of triumph, fo that I could plainly fee all 
ras gofpel with her, and the only gofpel fhe had 
aith in : Sir Theodore wifely fell aileep ; the 
lerchant was in his compting-houfe,— 

*< His mind was tofllng on the ocean .• 
«» There, where hisargofics with portly fail, 
*• Like Seigniors and rich Burghers on the flood, 
•* Or as it were the pageants oi the fca, 
" Did ovcrpecr the petty traffickers " 

►ut all this while the young unfettled thoughts of 
Calliope were vifibly wavering, fometimes borne 
wray by the ipfe dixit of the philofopher and the 
:ho of Lady Thimble's plaudits ; fometimes catch- 
ig hold of Hope, and hanging to the anchor of 
er falvation, Faith ; at other times without refif- 
^nce carried down the tide of declamation, which 
)lled rapidly along in provincial diale(^, like a tor- 
sot from his native H ighland craggaf, rough and noi- 
^ ; I faw her ftruggles with infinite concern ; the 
vage faw them alio, but with triumph, and tur- 
ing his difcourfe upon the breach he had made 

1 her belief, preffed the advantage he had gained 
jth devilKh addrefs ; in fhort a new antagonift 
id ftarted up, more formidable to Reafon than all 
kc fourteen, from whofe attack fhs had brought 

C 4 her 
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her Hero off with viftory -, and that champion 
which had refifted the arrows of all-powerful Lave 
was likely now to fall a vidtim to the peftilentia 
breath o£ Infidelity. In this dilemma I was doubt 
ful how to adl ; I did not decline the combat be 
. caufe I dreaded the ftrength of this Goliah of th 
Phili-ftines, for I knew the weapons might be con 
fided in, which the great Captain of falvationha 
put into my hands 5 but I difdained to plead be 
fore a prejudiced tribunal, in which the miftrei 
of the manfion fat as judge ; and as fleep had fc 
cured one of the company out of harm's waj 
and another was upon an excurfion from which 
did not wifh to bring him home, there remaine 
only Calliope, and I determined within myfelf t 
take occafion of difcourfing with her apart, befor 
I left the houfe next morning. 



N° VI. 

1 Had refolved to have fome con verfation wit 
Calliope after the athletic philofopher's harangv 
againft the evidences of the Chriftian religion : 
was at the pains of putting my thoughts togethc 
in writing before I went to bed, for I judged it be 
to give them to Calliope in fuch a form, as ft 
might hereafter at any time refer to and examine 

I had the fatisfa£lion of an hour's converfatio 
with that young lady next morning, before the £ 
mHy had affembled for breakfaft : I could obfen 

th; 
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that fomething dwelt upon her mind, and de- 
manding of her if I was not right in my conjecture, 
/he anfwered me at once to the point without he- 

./itation " I confefs to you," fays (lie, ** that 

the difcourfe which Dr. Mac-Infidel yefterday^ 
held, has made me thoroughly unhappy •, things, 
which are above reafbn, I can readily fuppofe are 
myfteries, which I ought to admit as matter of 
faith in religion j but things contrary to reafon, 
and fa6ls which hiftory confutes, how am I to be- 
lieve it ? What am I to do in this cafe ? Have you 
any thing to oppofe to this argument ? If you have, 
I fliould be happy to hear it j if you have not, I 
pray you let us talk no more upon the fubjeCt." — 
I then gave the paper into her hand, which I had 
prepared, and explaining to her the reafons I had 
for not taking up the difpute before our company 
ycilerday, defircd her to give my paper a ferious 
reading ; if there was any tiling in it, that laid out 
of the courfe of her ftudies, I would gladly do my 
beft to expound it, and would fliew her the au- 
thorities to which it referred : She received my 
paper with the beft grace in the world, and pro- 
mifed that (he would confider it with all the at- 
tention ihe was miftrefs of. 

In our further difcourfe it chanced, that I let 
drop ibme expreflions in commendation of her un- 
derftanding and talents, upon which I obferved 
(he gave me a very expreffive look, and when I 
would have fpoken of her poem, flie fliook her 
head, and, haftily interrupting me, delired I would 
fpare her on that fubjedt •, Hie did not wifh to be 
any more flattered in a folly (he had too much 
caufe to repent of j (lie had burnt the odious poem 
I was fpeaking of, and, burfting fuddenly into 
C5 aflood 
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a flood of tears, protefted flie would never be guil- 
ty of writing another line of poetry, while fhc 
lived. 

No words of mine can paint the look and a£tion, 
which accompanied thefe expreflions ; much lefs 
can I defcribe the ftroke of pity and furprife, which 
her emotion gave me. It was evident fhe alluded 
to fomething that had occurred iince the reading 
of the poem ; I recolle^ed fhe was abfent all the 
latter part of the evening, and I felt an irrefiftiblc 
propenfity to enquire into the caufe of her afflic- 
tion, though the fhortnefs of our acquaintance 
gave me no right to be inquifitive ; fhe faw my 
diflSculty, for her intuition is very great ; after a 
fhort recolleftion, which I did not attempt to In- 
terrupt ^« I know not how it is," favs fhe, 

•< but fomething tells me I am fpeaking to a iriend.*^ 
■ ■ Here (he paufed, as doubting whether fhc 
ought to proceed or not, and fixed her eyes upon 
the floor in evident embarraflJnent ; it will be 
readily fuppofed I feized the opportunity to induce 
her to confide in me, if there was any fervice I 
c<5uld render towards alleviating the diflrefs fhe 

was evidently fufFering " I have no right to 

trouble you, fays fhe, " but that fatal argument I 
heard laft night has fo weakened thc refourcc, to 
which my mind in all aflli^tions would elfe have 
naturally applied, that I really know not how to 
fupport myfelf, nor where to look for comfort, 
but by throwing myfelf upon your friendfhip for 
advice, as the mofl unhappy of all beings. You 
mufl know I have the honour to be the daughter 

of that gallant feaoflicer Captain " Here fhe 

named an officer, who will be ever dear to his 
coimtry, ever deplored by it, and whofe friendfhip 

is 
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is at once the joy and the affliction of my life. I 
{\arted ^m my ieat ; the flroke I felt, when ihe 
pronounced a name fo rooted in my heart, was 
like the ihock of eleftricity ; I cLifpcd her hands 
in mine, and prcfling them exclaimed — ' You 
have a father'— here I ftopt — the recolleftion 
checked me from proceeding—- for it was falfc. — 
* No, no, my child,' 1 faid, < you have no fa- 
ther ! nor had he a friend, who can replace yoiu- 
lofs i however, pray proceed/ — « Implicitly," re- 
plied Calliope, (for by that name I ^i\\ mu^ beg 
to call her, though that and poetry are both re- 
nounced for ever.) « As you are the friend of 
my father, you muft know that he loft my mo- 
ther, when I was an infant ; two years are now 
pafled iincc he perifhed ; a mifcrablc period it 
has been to me *, I am now under the proteftion 
of a diftant relation, who is an intimate of the 
lady of this houfe, and one whole ruinous flat- 
tery jointly with Lady Thimble's, hiis confpired 
to turn my wretched head, and blaft the only 
hope of happinefs I had in life : Thefe learned 
ladies, as they would be thought, put me upon 
ihidies I was nev^r fitted to, gave me this lilly 
name Calliope, and never ceafed inflaming my 
vanity, till they perfuaded me I had a talent for 
poetry: In this they were aififted by Mac-Infidel, 
who lives in great intimacy with Lady Thimble ; 
the adulation of a learned man, (for that he furely 
is,) intoxicated me with felf-opinion, and the gra- 
vity of his charaflei compleatcd the folly and de- 
fl:ni^ton of mine." * What do I hear,' faid I, inter- 
rupting her, < the deft^U(ftion of your charadter ?— . 
« Have patience," flie replied; " when I diC- 
clofc the forrows of my heart, you will own 
3 tha^t 
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that my deftruftion is compleat." — Melancholy 
as thefe words were, the dedudlion notwithftand- 
ing that I drew from them was a relief,' com- 
pared to what at firft I apprehended. — " Alls ! 
Sir/' refumed Calliope, « I have loft the affeifti- 
ons of the moft amiable, the moft beloved of 
men : He was my father's darling, and from a 
boy was educated by him in the profeffion of 
the fea; he fhared every fervice with my fa- 
ther except the laft fatal one, ia which your 
friend unhappily was loft ; Providence, that or- 
dained the death of the one, has in the fame pe- 
riod enriched the other ; he is lately returned 
from the Weft Indies, and by his duty has been 
confined to the port he arrived in, fo that we 
have not met fince his return to England : Here 
is the firft letter he wrote to me from Plymouth ; 
read it, I befeech you, and then compare it 
with the fatal one I received laft night.*' Cal- 
liope put a letter into my hands> and I read as 
fojlows. — 

" My dearest Nancy! 

" I have this inftant brought my frigate to an 
anchor, and feize the firft moment, that my duty 
permits, to tell the lovelieft of her fex, that I 
have luckily come acrofs a prize, that makes a 
man of me for life ; A man did I fay ? Yes, and 
the happieft of men, if my dear girl is ftill true, 
and will confent to fhare the fortune of her faith- 
ful Henry. 

" I cannot leave Plymouth this fortnight, 
therefore pray write to me under cover to my 
friend the Admiral. Yours ever, 

" Henry Constant.'* 

When 
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When I had returned this letter to Calliope, 
fhe refumed her narrative in the following ^¥o^ds : 
« « The joy this letter gave me fet my i'pirits in 
fuch a flow, that in the habit I was of writing 
"verfcs, I could not bring my thoughts to run in 
liumble profe, but giving the reins to my fancy 
filled at leaft fix fides with rhapfodies in verfe ; 
and not content with this, and foolifhly conceiv- 
ing that my poem would appear at leaft as charm- 
ing to Henry, as the flattery of my own fex had 
perfuaded me it was to them, I inclofed a fair 
copy and fent it to him in a packet by the fi:age- 
coach ; the next return of the poft brought me 
this fatal letter 1 received laft night." 

" Madam, 

" Though there cannot be in this world a taik 
fo painful to me, as what I am now about to per- 
form, yet 1 think it an indifpenfible point of ho- 
nour to inform my late moft lovely and beloved 
Nancy, that if I am to fuppofe her the author of 
that enormous bundle of verfes I have received 
from her hand, it is the laft favour that hand 
muft beftow upon her unhappy Henry. 

" My education you' know ; for it was form- 
ed under yoiu: moft excellent father ; I ferved 
with him *from a child, and he taught me, not 
indeed the 'knack of making verfes, but what I 
hope has been as ufeful to my country, the duties 
of an ofiicer. Being his daughter, I had flatter- 
ed myfelf you would not like me the lefs for fol- 
lowing his profeflion, or for being trained to it 
under his inftrudtion. But alas ! Nancy, all thefe 
hopes are gone. My ignorance would pnly dif- 
grace you,- and your wit would make me con- 
temptible j 
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temptible ; fince you are turned poetefs, h 
can my fociety be agreeable? If thofe vei 
you have fent me arc all of your own makii 
you muft have don^e little elfe fince we part( 
and if fuch are to be your (Indies and occups 
ens, what is to become of all the comforts oi 
hufband ? How ^rc you to fulfil the duties oi 
mother, or manage the concerns of a famil 
No, no ; may heaven defend me from a learn 
wife ! I am too proud to be the butt of my o' 
table ; too accuflomed to command, to be eai 
induced to obey ; let me ever live a fihgle m: 
or let the wife I chufe be mod eft, unpretendii 
fimple, natural in her manners, plain in hen 
derftanding ; let her be true as the compafs I j 
by, and (pardon the coarfenefs of the alli 
on) obedient to the helm as the fhip 1 flee 
then, Nancy, I will fland by my wife, as I v 
by my fhip, to the lateft moment I have to breatl 
For God's fake what have women to do w 
learning ? But if they will ftep out of their o^ 
profeflion and write verfes, do not let them fl 
into ours to chufe hufbands; we fball prove coa 
mefTmates to the mufes. 

<* I underftand fo much of your poetical ep 
tie, as to perceive that you are in the family 
Sir Theodore and Lady Thimble : Three days 
fuch fociety would make me forfwear matrimo 
for ever : To the daughter of my friend I mi 
for ever fpeak and aft as a friend ; fuffer mc th 
to afk if any man in his fenfes will chufe a w 
from fuch a fchool? 43h grief to think! that o 
fo natural, fo fmcere and unaffected as was r 
Nancy, could be the companion of fuch an u^ 

petticoat 
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pctticoated pedant as Lady Thimble, fuch a tame 
hen-pecked fon of a t ay lor as Sir Theodore ! 

" As for the volume of verfes you have fent 
me, I dare fay it is all very fine, but I really do 
not comprehend three lines of it j the battles you 
defcribe are what I never faw by fea or land, and 
the people who fight them fuch as I have never 
been accuftomed to fcrve with ; one gentleman I 
perceive there is, who combats ftoutly againft 
Love; it is a good moral, and I thank you for 
it; coft what it may? 'I will do my beft to imitate 
your hero. Farewell. 

" I muft be only your moft faithful friend, 
« Henry Constant.'* 



N'VII. 

Magnum iter ad doBas prQJic'tfci cogor Athenas. 

(Propert.) ^V 

• I Was agreeably furprizedthe other day with 
an unexpected vifit from a country friend, 
who once made a confiderable figure in the faftii- ' 
onable world, and, with an elegant tafte for the 
fine arts, is poflTeft of many valuable paintings 
and fculptures of his own colle^ing in ItaJy : He 
told me, that after fix years abfence from town, 
he had made a journey purpofely to regale his 
curiofity for a few days with the fpe£lacles of this 
great capital, and defired I would accompany him 

oa 
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on his morning's tour to fome of the emineni 
artifts, and afterwards condudl him to the thea- 
tre, where he had fecured himfelf a feat for the 
reprefentation of Mr. Southern's tragedy of the 
Fatal Marriage. Though I had juft heen honour- 
ed with a card from VanefTa, purporting that fhe 
would hold l^he Feajl of Reafon that evening at 
her houfe, where my company was expefted, ] 
did not hefitate to accept the invitation of my 
country friend, and excufe myfelf from that ol 
Vanefla, though I muft coiifefs my curiofity was 
fomewhat roufed by the novelty of the entertain- 
ment to which I was bidden. Our day pafled fo 
entirely to the fatisfa<Slion of my candid compa- 
nion, that, when we parted at night, he (hook 
me by the hand, and with a fmile of complacen- 
cy declared, that a day fo fpent would not dis- 
grace the diary of Pericles. 

When I had returned to my apartment, thia 
allufion of my friend to the age of Pericles, with 
the recollection of what had pafled in the day, 
threw me into a reverie, in the courfe of which 
I fell afleep, whilft my mind with more diilin^- 
nefs than is ufual in dreaming, purfued its waking 
train of thought after the following manner. 

" I found myfelf in a ftately portico, which 
being on an eminence, gave me the profpcdb of 
a city, inclofing a prodigious circuit, with 
groves, gardens, and fields, feemingly fet apart 
for martial exercifes and fports 5 the houfes 
were not cluftered into ftreets. and alleys like 
our great trading towns, but were placed apart 
and feparated without any regular order, as 
if each man had therein confulted his own parti- 
cular tafte and enjoyments. I thought I never 
faw fo delightful a place, nor a people who lived 

fo 
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Co much at their eafe : I feh a frefhnefs and falu- 
brity in the climate, that fcemed to clear the brain, 
and give a fpring to the fpirits and whole animal 
frame : The fun was bright and glowing, but the 
lightnefs of the atmofphere and a refriifhing 
breeze qualified the -heat in the moft delicious 
manner. As I looked about me witli wonder and 
delight, I obferved a great many edifices of the 
pureft architefture, that feemed calculated for 
public purpofes ; and wherever my eye went, it 
was encountered by a variety of ftatucs in brafs or 
marble; immediately at the foot of the fteps, 
leading to the portico, in which I flood, I 
obferved a figure in brafs of exquifite work- 
manfhip, which by its attributes I believed de- 
figned to reprefent the heathen deity Mercurius. 
In the centre of the city there was an edifice in- 
clofed within walls, which I took to be the cita- 
del ; a rapid flream of clear water meandered 
about the place, and was trained through groves 
and gardens in the moft pidlurefque and pleafing 
manner, while the profpeft at diftance was bound- 
ed by the fea. 

" As I ftood rapt in contemplation of this , '^:^, 
new and brilliant fcenery, methought I was ac- '^■^ 
cofted by a middle-aged man in a loofe garment 
of fine purple, who wore his hair after the man- 
ner of our ladies, braided and coiled round up- 
on the crown of his head with great care and de- 
licacy to a confiderable heighth ; and (which I 
thought remarkable) he had fafteiied the braids 
in feveral places with goldefMjps, on which were 
feveral figures of fmall grtuS^pers of the fame 
metal; behind him walked a fervant«»uth, or 
Have, carrying a light wicker chair fof Ml maftei 

to 
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to repofe in, a cuftom that feemjcd to me to ar- 
gue great effeminacy ; and looking about me I 
found it was pretty univcrfal, many of the bet- 
termoft fort of citizens being feated in the flreats, 
converiing at their eafe, though there was cer- 
tainly nothing in the climate, that made fuch an 
indulgence neceffiry. 

*« As I was eyeing this gentleman with a fur- 
prize, that I muft own had iome fmaU^tin6hirc of 
contempt in it, he turned himfelf to me, and in 
the moft complaifant manner imaginaUe accofted 
me in my own language, telling me, he perceived 
I was a flranger in Athens, and if I was curious 
to fee what was remarkable in the place, he was 
ready to dedicate the da,y to my fervice. To this 
courteous addrefs I returned the beft anfwcr I 
was able, adding that every thing was new to me^ 
and many things appeared admirable. Tou will 
fay fo, replied he, before the day is paft, and yet 
I cannot fhew you in the fpace of a day the hun- 
dredth part of what this city contains worth a 
Granger's obfervation: Of a certain Arts and 
Sciences are now carried to their utmoft pitch, 
and no future age I think will fucceed, in which 
the glory of the Athenian commonwealth, and 
the genius of its citizens ihall be found fuperior 
to their prefent luftre. 

<* The portico, in which you ftand, continu- 
ed the Athenian, is what we call Paecile^ or the 
painted Portico ; the brazen ftatue at the foot of 
the fteps was raifed by the nine Archons in ho- 
nour of MercuriujM%DrauSy or the Forenfal ; and 
dedicated by thcm^t© the tribes : That by its fide 
is the ftftue oi Solon, the other at fome difiance 
is the^Ulligiver Lycurgus. The gate before you, 

on 
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on which you fee thofe warlike trophies, was fo 
adorned in memory of the defeat of Plidarchus, 
who was brother of the famous Caflander, and 
commanded his cavalry and auxiliary troops in the 
a£i:ion recorded. Thefe paintings behind you, 
with which the portico is furniihed and from 
which it has its name, are all upon public fubje6ts 
in commemoration of wife and or valiant citizens: 
The piftures on your right hand are by the cele- 
brated Polygnotus, thefe on your left by Micon, 
equal to his rival in art, but not in munificence ; 
for Polygnotus would accept no other reward for 
his worksy than the fame infeparable from fuch 
eminent performances^ Micon on the contrary 
was paid by the ftate. There are feveral others 
by the hands of our great mailers, particularly 
that incomparable piece, which reprefents the 
field of Marathon, a compofition by the great 
Pansenus, brother of the ftatuary Phidias ; but 
this, as well as the others^ will demand a more 
particular defcription. 

*« Examine this compofition on your right ; it 
is the work of Polygnotus : you fee two armies 
drawif up front to front and on the point of en- 
gaging j thefe are the Athenians, the adverfc 
troops are the Lacedemonians-, the fcene is 
QEnoe ; fuch is the contrivance of the artift, that 
you are fure victory is to declare for the Atheni- 
ans, though the battle is not yet commenced. 

« In the oppofite piece you fee the battle of 
Thefeus with the Amazons ; a capital compoiiti- 
on by Micon ; thefe warlike ladies are fighting on 
horfeback-, with what wonderful art has the 
mafter expreffed the character of athletic beauty 
without deviating into vulgarity and groflhefs ! If 

you 
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you rcc6lleft the Lyfiftrata of Ariftophancs you 
will meet an elogium on this piAure •, it is thus 
the (ifter arts encourage and fupport each other. 

" Now turn to Polygnotus's fide and look at 
that magnificent piece of art : The painter has 
chofen for the fubje^l of his compofition the 
council of the Grecian chiefs upon the violence 
done to Caflandra by Ajax after the capture of 
Troy ; you fee the brutal charafter of the man 
ftrongly exprefled in the hero of the piece; 
amongft that group of Trojan captives Caflandra 
is conspicuous; that figure, which reprefents 
Laodice, is worth your notice, as being a por- 
trait of Elpinice a celebrated courtefan : Scrupu- 
lous people have taken offence at it, but great 
painters will indulge themfelves in thefe liberties, 
and are fond of painting after beautiful nature ; 
of which I could give you innumerable examples. 

" Now let us in the laft place regale our eyes 
with this ineftimable battle of Marathon by Pa- 
naenus : What think you of it ? Was it a re- 
ward worthy of the heroes, who prefervcd their 
country on that glorious day ? Which party is 
moft honoured by the work, the madet who 
wrought it, or the valiant perfonages who are re- 
corded by it ? It is a queftion difficult to decide. 
You will obferve three different groups in this 
fuperb compofition, defcribing three different pe- 
riods of the action : Here you fee the Athenians 
and their allies the Platseans juft commencing the 
action. — There, further removed in perfpedlrve, 
the barbarians are defeated ; the flaugher is rag- 
ing, and the Medes are plunging deiperately in- 
to the marfhy lake to avoid their purfuers ; exa- 
mine the back ground, and you fee the Phoeni- 
cian 
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clan gallies ; the barbarians are making a bold 
attack, and the fea is covered with wrecks : All 
mouths are open in applaufe of this pidhire, and 
it was but the other day, that the great orator 
Demofthenes referred to it in a folemn harangue 
upon Ne«ra, as did Efchines in his pleading 
againft Ctefiphon. All our Captains are taken 
from the life \ that General who is encouraging 
his troops is Miltiades -, he is the hero of the 
piece, and I can affure you the refemblance is 
in all points exaft : This is the portrait of Calli- 
machus the Polemarck : There you fee the hero 
Echetlus, and this is the brave Epizelus; that 
Athenian, who is valiantly fighting, is Cynaegirus 
himfelf, who loft both his hands in the adtion ; 
there gots an extraordinary ftory with that dog, 
which is by his lide, and has feized the dying 
barbarian by the throat ; the faithful creature 
would not forfake his mafter ; he was killed in 
the a6lion, and is now defervedly immortalized 
in company with the illuftrious heroes, who are 
the fubje£t of the piece. Thofe fplendid warri- 
ors in the army of the Medes, who are ftanding 
in their chariots, and calling to their troops, are 
the generals Datis and Artaphanes. I'hey are 
drawn in a proud and fwelling ftile, and feem of 
a larger fize and proportion than our Athenian 
champions 5 and the fadl is, that this group was 
inferted by another mafter ; they are by the hand 
of Micon, and perhaps do not exactly harmonize 
with the reft ; the filly Athenians were piqued 
at their appearance, and in a fit of jealoufy pu- 
nifhed Micon by a fine for having painted them 
too flatteringly, the painter fuffered in his poc- 
ket, but the people in my opinion were difgraccd, 

b7 
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by the fentencc : This circumftance has given oc- 
cafion for many on the part of Micon to contcft 
the honour of the painting with Panaenus^ who 
in juilice mufl be confidered as prmcipal author 
of the work ; and in courfe of time it may hap- 
pen, that poAerity will be puzzled which mafter 
to afcribe it to. 

** There are many more pi^res well deferv- 
ing your attentive notice, particularly that by 
Pamphilus, which reprefents Alcmena with the 
Heraclidse afking aid of the Athenians againft 
Euryftheus : and this infpired old figure by Po- 
lygnptus with a lyre in his hand, which is the 
portrait of no lefs a perfon than the great So- 
phocles ; — but come, let us be gone, for we have 
much befides to feej and I perceive Zeno coming 
this way with his fcholars to hold his le£hircs in 
thij portico 5 and I for one muft confefs I am 
no friend to the Stoics, or as we call them the 
Zenonians. 



N° VIII. 

Ad vettijl'tjjlmam et fapient'ijjlmam et diis cariffi- 
mam et communem amafiam^ hominumque ac 
Deorum terram^ Athenas mittebaris. • 

(LiBANIUS IN OrATIONE.) 

« FROM the painted portico, in which my 
laft was datedj my Athenian condu£^or took me 
to the Ptolemaic Gymnafium, in which I obferv- 
ed fcveral ilatues of Mercury in marble, and 

others 
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others of brafs, which he explained to me to 
be of Ptolemy the founder, Juba and Chryfip- 
pus the philofopher. There was one of Bero- 
ius the aftrologer with a tongue of pure gold, 
in commemoration of his divine prediftions : On 
one hand of me ftood the doric temple of The- 
feus, enriched with fome ineftimable paintings 
of Blicon, particularly one upon the fubje<f^ of 
the fight of the Lapitha: and Centaurs : on the 
other hand was the antient temple of the Diofcu- 
ri, in which I was (hewn many capital piftures 
by Polygnotus ; it is here, fays my conductor, 
we adminifter to the Athenian youth that folemn 
oath, which binds them not to defert their 
ranks in action, but to perifh, when neceffity fo 
requires, in defence of their country; the form 
is rather long, fays he, but this is the fubftancc 
of the oath. The Prytaneum, or Court-houfe, 
was now in view, where the magiftracy of the ci- 
ty aflemble for the dif^xitch of public bufinefs : 
Here I faw the venerable laws of Solon in a chcft 
of ftone, the ftatues of Pax and Vefta, and 
(which were more interefting to me) the figures 
I of Miltiades and Themiftocles of exquifite work- 
' manfhip in pure marble ; in this place all thofe 
citizens, and the pofterity of thofe, who have 
deferved well of the ftate, receive their public 
doles or allowance of bread in cakes compofed of 
meal, oil, and water ; here alfo I faw the perpe- 
tual fire upon the altar of Vefta, and the cele- 
brated image of the Bona Fortuna of the Athe- 
nians. In the adjoining temple of Lucina I was 
fbewn the famous flatues of that deity clothed in 
drapery to the feet : My guide now carried me 
to the great temple of Olympian Jupiter, found- 
ed 
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cd by the tyrant Pififtratus, and perfefted by his 
fons and fucceffors •, I obferved to my conduAor, 
that I had feen no temple m Athens, except thisj 
with interior columns ; he informed me that the 
great fpan of the roof made it neccflary in this 
inftance, but that it was contrary to their rule of 
architedhire and obtained in' no other : He further 
told me that the city had expended ten thoufand 
talents in this edi£ce : The image o^ the god was 
cut in ivory and gold j to every column was affix- 
ed a brazen ftatue, reprefenting the colonial cities 
of the Athenian empire. The difplay of ftatuary 
exceeded all defcription or belief, nor was the 
painter's art wanting in its (hare of the decorati- 
on ; for wherever pidhires could be difpofed, and 
particularly about the pedeftal of the ftatue of 
Jupiter, the moft capital paintings were to be 
feen. 

" My fight was now fo dazzled with the difplay 
of brilliant images, and my mind fo overpowered 
with the miracles of art, which had pailed in re- 
view, that I befeeched my guide to carry me ci- 
ther to fome of thofe groves, which were in my 
eye, where I could meditate on what I had feen, 
or to fpedlacles of any other fort according to 
his choice and difcretion, for otherwife I (liould 
apprehend, from the variety of obje^, I fliould 
retain the memory of none. He told me in re- 
ply, that this was liis intention, obferving that the 
proportion I had feen was very I'mall indeed to 
what the city contained j there was however one 
more ftatue, which he could not difpenfe with 
himfelf from ftiewing me, being a model of beau- 
ty and perfci^on •, and having fo faid methought 
he took me into a neighbouring garden^ and in a 

grove 
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grove of cyprefs and myrtle prefented to my view 
the moft exquifite piece of Iculpture I had ever 
beheld. — This, fays he, is the Venus called Ce- 
leftial, the workmanfhip of the immortal Alca- 
men. — After I had contemplated this divine ori- 
ginal with aftoniflmient and rapture, I was fatis- 
fied within myfelf, that we are miftaken In fup- 
pofing it has defcended to us, and I now acknow- 
ledge that our celeftial Venus is a copy far inferi- 
or to its ininiitable prototype. Having examined 
this ftatue for fome time, I turned to my conduc- 
tor and faid : — Let us gratify our fenfes in fome 
"other way j I have feen enough of art. 

w It is impoflible to avoid it, replies he, in 
this city, and fo faying led me into the Lyceum ; 
this Gymnafium, fays he, has been lately infti- 
tutcd by Pericles, and thefe plantations of plane- 
trees are of his making ; fo are thefe aqnedudls ; 
the Lyceum was originally dedicated to Paftoral 
Apollo, and owes its foundation and beauty in 
the firft inftance to the elegant Pifiitiratus, who 
from the furpriflng refemblance of their perfons 
we now call the elder Pericles. The pl.ice is de- 
lightful, and before you leave it take notice of 
this ftatue of Apollo; the artift has defcribed him 
in the attitude of refting after his daily courfe ; 
you fee he leans againft a column -, his right arm 
bent over his head, and in his left he holds his 
bow ; it is a firft-rate piece of fculpture. Leav- 
ing the Lyceum my conductor took me by the 
way of the Tripods ; here he fhewcd me the ini- 
mitable fatyr in brafs, the boafted mafter-plece of 
Praxiteles, and the Cup»d and Bacchus of Thy- 
milus ; we were new clofe by the theatre, in the 
porticoof which I v^ras fhewn the ftatue of Efchy- 
VoL. L D lus. 
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ius, and two pedeftals for the ftatues of So] 
xles and Euripides, then under the artifts ha 
although both thofe poets were now livings 
doors of the theatre were not yet opened, 
the temple of Venus being near at hand, 
thought we entered, and 1 beheld the beau 
Cupid crowned with rofes, painted by Zeu 
from hence I could fee the works, that Per 
had been carrying on upon the citadel, but 
we did not enter. 

<< Methought I was now carried into 
theatre amidft a prodigious crowd of pec 
the comedy of the night was intitled Tie CI 
and the famous Ariftophanes was announced i 
the author of it. It was expefted that Soc: 
would be perfonally attacked, and a great 
ty of that philofopher's enemies were aflem 
to fupport the poet. I was much furpri 
when my companion pointed out to me that ^ 
philofopher in perfbn, who had adhially takei 
feat in the theatre, and was fitting beti; 
Alcibiades and Antipho the fon of Peri( 
by the fide of Alcibiades iate Euripides, an 
Antipho's left hand fate Thucydides; I n 
beheld two more venerable old men than 
poet and hiftorian, nor fuch comely perfon 
Alcibiades and Antipho-: Socrates was exc 
ingly like the bufts we have of him, his 1 
was bald, his beard buQiy, and his ftature 1 
there was fomething very deterring in his a 
tenance ; his perfon was mean and his habit f 
lid ; his veft was of loofe drapery, thrown < 
his left fhoulder after the fafhion of a Spa 
Capa, and feemed to be of coarfe cloth, n 
i>f bbck wool undyed ; he had a (hort ftai 

2 
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his hand of knotted wood with a round head, 
which he was continually rubbing in the palm of 
his handy as he talked with Alcibiades, to whom 
he principally addreffed his difcourfe: Thucydides 
had lately returned from exile upon a general am- 
ncfty, and I obferved a melancholy in his coun* 
tenance mixed with indignation ; Euripides Teem- 
ed employed in examining the countenances of 
the fpeftators, whilft Antipho with great modes- 
ty paid a moft refpe£tful attention to the venerable 
philofopher on his right hand. Whilft I was en- 
gaged in obferving this refpeftable groups, my 
conductor whifpered the following words in iiiy 
car — ^kis is the fecond attach from the fame hands 
upon Socrates ; that of lafi year was defeated by 
Alcibiades ; but if this night's comedy fucceeds^ I 
prediB that our philofopher is undone : and in tnjh 
his fchool if much out of credit; for fome of 
the nvoffl characters of the age have come out of his 
hands of late. 

" When the players fir ft came on the ftagc 
there was fo great a murmur in the theatre, that 
I could fcarce hear them 5 after a Ihort time 
however the filence became pretty general, and 
the plot of the play, fuch as it was, began to 
open ; I perceived that the poet had devifed the 
character of an old clownilh father, who being 
plunged in debt by the extravagancies of a flant- 
ing wife and a fpendthrift fon, who wafted his 
fortune upon race-horfes, was for ever puzzling 
his brains to ftrike- upon fome expedient for 
cheating his creditors. With ihls view he goes 
to the houfe of Socrates to take counfel of that 
philofopher, who gives him a great many ridicu- 
lous inilru£tions, feemingly not at all to the pur- 
D 2 pofe. 
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po(e, and amongd other extravagancies aflures 
hitn that Jupiter has np concern in the govern- 
ment of the world, but that all the fundtions of 
providence are performed by ^he Clouds^ which 
upon his invocation appear and perforin the !part 
erf a chorus throughout the play : The phUofo* 
pher is continually foiled by the ruftic wit of the 
old father, who, after being put in Socrates's 
truckle bed and miferably ftung with vermin, has 
a meeting with his creditors, and endeavours to 
parry their demands with a parcel of pedantic 
quibbles, which he has learnt of the philofopher, 
and which give occafion to fcenes of admirable 
comic humour : My condu^or informed me this 
incident was pointed at Efchines, a favorite dif- 
ciple of Socrates ; a man, fays he, plunged ia 
debts and a mod notorious defrauder of his crc^ 
ditors. In the end the father brings his fon to 
be inftru6ted by Socrates ; the fon, after a fhort 
lecture, comes forth a perfedb Atheift, and gives 
his father a fevere cudgelling on the ftage, which 
irreverend adl he undertakes to defend upon the 
principles of the new philofophy, he had been 
learning. This was the fubftance of the play, in 
the courfe of which there were many grofs allu- 
fions to the unnatural vice, of which Socrates 
was accufed, and many perfonal llrokes againft 
Clifthenes, Pericles, Euripides, and others, which 
told ftrongly, and were much applauded by the 
theatre. 

" It is not to be fuppofed, that all this pafled 
without fome occafionai difguft on Ae part of the 
fpedlators, but it was evident there was a party 
in the theatre, which carried it through, notwith- 
ftanding the prefence of Socrates and the ref- 

pe£bble 
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pe^bable junto that attended him : For my part 
I fcarce ever took my eyes from him during the 
reprefentation, and I obferved two or three little 
aflionSj which feemed to give me fome infight 
into the temper of his mind during the fevered 
libel, that was ever exhibited againft any man's 
perfon and principles. 

<* Before Socrates appears on the ftage, the 
old man raps violently at. his door, and is reprov- 
ed by one of his difciples, who comes out and 
complains of the difturbance; upon his being 
queftioned what the philofopher may be then em- 
ployed upon, he anfwers that he is engaged in 
meafuHng the leap of a flea, to decide how many 
of its own lengths it fprings at one hop 5 the 
difciple alfo informs him with great iblcmnity, 
that Socrates has difcovered that the hum of a 
gnat is not made by the mouth of the animal, 
but from behind : This raifed a laugh at the ex- 
pence of the naturalifts and minute philofophers, 
and I obferved that Socrates himfelf fmiled at the 
conceit. 

«< When the fchool was opened to the ftage 
and all his fcholars were difcovered with their 
heads upon the floor and their pofteriors mount- 
ed in the air,, and turned towards the audience, 
though the poet pretends to account for it, as if 
they were fearching for natiural curiofities on the 
furfecc of the ground, the aftion was evidently 
intended to convey the groileft alluflon, and was 
fo received by the audience : When this fcenc 
was produced, I remarked, that Socrates fhook 
his he^d, and turned his eyes off the ftage j 
whilft Euripides with fome indignation threw the 
fleeve of his mantle over his face; this wasobr 
D 3 ferved 
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.ferved by the fpeftators, and" produced a confi- 
derable tumult, in which the theatre feemed pret- 
ty fairly divided, fo that the adlors flood upright, 
and quitted the pofture they were difcovered in, 

<« When Socrates was firft produced {landing 
on a ba£ket mounted into the clouds, the pcrfon 
of the aflor and the mafk he wore, as well as the 
garment he was dreiTed in, was the mod direA 
counterpart of the philofopher himfelf, that 
could be devifed. But when the a£lor, fpeak- 
ing in his charadler, in direct terms proceeded to 
deny the divinity of Jupiter, Socrates laid his 
hand upon his heart, and caft his eyes up with 
ailoniihment; in the fame moment Alcibiades 
ilarted from his feat, and in a loud voice cried 
out — Athenians ! is this fitting ? Upon this a 
great tumult arofe, and very many of the fpedla- 
tors called upon Socrates to fpeak for himfelf, 
and anfwer to the charge s when the play could 
not proceed for the noife and clamour of the 
people, all demanding Socrates to fpeak for him- 
felf, the philofopher unwillingly ftept forward, 
and faid — Tou require of me^ O Athenians^ to an^ 
Jwer to the charge ; there is no charge: neither is 
this a place to itfcourfe in about the gods ; Let the 
a&or proceed! — Silence immediately took place, 
and Socrates's invocation to Ihe Clouds foon ei^- 
fued \ the pafTage was fo beautiful, the machine- 
ry oiF the clouds fo finely introduced, and the 
chorus of voices in the air fo exquidtely conceiv- 
ed, that the whole theatre was in raptures, and 
the poet from that moment had entire poflefGon 
of their minds, fo that the piece was carried tri- 
umphantly to its period. In the heat of the ap» 
plaufe my Athenian friend whifpercd me in the 

ear. 
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ear and iaid — Dtpend upon i'tj Socrates will hear 
of this in another place ; he is a lojl man ; and re^ 
number 1 tell you that if all our philofophers and 
Jbphi/ls were driven out of Atlica^ it would he haP' 
py for Athens 2^ — At thefe words I ftarted and 
awaked from my dream. 



. N^IX. 

CALLIQPiE has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing letter \ it is dated from the houfe of a 
worthy clergyman, a friend of her father's, who 
with an exemplary wife lives upon a fmall coun^ 
try vicarage in primitive iimplicity, where that 
affliAed youig lady took fhelter. 

« S I R, 

«« After you left me at Lady Thimble's, I 
feized the firft moment, that the anguifh of my 
mind permitted me to make ufe of, to put myfelf 
in readinefs for taking my final leave of that fami- 
ly, and, according to the plan we had concerted, 
came without delay to this place, where, if any 
thing could have given abfolute peace to my 
mind, the confolation of thefe excellent people, 
and the ferenity of the fcene muft have done 
it. As it ¥ras, I felt my afflidtions lighten, my 
felf-rcproach became lefs bitter, and, whilft the 
vanity, which flattery had infpired me with, 
has been cured by their admonitions, the doubts 
D 4 that 
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that infidelity had raifed have been totally re- 
moved, and truth made clear to my eternal 
comfort and convidlion. Had it not been for 
this, I fhould have been given up to defpair; 
for as I heard no more from Captain Confhmtj 
I was convinced he had renounced me for evcrj 
in the mean time I wrote many letters, but 
lent none to him; fome of thefe letters were 
written in a high tone, moft of them in an 
humble one, and in one I gave a loofe to paf- 
iion and defpair in expreffions little (hort of 
phrenfyj all thefe I condantly deftroyed, for 
as I had not the heart to write angrily to him, 
fo I dreaded to appear mean in his eyes, if I 
was too plaintive ; nay I was not furc,- fince 
his fortune had become fo fuperior to minCy but 
I might lay myfelf open to a charge of the moft 
defpicable nature. 

** Thus my time pafled, till yefterday mom^ 
ing, upon obferving the houfe in one of thoft 
buflies, which the expectation of a' viiiter creates 
in fmall families, I found my good hoftefs' deep- 
ly engaged with her pafhy, and having myfelf 
become a confiderable adept in the art under 
her tuition, I was putting myfelf in order to a(^ 
£ft her in her preparations, when turning to me 
with a fmile, which feemed to fpring from joy 
as well as benevolence — Come^ my dear cbild^ (ays 
fhe, / ha%}e been at tvorh this hour ; and if you had 
known it ivas to entertain a friend of your father* s^ 
I am perfuaded you ivould not have let me becH fi 
long beforehand with you* — I aiked her who it was 
fhe expefted — No matter^ (he replied, fall to your 
ivoriy and do your beft^ like a good girl, for your 
mifirefj's credit as well as your 0W/i.— The figni&- 

caut 
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cant look, with which (he accompanied thefe 
words, fet my heart into fuch a flutter, that my 
hands no longer obeyed me in the tafk I under- 
took, . till having fpilt the milk, overthrown thfc 
eggs, and put every thing into the fame confufion 
with myfelf, I burft into a flood of tears, which 
ended in a flrong hyfteric fit. My fcreams 
brought the good man of the houfe and every 
•body in it to my afEftance ; but judge of my 
condition betwixt joy, aftonifhment and terror, 
when the figure of my beloved Conftant prefent- 
ed itfelf to my eyes ; My God ! he exclaimed, 
and fbarted back aghaft, then fprung to my aflift- 
ance, and clafping me in his arms, lifted me at 
once from the floor and ran with me into the 
parlour, where there was a couch — My life ! my 
foul ! — was all he could fay, for he was like a 
man befide himfelf with fright and agony, till I 
recovered ; this was at lafl: effe<Si:ed by a plentiful 
relief of tears, and then I found myfelf alone 
with my beloved Henry, my head reclined upon 
his neck, and him fupporting my whole weight 
in his arms, whilft he knelt on one knee at my 
feet; no fooner had I recolledled myfelf, than 
the blood, that had been driven from my cheeks 
during my fit, ruflied back again with violence 
and covered me with trlullies. Hcnry*s tranfports 
now became as vehement as his terrors had been, 
and loofing his hold of me for a moment, whilft 
he fixed his eyes upon me with an ardour, that 
confounded me fo as almoft to deprive me of 
fpeech or motion, he again caught me in his arms, 
and prefling me eagerly to his brcpft, al-' 
moft fmothered me with carefles. He then 
quitted me altogether, and throwing Limfelf 
on his knees at my feet, entreated me to for- 
n 5 give 
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give him, if he had offended me ; he had \^^cb i 
diftrafted between joy and terror, and (c^Tce 'f 
knew what he had done ; he proceeded to ac- ": 
count for the motives of his conduA towards fac$ ^ 
both when he wrote the letter to me from Ply- \ 
mouth, and for every moment of his time fince : 
That he had fet off for London the very day he 
wrote, had fought you out, and converged folly 
with you upon the effefts his letter had produced ; 
that, hearing I was come to this place, he would 
have followed me with an immediate explanation, 
if you had not prevailed with him to the contra- 
ry (for which advice I cannot now find in my 
heart to condemn you), that however he had 

E laced himfelf within two n>.iles of me in a neigh- 
ouring village, where he had daily intercourfe 
with the worthy Vicar, who gave him pun^al 
intelligence of the ftate of my mind and the to- 
tal revolution effefted in it j that what he fuffer- 
ed during this ftate of trial and fufpenfe no words 
of his could paint, but the accounts he received 
of me from this good man and the benefits he 
knew I was gaining by his counfel and converfati- 
on, kept him from difcovering himfelf, till he had 
permiffion for fo doing •, hat he threw himfelf 
upon my candor and good fenic for juftification 
in the honeft artifice he had made ufe of, and 
now that I added to my good qualities thofe reli- 
gious and domeftic virtues, which the fociety of 
unbelieving pedants had obfcured, but not ex- 
tingiiiflied, he hoped there was no further bar 
in the way of our mutual happinefs ; but 
that I would condefcend to accept a man 
whofe heart and foul were devoted to mc, and 
who had one recommendation at leaft to of- 
fer 
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fcr in his own Mhalf, which he flattered himfelf 
no other perfon could produce, and which he was 
fure would have fome weight with me : So faying, 
lie pat a letter into my hands, which I had no 
fooner glanced my eye upon than perceiving it 
was the well-known hand-writing of my eve^' 
honoured and lamented father, I funk back upon 
the couch and diiTolved again into tears : Even 
the manly heart of my Henry now gave way, and 
the fad remembrance of his departed friend melt- 
ed his brave bofom into all the foftnefs of a wo- 
man's. — ^Then, Sir, Oh then indeed I loved him, 
then he triumphed in my heart ; how dear, how 
noble, how almofl divine did he then appear ! his 
eyes, whofe ardent raptures had aflrighted ine, 
now, when I faw them bathed in tears, infpired 
me with the pureft paffion, and contemplating 
him with the affection of a lifter, not regarding 
him as a lover, I caft off all referve, and follow- 
ing the impulfe of the foul, Deareft and heft of 
men ! I cried — and funk into his arms. 

•* Thus, Sir, you have the full and unreferved 
account, to which your friendfliip is entitled ^ ftill 
there remains one adl of kindnefs in your power 
to fhew me, and which my Henry jointly with my- 
felf folicits, which is, that you would ftand in the 
place of your deceafed friend upon our marriage, 
and compleat the kind part you have taken in 
vay welfare, by joining my hand with <hat of the 
moil defervjng man on earth. 

<* I had almoft forgot to mention to you a 
circumftance, that pafled as we were fitting at 
table after dinner, and by which our good friend 
the Vicar undefignedly threw me into a confufi- 
on, that was exceedingly diftreiling, by repeat- 
ing 
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Ing fome vcrfcs from Popels EBay on Man» vtJ 
which he applied to me to help hun out iti his 
quotation : I certainly remembered the paAage, 
and could have fupplied his memory with the 
words ; but Henry being prefent, and the recol- 
leftion of what had pailed on the fubjeA of poet- 
ry rufliing on my mind, at the fame time that I 
thought I faw him glance a fignificant look at me, 
threw me into fuch embarrafiment on the fudden^ 
that in vain endeavouring to evade the fubjeA^ 
and being prefled a little uiifeafonably by the 
Vicar, my fpirits alfo being greatly fluttered by 
the events of the morning, I could no longer 
command myfelf, but burft into tears, and very 
narrowly efcaped falling into a fecond hyftcric. 
Nothing ever equialled the tendemefs of Henry 
on this occaiion ; nay I thought I could difcover 
that he was fecrctly pleafed with the event, as it 
betrayed a confcioufnefs of former vanidos, and 
feemed to prove that I repented of them i What- 
ever interpretation he might put upon it, ftill I 
could not bring myfelf to repeat the verfes ; and 
believe I fhall never utter another couplet whilft 
I live; I am certain I fliall never make one. 

« I inclofe you a copy of my father*s letter to 
Henry; And am. Sir, 

Your fincere friend, 

And moft obliged fervant, 

Anne .** 

Though the letter, of which my amiable corres- 
pondent has inclofed a copy, is haftily written in 
the buftleand hurry of fervice, yet as it breathes 
the fcntiments of the friend, the father, and the 

hero. 
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Wo, and as every relic of fo venerable a charafter 
Is, ih my opinion at leaft, too precious not to be 
ppcferved, I fhall take permiffion of the reader to 
fubjoin it. 

Dear Harry y 
Thisperverfe wind has at loft taken Jhame at cofu 
fining fo many brave fellows in port ^ and cotne about to 
the eqfty fo that we are all in high fpirits getting un^ 
der weigh :' ^e Commi/Jioners yacht is along'fidey and 
I drop, thefe fenv lines by nvay of far ewe I to affure my 
brave lady that whether we meet again^ or noty you 
/hall not hear a bad account ofyouroldfhipmatey nor 
with GoeFs blefftng xfhis crew, I think we fhall foon 
come into aSHony and that being the cafcy d^yefecy feio 
ivords and fair-dealing are befl between friends : Y^ou 
tell mcy if you get aprizcy you mean to marry Nancy ; 
that is honefly for the girl is cruelly in love with youy 
and I like her the better for it ; afeamatis daughter 
fljould be a feaman*s frundy and without fiattery 1 
dor^t believe a braver lad ever trod a plank in the king's 
fervice than yourfelf'—fo enough of that y you have my 
€onfenty and with it all the fortune I have to befiow^ 
which is littk^fnore than my blefftng^ 

There isMne thing however I mufl warn you of^ 
which isy thht thegirly though of a good nature in the 
maitiy has got a romantic turfi *« her heady and is ter-^ 
ribly givento reading and making verfes andfuch land- 
lubbers trafhy as women andfailors have nothing to do 
with ; noiv I wfuld net have you make a fool of your- 
felfy Harrys and marry a learned wifey though fhe 
tuas ofwy own begetting, ^'therefore Nancy dndyom 
come to an underfiandingtogethery when my old car- 
ccfe'fhdtth^ feeding thefifhety remember it it on this ex- 
prtfs c$rKtition4nlyy which I charge ym ofi your honour 
to bbfirve^ that yott burn her books y as I will do ifeve)r 
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I get at them J and never yoke 'with her till Jbe has ^f' 

nounced the vagaries of poetry^ which if you cmt hef 

of you have my free leave to make her as good a hufifOld 

as you can J and God blefs you nvith her : and this 

you willobjerve and obey as the lafl will andteftamtnt 

of him who is 

Tours till deaths 

* * « # « #^ 

P. S. Remember I tell youj Harry ^ this old fbip is 
damned crank and leewardly ; but our wfeacres 
would not take her down^ fo they mu/ljlahd by the 
confequences ; fhe is a fine man of war at the 
nuorjly and f fhe comes along fide of the Monfteurs^ 
will give their frjl-rates a warming. Hurrah J ivi 
are under fail 1 



UPON revifing what I wrote fbr Calliope in an- 
fwer to Dr. Mac-Infiders difcourfe againft Chriff s 
xniraclesj I find the argument fo conneAed with 
certain paffages in the life of the great heathen ph:- 
lofopher Pythagoras, which the adverfaries of 
Chriitianity have fet up agaTnll the Icriptural re- 
cords of the Meffias, that 1 have been tempted to 
enlarge upon what I gave to that young lady by 
prefacing it with an account of what I find curiout 
in the relations of the fophiib and biographers 
touching that extraordinary man. 

The variety of fictions, which the writers, who 
treat of Pythagoras, have interiperfed in their ac- 
counts^ makes it difficult to trace out any ^onfiA 

tent 
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^nt ftory of his life : His biographers agree fcarce- 
ly in any one faft or date : Porphyry fays he was 
bom at Tyre ; Jamblichus will have it to 
be at Sidon, probably as being the more ancient 
city ; Jofephus fays it is as hard to fix the place of 
his nativity, as Homer's, or to afccrtain the year 
of his birth. Jamblichus, glancing at the gofpcl 
account of the birth of Chrift, fays, that when the 
mother of Pythagoras was with child of him, her 
hufband being ignorant of her pregnancy, brought 
her to the oracle at Delphi, and there the prophc- 
tels told him the firft news of his wife's having 
conceived, and alfo that the child, fhe then went 
with, fhould prove the grcateft bleffing to man- 
kind ; that her hufband thereupon changed her 
name from Parthenis to Pythais, and, when the 
child was born, named him Pythagoras, as being 
foretold by Apollo Pythius, for fo, ,fays he, the 
name fignifies ; and adds, that there can be no 
doubt, but that the foul of the child was one of 
Apollo's companions in heaven, and came down by 
commiffion from him. When this and many o- 
ther fables are caft out of the account it is moft 
probable that Pythagoras was bom at Samos in the 
3d year of Olymp. XLVIII, 586 years before 
Chrift, being the fon of Mnefarchus, an en- 
graver of feals, v4iich Mnefarchus was defccnd- 
cd from Hippafusof Phlius, and his mother Py- 
thais from Ancscus, one of the planters of Samos. 

Nature beftowed upon Pythagoras a form and 
pcrfon more than ordinarily comely •, he gave ear- 
ly indications of a mind capable of great exertions, 
and ambitious of excelling in knowledge : The 
Greeks had now begun to open fchools for the 
public inftru£tion of youth i the rudiments of fci- 

encc 
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ence were taught in thefe feminaries to a degree 
fufficient for the common purpofes of liberal oiu- 
cation, but the laft finifhing for fuch as afpired to 
be adepts in the fuperior learning of the times was 
only to be obtained amongft the Egyptian and 
Chaldean fages ; to them was the great refort of 
literary travellers ; from their fource Greece had 
derived her fyftems of theology and natural philo- 
fophy. The Egyptians were in pofleffion of ma- 
ny ancient traditions of Mofaical origifl, though 
difguifed by emblems and hieroglyphics, which 
Greece in adopting was never able to develope, and 
of which it is probable the Egyptians themfelves 
had loft the clue : The Greeks, ever fince the time 
of Cecrops, had been progreflirely ere6ling a fa- 
bulous and idolatrous fyftem of theology upon this 
foundation. The Egyptians in very early time un- 
der certain types and iymbols had fhadowed out 
the attributes of the deity, the great events of the 
deluge and re-peopling of the earth, and thefe be- 
ing received by the Greeks in a literal fenfc, ge- 
tierated in the end a multitudinous race of deities 
with a thoufand chimerical rites and ceremonies, 
which altogether formed fo puzzling a compound 
abfurdity, that no two thinking heathens agreed 
in the fame creed : Still they went on accumulat- 
ing error upon error ; every pfiilofophier, who re^ 
turned from Egypt, imported fome adilition to the 
of ftock, till Olympus was crowded with divinities. 
If the heathens had ever dcllned their religion, 
and cftabliihed it upon fyftem, thi^ vould have 
deftroycd it ; but whilft every man might think 
for himfclf, and every man, who thouglit at all, 
got rid oT his difticultics by fLippoiing there wai 
fome myftery in the cafe, which he cither did not 

trouble 
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trouble himfelf to interpret, or interpreted as he 
faw £rty the impofing fabric flood, and, magnified 
through the mifts of error, appeared to have a dig- 
nity and fubftance, which upon examination and 
fcrutiny would have vanifhed. 

The parents of Pythagoras put him firft under 
the tuition of Pherecydes of Syrus : Phcrecydes 
did not die till Olymp. LXVI, fo that Diogenes 
Laertius muft be flagrantly miftaken in faying that 
Pythagoras' fhidied under this philofopher till his 
death : He was very young when he went into 
Syria for this purpofe, for he returned to Samoa 
to his parents, and after ftudying fome time under 
Hermodamas there, fet out upon his travels into 
Egypt at the age of eighteen. At this early age he 
had acquired all the erudition the philofophers of 
Greece could give him; he had already vifited 
many cities of Syria, and performed his initiations ; 
It is faid he had confulted Thales in perfon, and 
been advifed by that fage to profecute his ftudies 
^nongfl the learned Egyptians 5 but this is doubt- 
ful ; it is altogether improbable that he fliould 
depart from Samos at the age of eighteen upon the 
patriotic motive afcribed to him by Laertius of a* 
voiding the growing tyranny of his countryman 
Polycratcs ; cfpccially when the fame biographer 
informs us, that he took letters of recommendation 
from Polycrates to King Amafis, defiring him to 
give order for Pythagoras's being inllrudted by 
the Egyptian priefts. 

With this letter Pythagoras repaired to Amafis, 
and obtained an order to the priefts, agreeable 
to the requeft of Polycrates ; with this he went 
firft to the priefts .of Heliopolis 5 they declined the 
execution of it by referring him to their brethren 

at 
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at Memphis, as being their feniors in the facerdo- 

tal rank ^ thefe again evaded the order and dif 

patched him to tlie DiofpoHtes ; he-found thefi 

fages as little difpofcd to compliance as the pricft 

of Heliopolis or Memphis ; however,, as the king*! 

command was urgent, they did not think fit ab 

folutely to difobey it, but took a method, whicl 

they thought would anfwer the fame purpofc, an< 

began by deterring and alarming the inquiiitiv 

youth by their preparatory auilerities ; but the 

had no common fpirit to deal with; Pythagoras han 

a conftitution that could endure liardfhips, and ai 

ambition that nothing could daunt v he fubmitte 

to the ceremony of circumcifion, and was initial 

ed into their facred rites, unintimidated by all tfa 

horrors, with which they contrived to fet thci 

forth* They began then to regard him with mor 

benignity and refpe£t, and when they found hii 

learning their language with furprizing rapidit] 

and conforming to their difcipline with- the mo 

rigid exa£biefs, they looked upon him with fm 

prife and admiration ; they now refolved to hoi 

nothing back from talents fo extraordinary an 

temper fo ccmformable ; he learnt thebthraefor 

of letters ; they admitted him to their facrificc 

and difciofed the moft fecret rites of their religioi 

myfteries never before imparted to any foreigne 

He refided in Egypt a long time, during which 1 

read the books of the ancient priefts, and in the 

he difcovered thefources of the Grecian theolog 

and how erroneous the fyftem was, which they h^ 

derived from thofe fources 5 he is fuppofed henc 

forth to have held the gods of the heathen in co; 

tempt, and to have entertained fuitable ideas 

The One Supreme Being. 

HavL 
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Having perfected himfelf in the geometry and 
aftronomy of the Egyptians, and acquired the ob- 
fervaiions of infinite agesy (as Valerius Maximu? 
cxprefles it) he determined upon exploring new 
and more diftant fcenes in fearch of knowledge^ 
and from Egypt went to Babylon ; his recom- 
mendations from Egypt fecured him a reception 
by the Chaldees and Magi ; here he was a difci- 
ple of Nazaratus the Aflyrian, and we are told by 
Porphyry, that he was purified by Zabratus from 
all defilement of his former life 5 by what particu- 
lar modes of difcipline this purification was efifefl- 
cd Porphyry does not explain. From Babylon he 
paihed his travels into Perfia, and was indrudled 
by the Magi in their religion and way of living ; 
from thera. he received thofe rules of diet, which 
he afterwards prefcribed to his difciples, with va-» 
rious opinions of things clean and unclean, which 
wlere amongft his maxims : Thele conform to the 
preient prafticeof the Brahmins, which may well 
be fuppofed tahave been inviolably preferved thro* 
that ieparated and facred Caft from times of high 
antiquity ; for what invention can be devifed to 
iecute the Langevity of any fyftem better than that 
upon which the facerdotal order of Brahmins is 
eftablifhed ? By the Perfian Magi he was inftruft- 
cd in many particulars of Jewiili knowledge, chief- 
ly their interpretations of dreams. We have Ci- 
cero's authority for thb part of his travels {dtfin^ 
lib. V.) and Valerius Maximus fays the Perlian 
Magi taught him a moft compleat fyftem of ethics ; 
that they likewife inftrudled him in the motions 
and courfes of the heavenly bodies, their proper- 
ties and efie^, and the influence every ftar refpeo- 
tively is fuppofed to have. 

In 
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In the courfe of thefc travels he pafled more 
than twenty years ; he then turned his face home- 
wards, taking the ifle of Crete in his way: here 
and at Lacedemon he perufed their famous codes 
of laws, and having now compleated the great 
tour of fcience, and ftored his mind with all 
the hidden treafures of oriental knowledge, 
he prefented himfelf for the firft time to the ad- 
miring eyes of Greece aflembled at the Olympic 
Games. 

A fpedtacle no doubt it was for univerfal admi- 
ration and refpe^ ; an underihmding fo enriched 
and full in its meridian vigour was an objed, that 
the wifeli of his contemporaries might look up to 
with veneration little fhort of idolatry. Pythago* 
ras in this attitude, furrounded by the Grecian fs^ 
ges on the field of the Olympic Games, whilfk e- 
very eye was fixed with rapture and delight upon 
one of the moft perfect forms in nature, oegan to 
pour forth the wonders of his do£fa-ine : Aftonifh* 
ment feized the hearers, and almoft doubting if it 
was a mortal, that had been dilcourfing, they with 
one voice applauded his wifdom, and demanded 
by Vhat title he would in future be addreflfed: Py* 
thagoras anfwered, that their feven fages had ta- 
ken the name of wife men or fophiils ; for his part 
he left them in poiTefiion of a diftin£lion they fo 
well merited ; he wifhed to be no otherwifc re- 
membered or defcribed, than as a Lover of Wtf- 
dom \ his prctenfions did not go to the pofleffion of 
It ; and if they would call him a Philofopher^ he 
fhould be contented with the appellation : From 
this time the name of PJiilofopher became a title 
of honour amongft the learned, whilft that of So- 
phift funk into univerfal contempt. 

No. XL 
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I HAVE obferved that Pythagoras on his return 
fi?om the Eaft took the ifland of Crete in his way ; 
here he vifited the famous philofopher Epimeni- 
des. Porphyry and Jamblichus muft be greatly 
out in their chronology when they make Epimeni- 
des one of Pythagoras's fcholars ; Laertius's ac- 
count is more probable, who fays he was one of 
Pythagoras's mafters, which naturally accounts for 
that philofopher's feeking an interview with him 
in Crete, as he did afterwards with Pherecydes on 
his death-bed in Syria": In this interview Pythago- 
ras no doubt gave an account to Epimenedes of 
the many marvellous things he had learnt in his 
travels, and fo far the difciple may be laid to have 
inftru<Sted his mafter ; Epimenides himfelf was no 
fmall adept in the marvellous, and propagated a 
ftory thro' Greece of his having flept fifty-feven 
years in a cave, and that upon waking after his 
long repofe he rcfumed his fearch for fome ilieep, 
which his father had fent him upon more than 
half a century before ; the ftory does not fay that 
he found thefe flieep, which probably were now 
become nwre difficult to recover than upon his 
iirft fearch ; he returned however to his father's 
houfe, and was rather furprifed upon difcovering 
a new generation in polTeffion, who thought no 
more of Epimenides, than they did of his iiieep : 
This fleeping philofopher however filled up the 
gap in his life pretty well, for Xenophones fays 
he lived to one hundred and fifty-feven years of 
age ; and the Cretans, who are liars upon record^ 

ftretch 
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ftretch their account to two hundred and ninci 
nine years, modeftly ftopping fhort of three cci 
turies. Dedudling therefore fifty-feven years i 
fleep, during which he probably made no great a( 
vances in fcience, he might have occafion to go I 
fchool, when he waked, and, though an old mai 
might be a young fcholar under Pythagoras, if tl 
credibility of the above ilory can be once admittet 

From the Olympic Games Pythagoras repain 
. to Samos, and opened fchool in a place called : 
the time of Antipho, (who is quoted by Laertiu 
Pythagora Hemicyclus, Here he began a praftice 1 
continued in Italy of retiring to a cave without tl 
town for the purpofe of fludy, but in foft the id« 
was, like mofi others of his, oriental : Hermi 
have it to this day, and if mortification is ufed i 
recommend religion, folitude may be chofen 
fet off wifdom. Pythagoras in a cave, vifited 
the dead of night with awful reverence and cr 
dulity, might pafs ftories upon his hearers, whi< 
he could not rifque in the face of the fun and tl 
ftreets of the city. 

He was not however fo far fequeftered from tl 
concerns of the world, as to enjoy himfelf in h 
cave under the tyranny of Polycrates, now mo: 
oppreflive than at his departure for Egypt, t 
thereupon reiblved to go into Italy, and toe 
Delos in his way ; here he wrote the verfes on t] 
fepulchre of Apollo, which Porphyry record; 
From Delos he palTed to Phlius, the anciei 
country of his family, and at Phlius Cicero inforn 
us he expounded feveral points of his new phil< 
fophy to the tyrant Leo, who being ftruck wii 
his doctrine, demanded of him what branch i 
fcience he principally profeffcU : Pythagoras r 

plic 
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plied that he profeiled none, but was a FhiUpH 

pher : The name was new to Leo, and he defired 

to be informed of its fignification, and wherein 

phiiofophers differed from other profeflbrs of the 

learned fciences: Pythagoras anfwered, That it 

appeared to him nun were drawn to differ£nt ohjeEls 

and pursuits in life, as the Greeks were to their O- 

lympic GameSf fomejhr glory^ fomefor gain ; at the 

fame time^ fays ht^you tnuft have obferved that others 

attend without any view to either j for curioftty and 

amufeinent only ; Jo we^ who are travellers and ad" 

venturers^ as it were^ from another life and another 

' nature^ come amongj} mankitid^ indifferent to the ordi^ 

nary allurements of avarice or ambition,^ and fludious 

of nothing but of the truth and ejfence of things : Such 

I may be ccdUd L»overs of Wifdom^ or in one word 

Phiiofophers ; andy like the unconcerned fpeBators /j- 

\ kve defcribed, have no other interejis to purfue^ but 

I the acquifition of knowledge and the rational enjoy^ 

[ ments of a contanplative mind, — In this reply he 

glances at his dodb-ine of the Metempfvchofis. 

In his progrefs towards Italy Pythagoras went 
to Delphi, that he might give the more authority 
to his precepts upon the pretence of his having re- 
ceived them from the pricftefs Theoclea. 

In Italy he eftabliihed himfclf for the remainder 
of his life, and taught there forty years, wanting 
one, in . his colleges at Metapontum, Heraclea, 
and Croton. He ftayed twenty years at Croton 
before he went to Metapontum ; Mib, the fa- 
mous Olympic viflor, was one of his fcholars at 
the former of thcfe places. The fame of his doc- 
trines drew a prodigious refort to his college ; no 
Icfs than fix hundred difciples at one time attend- 
ed his leftures nightly: He impofed rules of pre- 
paration 
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paration and a fyftem of difciplinefor his fhidec 
admirably contrived to infpire them with venc 
tion for his perfon, and "to train their minds 
the exercifes of patience and refpeft : He prdcr 
ed a probationary filence of five years, duri 
which initiation they were not once admitt 
the fight of their mailer, who in the mean 
time, hke an invifible and fuperior fpirit, govei 
ed them after the moft abfolute manner by ms 
dates, which they never heard but through t 
channel of his fubordinate agents : At length th 
were ufiiered with much ceremony into the awl 
prefence. Such a courfe of difcipline could t 
fail to prepare every mind, capable of undergoi 
it, for the marvellous fVories, which at certs 
times he introduced into his lectures touching t 
do6h4ne of the Metempfychofis, and the revel^i 
of his own divinity : He fcrupled not to tell the; 
that he was the Apollo of the Hyperboreans, ai 
he corroborated his aflertion by expofing to vh 
his thigh compofed of folid gold ; his food, whi 
was of the fimpleft fort, was conveyed to him 
bis recefs in a manner fo fecret, that he was n 
difcovered to be fubjedl to the common appetil 
and neceifities of human nature ; his perfon v 
mofl comely and commanding, and his drefs 
ftudied cleaiilinefs and fimplicity ; he was alwa 
clad in milk-white garments of the pureft woe 
he told them his foul had pafled thro' feveral an* 
cedent forms, and that it had originally rccciv 
from Mercury, when it inhabited the body of^t) 
lides (fbn of thatCod) the privilege of migrating: 
ter the death of one body into that of another, wi 
the faculty of remembering all the adtions of 
pr?etcrient flatcs ; that thcle tranfmigrations wc 

I 
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nediate, but after intervals, in which his 
ited the regions of the other world, and 
nitted to the fociety of departed fpirits ; 
nrtue of this prerogative, it palled after fomc 
Dm the body of .^halides into that of Eu- 
s, who was wounded by Menelaus at the 
" Troy, and in liis perfon wiis confcious of 
id occurred in that of his predeceflbr \ that 
appeared on earth in the perfon of Hermo- 
who gave proofs of his reminifcence by ap- 
; to the fhicld fufpended in the tempk of 
by the hands of Menelaus ; from Hermo- 
t pafled into one Pyrrhus a fifherman, rc- 
the like confcioufnefs ; and laftly it had 
itfelf, where it now was, poffefllng all 
umulated recollcftion of its paft tranfmigra- 

ing as thefe fi£lions were, ftill they were 
d ; for the powers of his mind were won- 
and the authority he had eflabliflied over 
rers by fuperior wifdo^n and ingenious de- 
ls unbounded 5 the curious refearches of his 
in the Eaft, and the pafiion he had there 
^ed for the marvellous and fupernatural, in- 
himwith the ambition of paffing himfelf 
he world for fomething above human ; he 
lined on the credulity of his difciples with 
% that he found it would bear whatever he 
It proper to impofe ; he was fcnlible he 
:nded all men living in wifdom, and he re- 
to afllime a fuperiority of nature alfo. The 
'traririnigration was not ftnrted by Pythago- 
: was of Eaftcrn origin, but too far out of 
3r any then alive to trace it to its fource : He 
L.I. E told 
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told his fcholars he fliQuld revifit thcparth m 
hundred and fix years after hi? death. 

Doftrines like thefe were hard to be rece 
but he fo well balanced fidtion with truth, 
they could not be feparpted at the tiiyic ; the ft 
fortified the weak fo eifedhially, that both 
place together •, in matheiv:atics, aftronomy, 
moral philofophy, he ^ras an unrivalled mafter 
golden verfeis dcrl'erved the name : His princ 
were temperate, moral, humane, and abo\ 
things pacifying and conciliatory : When h 
mitted a .difciple into his prefence, he took 
ever after into his moft cordial fi'icndfliip and 
fidence, and men efteemed it the higheil he 
of their lives to have pafled their probation ii 
I'chool of Pythagoras, and to be allowed acc< 
his perfon. 

After he had ftaid twenty years at Crotoi 
removed to Metapontum, where he had a m 
licent houfe, which was afterwards convertec 
a temple to Ceres, an. I a fchool which was c 
the Mufeum : Here he was yilited by the fa: 
Abaris, prieft of the Hyperborean Apollo ; 
his fabulous hiftorians give out, that having t 
Abaris's arrow, he rode upon it through zl 
to Taurominium in one day, though diftant 
Metapontum fome days failing. Hearing th 
aged mafter Pherecydes was dying of a loath 
difeafe in Delos, he went thither, and exerts 
his art to recover hun ; and when he was • 
having buried him with all the ceremonies d 
a father, he returned to Italy. This inftanc 
friendfliip is the laft public action I find recc 
in his life : The manner of his death is vari 
reported, as well as the age at which he died 

3 
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pjobable account fixes it at eighty years ; as 
.e%:ataftroptie of his death, the relation moft 

dredited informs u^ that one Cylon of Cro- 
,a ri^k, ambitious, and diforderly man, hav- 
jffil^d himfelf to the college and been rcjcdl- 
r Pythagoras, was fo enraged thereby, that 
ig coUedled a hired mob, he affaulted the 
e ofMilo, when Pythagoras and his difciples 
: there aflembled, and burnt the houfe with 
f body in it, two or three excepted, who nar- 
y efcaped. Pythagoras, to whom his difci- ' 
even in the laft extremity paid a filial reve- 
c and attention, was folicitcd to make his ef- 

; but not being willing to expofe himfelf tp 
;>eople, as a fugitive anxious to preferve life, 
n his friends were on the point of perifhing, 
efifted their entreaties and was burnt to death, 
diis account I incline; but others contend, 
he efcaped from the flames, and was killed 
urfuit ; fome relate that he took refuge in the 
cs' Temple at Metapontum, where being kej^ 
i.yiftuals forty xiays, he was ftarved ; and o- 
' hiftorians with, as little probability on their 
fay, that being purfued into a bean-plot, he 
e flopped., becaufe he would not pafs over 
aibited ground^ and yielded his throat to the 
fuers. After his death his furviving difciples 
e difperfed into Greece and the neighbouring 
Qtrics. 

?hus perifhed Pythagoras, the Samian philofo-^ 
r, founder of the Italian fchool, and the gr^ 
inary of the heathen world. . ^ 
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N'^ XII. 

HAVING in my two preceding papers* been at 
fome pains in colle^ng an account of the life of 
Pythagoras from the many .various uncpnneded 
particulars, fcattered up and down in the works of 
the fophifts and biographers touching that extra- 
ordinary man, I now come to my main objeft, in 
which I defire the reader^s attention, why ft I at- 
tempt to fliew in what jpanner the heathen wri* 
ters have applied thefe particulars in oppofition to 
the life and aftions of Chrift ; this wiH be the fub- 
jeft of the, prefent paper ; ip my next I purpofc 
to conclude by anfwering thofe arguments, on 
which modern caviller.s have grounded their rea- 
fonings againft the gofpel miracles ; a fubjedl to 
which r have been led by Dr. Mac-Infidel's dif- 
courfe, of which fome notice has been taken in 
former papers. 

•It has been unfortunate for Pythagoras, that the 
writers of Julianas time, to pay court to the Em- 
peror, fhould have corrupted their account of him 
with fo many fidlions and abfurdities; for he was 
truly a very wonderful man :. But when they un- 
dertook to depreciate the character of Chrift, his 
dodbrin^s and miracles, by afcribing aftions to 
Pythagoras equal, or, as they conceived, fuperior 
to what Chrift had done upon earth, they were 
driven to ftrange refourccs in deifying their philo- 
fopUcr ; for in fa<St the time was rather paft for 
thofe deluo-kris ; deification after death was the 
moft that could uv. -^tempted, and even ihtjulium 
Sidus held its place in tux,i,eavens by a precarious 

tenure : 
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tenure : At- the fame time an apothcofts would not 
ftrve their purpofe \ it was ncccflliry to make Py- 
thagoras* a go J or the fon of a god, aiid to give him 
a fupernatural birth from the- womb of a virgin : 
The next bufinefs was to ini^eftliim with the power 
of working miracles ; but here fome ftubborn fafts 
lajd in their way ^ he ha 3 vifited Epimcnides- in 
his laft (icknefs without being able to prolong his 
li¥e ; they were driven to ridiculous refburces ; and 
taking- Abaris'^s arrow in aid, fent their philofo- 
pher upon it through the air from Metapontum to 
Taurominium ; becaufe Chrift had walked on tKc 
fea, Pythagoras rode through the fkies ; becaufe 
Chrift had been forty days in the wildernefs, Py- 
thagoras was to be forty days without food in the 
Temple ofthe Mufes at Metapontum ; becaufe 
Chrift defcendcd into Hades, and rofe again from 
the dead, and appeared on earth, Pythagoras def- 
cended to the ftiades below, remained there a com- 
pleat year, faw Homer, Hefiod, 'and other de- 
parted fpirits, returned upon earth wan and ema- 
ciated, and reported what he had feen in full af- 
fembly of his difciples, whilft his mother, by his 
fp2cial direction before liis defcent, regiftered up- 
on tables all that paffed, and noted the times of 
his temporary death and refurreftion 5 to carry 
on the competition, he was made to allay winds, 
tempeft^, and earthquakes, to cure difeafes whe- 
ther of mind or body, and to foretel to certain fifh- 
ermen whom he found at work, how many fiQi they 
(liould inclofe in their net : The reader, who has 
confulted Porphyry and Jamblichus, will call to 
mind other coincidencies. 

With what fuperior, what inconteftable ftrength 

of evidence does the difciple of Chrift meet the 

E 3 difciple 
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difciple of Pythagoras m this comparifon bctwee/F 
their mafters ! The heathen feacher was aimed a? 
miracle of erudition 5 he traverfed the Eaftinpuf- 
fuit of fcience, and colle<n:ed knowledge wherever 
it was to be found, with unremitting induftry : 
Chrift lived in privacy and obfcurity, educated oft- 
ly in the humble trade and occupation of his pa- 
rents, to whom he was obedient and devoted, till 
he fet out upon the functions of his miflion. The 
perfon of the firft was captivating and comely, not 
to be approached but with awe and adoration, with 
preparatory penances and rigid initiatiotis, with 
(•very artifice to fet him off that human wit could 
deviie ; tJie other was defpifed atid rejeEled of men ; 
the fimplfft and the meekeft being, that ever 
walked the earth ; converfing freely with all 
men, prefentinghimfelf to the poor and lowly, to 
women and little children ; in him was no form 6j 
com'clincfsj that men fliould defire ; no artifice or 
trick to catch applaufe or to excite furprife : If he 
exercifed his miraculous power in liealing the in- 
firiti, or reviving the dead, he did it in filence, and 
under injunction of fecrecy, direfting men to pay 
their thanks to God alone, and forbidding thein 
even to call him good. No magic numbers, nor myf« 
tic fvmbols obfcured his doftrines, but he deliver- 
ed the fimple fyftem of his puremorality in little 
eafy anecdotes, levelled to the capacity, and fitted 
to the memory of the pooreft and moft illiterate. 
From fuch he chofe his difciples, that the luifdotn 
cfthis tmrld might have no Ihare in his miniftry, 
and he refted upon the weakeft agents the talk of 
preaching and propagating the fublimeft religion. 
Gloomy enthufiafts have buried themfclves in de- 
bxis and caverns of the earth to brood in folitude 

and 
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8nd fpend their days in penances and prayers ; am- 
Wtious innovators have been carried to the highell 
pitch of Itaman greatnefs'by becoming founders of 
aoew religion ;• but Chrift taught his diiciples nei- 
ther to fhun fociety, nor to difturb authorities ; he 
told them indeed tlrat they ftiould die for the faitli 
they profefled, but it Avas not the deatli of foldiers, 
but of martyrs, they Ihoukl fuffcr, and thcfe pre- 
cepts he confirmed by his own example, b^ing /itl 
like a lamb to the Jlaughler ; if they, who profel's his 
religion, were to pra£life it, Univcrial Love and 
Benevolence would obtain upon earth. 

BuC of the internal evidences of Chrift's religion 
I am not now to f|>eak •, fo long as the dirtinctions 
between good and evil exift, x.{idi can need no 
defence ; if men agree in the one, they cannot dif- 
fer or difpute about the other. With regard to 
Aego(pelofChrift'ismii'acles, I may be allowed in 
general to obferve, that thefe forgeries of Porphy- 
ry and Jamblichus in imitation of them, warrant a 
fair prefumption, that if thefe writers could have 
dJrprovcd the authorities of the Evangelifts, and 
coQtjroverted the matter of faft, they would not 
have reforted to fo indecifive and circuitous a mode 
of oppofiDg them, as this which they are now exa- 
mining : Men of fuch learning as thefe writers, 
would not have rifqued extravagant fivflions merely 
to keep way with a hiftory, which they had more 
immediate means of refuting : on the other hand, 
jf their abfurdity fhould lead any man to fuppofe, 
that they forged thefe accounts by way of parody 
and in ridicule of the Gofpels, the accounts them- 
felves give the ftrongeft evidence to the contrary, 
and it is clear beyond a doubt, that both Porphy- 
ry and Jamblichus mean to be credited in their 
E 4 . hiftories 
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hiflories of Pythagoras, as ferioufly as Philo 
does in his of Apollonius Tyaneus. 

This will more fully appear by referring 
circumflances, that occafioned thefe hiftoi 
be written. 

CJirlll having performed his miracles opei 
before io many witneiTes,- it is not found th 
matter of fa6t was ever queftioned by ?.«y, w 
ed in that age : On the contrary we fee it \ 
knowledged by his moft vigilimi enemies thi 
rifees : They did not deny the miracle, bu 
afcribcd it to the aid of the prince of the de\ 
weak a fubterfuge againft the evidence of the 
i'enfes probably fatibiied neither themfelves 
thcrs; if it had, this accufation of forcery 
capital by their law, and alfo by that of th 
mans) would have been heard of, when the) 
fo much to feek for crimes, wherewith to • 
him on his trial: If any man fhall objedl 
this is arguing out of the gofpels m favour 
gofpcls, 1 contend that this matter of fa6ld< 
reft folely on the gofpel evidence, but alfc 
collateral hiftoric proof ; for this very argun 
the Pharifees, and this only, is made ufe 
thofe Jews, whom Celfus brings in arguing i 
the Chriftian religion ; and thofe Jews on th 
account rank Clurift with Pythagoras ; and 
lenge the cavillers againft Chrift's miracles 
to controvert what is thus aflerted, or to p: 
any other argument of Jewifli origin, exce 
afcribed to the Pharifees by the gofpel, 
from Celfus, as abovementioned, or any 
writer. 

Celfus, it is well known, was a very l 
|DaB, and wrote in the time of Adrian or fom 
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later ; this was not above fifty years after the date 
of Clirift's miracles. Celfus did not controvert 
the accounts of them, who were witnefles of the 
miracles, nor attempt to (hew any inconfiftence or 
chicanery in the^fadts themfelves ; he takes up at 
fecond hand the old Pharifaical argument of af- 
cribing them to the power of the devil : In fhort, 
they were performed, he cannot deny it j there 
was no trick or artifice in the performance, he 
cannot difcover any .; the accounts of them are no 
forgeries, lie cannot confute them ; they are re- 
cent hlfVories, and their authenticity too notorious 
■ to be called tnto queftion ; he knows riot how the 
HHracles were performed, and therefore they were 
done by the invocation of the devil ; he cannot 
patiently loot on and fee that learning, fo long 
the glory of all civilized nations, and which he 
himlelf was to in eniinent degree poffefled of, now 
brought into difgrace by a new religion, profefSng 
to be a divine revelation, and originating from a- 
mongft the meaneft and moft odious of all the pro- 
vincial nations, and propagated by difciples, who 
Were as .much defpifed and hated by the Jews in 
general, as the Jews were" by -^11 other people. 
Unabfe to disprove the account, and at a lofs how 
to parry it from hearfay, or from what he finds 
in former writers, he has no other refource, but 
tdbritig forv^ard thofe* cavilling Pharifees, and 
roundly to alTert in general terms, (which he does 
niore than once) that thefe miracles are all the 
ttHcks of a forcerer fTind for this he expefts the world 
fliould take his authority. 

I have faid that Celfus adduces neither oral nor 

Written authority againft Chrift's miracles j but I 

am well aware it may be faid, (and modern cavil- 

E S krs 
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la^ will afFeft to Tay it with triumpli) that air 
rities are filent on the fubjeft ; there nrt none « 
make menthn ofthefe miraeles^ dt leaft mne ^ 
come down to our times. ■ » If this filence impl 
want of collateral evidence, which in the Dpi 
of our modern difbelievers vitiates the authei 
tj of the gofpel, how much ftronger would th 
gument have been in Celfus's- time than In o 
Why does he not avail hhnfelf of it ? And 
does he take fuch pains to controvert aCcoun 
which no man had ever fpolcen either m proc 
difproof? May it not be Fairly preftimed, tha 
forbears to urge it from plain conviction, ths 
would operate the contrary way to what he v 
ed, and that the reafon why contemporary 
ters were filent, was not becaufe they ^verc i| 
rant of thcfafts, but becaufc theytrould not < 
fute them ? Here then we will leave tfterafe 
the prefent ; the heathen writers, contempo 
with Chrift, make no mcmion trf" his mirac 
they are interefted to difprove them, and the; 
not difprove them \ modem unbelievers think 
a reafon that theife miracles were never perform 
Celfus writes fifty years after the time^ never 
ges this filence as an argument for their non 
iftence, but virtually, nay exprefsly, admits Chr 
miracles, by fetting up Pythagoras*s in competi 
with them. 

Neither is it Pythagoras alone he compare 
Chrifl, he ftates the performances of Arifteas I 
cotmefius and Abaris alfo. Of Arifteas the ; 
account we have is in Herodotus, and he givi 
only upon hear fay : He relates that it was rep 
cd of him, that he dred at Proconnefus, and 
peared -Acre feven years after, and having w 
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^ fomc verfcs, difappcared -, but that two or 
tiree hundred years after he had appeared agam 
W Metapontum, where by fpecial direftion of A- 
poUo he was worfhiped as a god : Of Abaris, Cel- 
los relates, that he rode thro' the air on an arrow, 
]iaffing over tnountalns and feas m his paflage out 
of Scythia into Greece, and back again into 
Scythia.' 

Hence it cdme to pais* that other heathen wri^ 

ters, after the example of Celfus, publifhed their 

recounts of F3rthagoras and ApoUonius Tyaneus ; 

not fo much for the purpofe of giving the hifto- 

xies of thole perfbit^ as to let them up in oppofi- 

tiontoChrift and his difciples. Porphyry com- 

poied the' hiftory of Pythagoras after he had 

bitten fifteen books prcrfeffedly againft the Qirit- 

tian refig^m^; thefc were foppreffed by the Chrif-» 

fitn emperors 'who fucceeded Galienus, inwhofe 

tiiac Porphyry wrotfe his hiftory of Pythagoras in 

tJic iflaad cf Sicily, whither he retired in difguft 

"^iththe Emperor for his favour to the Ghriftians, 

s»d would have put himfelf to death with his own 

land, tf Plotlnus had not prevented him. Galie- 

ws'ioon died, and the fuccceding emperors being 

<tifjx)fed to perfecute the Ghriftians, Porphyry 

P«bUfhedhis hiftory, Jamblichus pub!iflic4 his 

sWount of P3rthagoras in the reign of the Empe- 

wr Julian, with whom he was in high favour, as 

the letters of that Emperor fufficiently teftify. Hie* 

locles alfo in the time of Diocleiian publiftied two 

liooks againft the Chriftian religion under the title 

^^ Phiiaiethesy and for thefe was promoted by Ga^ 

krius from being chief judge at Nicomedia to the 

government of Alexandria. Thefe booksi are now 

loft, but we are informed by Eufebius they were 

moftly 
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moftly copied from Cclfus, andfet up Arifti 
thagoras and Apollonius Fyaneus againft 
'whom he fays the Chriftians, on account 
doing a few teratyai^ call a God, and co 
with thefe words, viz. That it is worth cof^ 
that thofe things rf J^fus are hoafted of Pe 
Pauli andfotne others of the likejort^ liars at 
rate and impoficrs ; but for thefe things of Ap 
ive have Maximus and Damis a philofipher^ • 
td nvith him and .Philoflratus^ men eminent j 
learning and lovers of truth. 

As for thefe witneffes to Philoftratus*s 
of Apollonius, Maximus's minutes go no 
than to two or three years of Apollonius's 
fed at jS»g7tj when he was about twenty ye: 
and what he had from Damis was a table- 
minutes^ which a namelefs man, preten 
be a relation of Damis, brought to JuUa t 
ther and wife of Caracalla, and were by h< 
to the Sophifl Fhiloflratus to dr efs up i: 
fomer language. 

Such arc the authorities for the legend 
loftratus, written above a hundred years 2 
death of Apollonius, who died a few wee 
the Emperor Domitian, in the year of 
96. This Apollonius was of the fe^ of F 
raSf and the patronefs of Philoilratus's hiH 
the monfter Julia^, mother and.wife to the 
bk Caracalla. 
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N° xiii: . 

IT fcems natural to fuppofc that any great ancF - 
fignal revelation of the Divine Will fliould be 
authenticated to mankind by evidences proporti- 
oned to the importance of the communication. 
Chriftians contend that in the purity and perfefti-i- 
on of their religion, as it was taught by Chrift, 
andiirthe miracles which he performed on earth ^■' 
whilft he was teaching, full and fufficient eviden-^ 
CCS are fonndiof' a Divine Revelation. 

Ai foT'^the reUgion of Chrift it fpeak^ for it-' 
lelf, the book is open, which contains it, and- 
howevec it may have^ degenerated in^ practice 
through- the corruprion of them who profefs it, 
there feemsno difference of opinion in the 
World as* to the purity and perfeftion of its prin- 
ciples: - Of thefc evidences therefore,, which are 
generally called internal,. I havd no need ta - 
fpeak. - 

It isnot pollible to makis the fame direft ap*- 
peal to the miracles as to-the religion of Chrift;> 
Many centuries have revolved fince they have 
ceafed ; nature has long lince refumed her courfe, 
and retains no traces of them ; their evidences 
therefore are not,- like thofe of Chrift's religion^ 
internal, but hiftorical ; it muft however be ac- 
knowledged, that the)r are hiftorical evidences 
of the ftrongeft fort, for the hiftorians were eye-^ 
^itneffes of what they relate, and their relations 
agree. 

It is cafy therefore to fee, that if the fyftem 
of Chrifiiaoity is to be attacked^ it is in this part 
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only the attack is to be expcfted. This has ac-* 
cordingly t^tken place in three different periods^ 
and in three different modes. 

The unbelieving Jews, contemporary with 
Chrift^ before whofe eyes the miracles wercptr- 
fbrmedi could not difpute their being done, but 
they attempted to criminate the doer by accufing 
him of a guilty communication with evil ipiritSi 
afcribing his fuperaatural deeds to the power of 
the^evm The heathens, who had not ocular 
demonftration, but could not conteft £a£b fo well 
eftabliflied, made their attack upon his miracles^ « 
by inftancing others, who had done things alto- 
gether as wonderfulj viz. > Pythagoras, Abaris, 
Apollonius, and others. ^ 

Thus the matter refted for m«ny ages, tiR ' 
modem cavillers within the pale of the Chriftian 
church ftruck upon a new argument for an attack - 
upon Chrift's miracles *, and this Argument having 
been woven into a late publication, whofe hifto- 
rtcal merit puts it into general circula^on, many 
retailers of infidelity, (and Dr. Mac-tnfidcl 
amongft the reft,) have caught at it as a-difcovery 
of importance, and as they have contrived t<r' 
connect it with topics of more erudition, than the 
generality of people are furnifhed with, on whom 
they pra^life, it has been propagated with ibme^ 
fuccefs, where it has had the advantage of not 
being underftood. 

The ftrength of this argument lies in the dif- 
covcry, that contemporary authorities are filent 
on the fubjeft of Chrift's miracles : Naturalifts 
and the authors, who record all curious and ex- 
traordinary events of their own or of preceding 
timeS| make no mention of the wonderihil things 

wbidi 
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>^hich Ghrift is faid to have done in the land of 
j^daa ; in fhort, the Evangdifts arc left alone in- 
the account, and yet fcme thmgs aitr related by 
thiem too general in their cxtlint, andtoowor-- 
derfirt in their nature, to have been paflcd over 
in filence by thefe authors, or in other words 
act to have had a place in their colkdlioiis : The 
elder Pliny and Seneca they tell us were living at 
the time of Chrift's pafllon; the Evangelifts re- " 
fete, that there was darknefs over the face of the 
eafth when Chrift eave up the ghoft, and this * 
darknds was miraculous, being out of the courfe 
of nature j and incidental to -the divinity of the 
perfon,. who was then offering up-his life for the 
redemption of mankind v againfl the vtracity of 
the goipel account relative to this particular pro- 
digy the attack is poiirted ; and they argue, that 
if it extended over the whole earth, the^lder Pliny 
and Seneca with aW others who were then living, 
xnuft have noticed it j if it was local to the pro- 
vince of Judaea, men of their information muft ; 
have heanl oE it : Each of thefe philofophers has 
recorded all the great phoenomena of nature, 
which his curiofity and care could get together,, 
and Pliny .in particular has devoted an entire 
chapter to eclipfes of an extraordinary nature, yet 
does nc3it mention this at the Paffion ^ The defec- 
tion of light, which followed Csefar's murder was 
not to be compared with what the gofpel relates 
of the prseternatirral darknefs at the Paffion, and 
yet moft of the writers of that age have recorded 
the former event, whilft all are iilferrt ay to the 
l^tter-^'Therefore it did not happen. 

This I believe is a fair ftate of the argument^ 
and,' if there be any merit in the difcovery, it 
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certainly refts mth the moderns; for neitb*^ 
Celfus, Porphyry, nor his difeiple Jamblichu^/ 
have ftruck upon it, though the firft-mentioaed 
wrote againft Chriftianity in the time of Adriaflf 
who fucceeded to the empire eighty y^aw after 
Chrift's paflion ; as for Seneca, he died about 
thirty jyears, and the elder Pliny three and forty 
years after Chrift. 

The fathers of the church it feems are divided 
in opinion as to the darknefs at Chrift's paflion 
being general tothe whole earth, or local only to 
Judaea. As the decifion^ of this point does not 
affeft the general queftion, the abettors of the 
argument are willing to admit with Origeii» Beza, 
and others, that the prodigy (liould be under ftood 
as local to that part of the world, to which his 
other miracles were confined, and to whofe con- - 
vi^lion, if it really happened, it is natural to fup- 
ppfe it fhould be fpccially addrefled^ • 

Allowing this, thefe reafoners contend that it * 
muft of neceffity have been reported to Rome, 
and that report muft have been known to Seneca 
and the elder Pliny, and, being known, muft have 
been recorded by one or both. Thefe pofitions 
merit examination. - 

The firft point to be taken for granted is, that 
the miracle of the three hours darknefs upon the 
paftioi^ of Chrift muft neceflarily have been re- 
ported *^o Rome : This report was either to come 
in the ftate difpatches of the Procurator Pilate to 
the court of Tiberius, or from private communi- 
cations : Of the probability of the firft cafe the 
reader muft judge for himfelf from circvmftan- 
ces ; it is merely matter of fpcculation ; It in- 
volves 
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'Solves a doubt at Icaft, whcthei* the Procurator 
^ould not fee reafons perfonal, as well as political, 
3gamft reporting tcr the court an event, which at 
beft tended to his own crimination, and which, 
if he had delivered it for truth, might have alarm- 
ed the jealoufy, or roufed the refentment of his 
fovereign. The idea entertained by the Jews of 
deliverance from the Roman yoke by their ex- 
pefted Meffias, was too general to have efcaped 
the knowledge of their watchful tyrants, and it 
does not feem likely any Roman governor of that 
province would be forward to report any miracle, 
or miracles, that had reference to a perfon, who 
having fet up a new religion declared himfelf 
that \Qrj Meffias, which the JewiQi prophecies 
foretold fliould appear to extirpate the Gentile 
idolatry : If this be a reafon for the Roman Pro- 
curator in Judaea to be filent on the fubj.eft, it is 
no lefs fo for the people of Rome to rejed the re^ 
ports of the Chrifttans themfelve^, if they ven- 
tured any ; and as for the unbelieving Jews, it is 
not to be expelled they would contribute to fpread 
the evidences of Chrift's divinity. 

The next point to be taken for granted in the 
argument under examination is, -that this report, 
if adhially made, muft have been known to the 
pbilofopher Seneca and the naturalift Piiny; and 
I think it may fairly be allowed, that an ev^^nt of 
this fort could not well fail of coming to the 
knowledge of Seneca, and even of Pliny, (tho' 
he died forty-three years after the time) if the 
government in Tiberius's reign had been made ac- 
quainted with it by authority, and had taken no 
meafures for fuppreffing it, or any accounts pub- 
liihed at the time refpefting it j for after all it 

muft. 
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muft be obfervcd, that this event, not being fbmui 
in Piiny's Natural Hiftory, nor in Seneca's En- 
quiries, does not by any means decide the qiicftf* 
on againil ally accounts being publifhed, bot 
leaves it flil! open to conje^bire, (and ivilh fbme 
reafon) that fuch accounts might have been iu|>< 
prcfled by the heathen Emperors. 

But wa^^ng any further diicuffion of this point, 
"we will pafs to the third and laft pofition, in 
which it is prefumed, that if this prxternataral 
cclipfe at Chrift's paffion was known to Seneca 
and Pliny, one or both muft have recorded it ia 
their works. 

This I think is begging a queftion very hardly 
to be granted 5 for thefe writers muft have ftated 
the event, either as a thing credible, or doubtfol, or 
incredible ; they, muft either have grounded it up* 
cri authority, or reported it upon hearfky ; tfi*cy 
muft have admitted it with its date and circam« 
ftances at the very criiis when it happened, and ia 
that cafe what would have been the confeq^oice- 
of fuch a publ&ation ? The CHriftians-woulU na^- 
turally have made the application to the paffion of 
Chrift, and how dangerous was it for a heathen to 
admit a^ faft open to fuch an interpretation ? A 
Roman philofoplier, giving a ferious hiftory of 
extraordinary and prodigious events, would make 
his court but ill to a heathen perfecuting Em- 
peror, by admitting this into the account, unlefs 
it was to confute it : Now this does not appear to 
have been in contemplation of Seneca or Pliny in 
any part of their writings ; each of thefe authors 
tells us what he credits and wifhes to be credited, 
not what he diibelieves and wifhes to confute : The 
defe^on of light . at the time of Caefar's death 

was 
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was the creed of the court ; the hiftorians, natu- 
ralife, aitd even the poets, celebrated thet phoc- 
noinenon,. afld it did not lofe in their relations-; 
hot in the caie of the darknefs at Chrift's death, a 
believer in Him and hi» miracles may draw a ftrong- 
er argument for his belief from the filence of Se- 
neca and Pliny, than any caviller can urge againft: 
it from the fame circumilance : If we admit they 
knew it and yet did not record it, are we not 
better founded in fuppofing they were filent, be- 
caufc they could not controvert the fadt, than our 
opponents are in faying it did not pafs, becaufe 
they do not mention it ? It is too much to require 
of witnefles, that they fhould depofe to a fa(^l, 
which is to convift themfelvcs : I muft therefore 
appeal to the candid reader, whether a philofo- 
phcr writing in the court of Nero, who had 
charged the Cliriftians with the burning of Rome, 
and was devifmg terrible and unheard-of modes 
of torturing them upon this charge, who had be- 
headed Paul and crucified Peter for preaching 
Chrift and the redemption of mankind earned 
by his Paffion, whether a heathen philofopher i- 
fay writing at this very time an account of extra- 
ordinary, but what he delivers as true, events in 
natm-e would venture upon putting into his ac- 
count a miracle, tending to confirm the divine 
nature and miflion of that perfon, whole imme- 
diate followers were then fuffering under the mod 
determined perfecution ? No heathen writer in his 
fenfes would have ventured to give fuch an ac- 
count. Peter and Paul declared for the miracle, 
and were martyred for their doftrine ; the gofpcl 
account declared for the miracle, and no one Ro- 
man writer controverted the aflcrtion ; this was 

the 
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the time for Seneca^ for Pliny and other heatha 
writers to cry out againfl the glaring ££tioxl| Do 
t/je Cbri/tlans fay there ivns a general darknefi 
Hvhen their mnfler expired ? We jippecd to the fad 
ngiiinjl them ; it reached not us at Rome s the 
light of that day luas like the light of other days : 
J Jo they fay it xivas partial to Judjea only? Be it 
fjl JVe mvet them en their otvn ground s 'we appeal 
to the Procurator PiLitCyto the noble RomofU re* 
fdent in JtuLea^ to the foldiers^ to the very Cen^ 
im'i:ny iJho atien.led his execution ^ to ivltnefs agair:J 
this impudent attack upon men's fenfes. Let thta 
pretend that he healed the fick^ cured the lairu^ 
turned water into ivine^ or performed a thoufand 
ether jiigglif^ tririfj hut dirinefs over a whole 
province can be Cjffuied by the tefzimcny of a ivhole 
province^ and to this ii-e appeal. — ^Was this faid ? 
Was this appeal made ? Strange perverfion of 
reafon to turn that into an argument againft a 
thing, which feems concluHve for it ! at leaft no ' 
negative can come nearer to concludon, than con- 
temporary filence in a ca& fo open to confiitationi • 
had it not been true. 

But Seneca and the elder Pliny did not fee the g'f 
pel — Let it pals ; let us grant all that the argu- 
ment fuppofcs ; why are. we told- of no confuta- 
tion of this miracle by any heathen writer con- 
tcmpor^iry with, or polterior to the gofpel account 
of the Paflion ? The airertion of a prxternatural 
event, fo generally nctorious, muft have been 
open to proof. Would Celfus have overlooked 
it ? Would not Lucian have taken it up ? Should 
not we hear of its having been urged by Porphy- 
ry, who was fo voluminous a controverlialift ? 
Should not we meet it in Julian or Philoftratus ? 

Should 
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Should we hear nothing, that could lead us to be- 
lieve it was controverted by Jamblichus, or Hie- 
rodes in his books entitled Philalethes ? If the 
filence of the heathen writers is to be appealed to 
for the purpofe of impeaching Chrift's miracles, 
let the appeal be made ^ whilft we confine our- 
felves to the defence of thofe miracles only, which 
are recorded in the Gofpels and Afts of the Apof- 
des, neither the filence of ancient, nor the elo- 
quence of modern opponents, can fhake the re- 
cords^ on which w^ ground our faiths 



N^ xrv. 



THAT period of the Athenian hiftory, which 
IS included within the aera of Pififtratus and the 
death of Menander the comic poet, may be juft- 
ly ffiled tf^e literary age of Greece. I propofe to 
dedicate fome of thefe papers to a review of that 
period 5 but as the earlier ages of poetry, though 
in general obfcure, yet aiFord much interefting 
• matter of enquiry^ it will be proper to take up 
the Athenian hiftory from its origin, becaufe it is 
fo conne^leJ with the account I- mean to give, 
that I cannot otherwife preferve that order and 
continuation in point of time, which perfpicuity 
requires. 

This account may properly be called a hiftory 
of the human underftanding Within a period pe- 
culiariy favourable to the produdlion of genius ; 
and, though I cannot expeft that my labour will 

in 
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in the end furnifh any thing more than what eve- 
ry literary nian has ftored in liis memory, or can 
refort to in his books, ftill it wilPhave the merit 
of being a fcleAion uninterrupted and umaixcd 
with other events, that crowd and obfoure it in 
<the original relations, to which he muft other- 
wiie refer. Tlie wars, both foreign and domeftic, 
which the fmall communities of Greece were per- 
petually engaged in, occupy much the greater part 
of the hiAorian's attention, and the reader, whofe 
enquiries are direfted to the fubjeft I am about to 
treat of, muft make his way through many things, 
not very interefting to an elegant and inquiiitive 
mind, before he can difcover 

i^///W Sop/joi'Ies el The/pis et Mfchylus utile ferrent. 

Such will not envy me tlie labour of having turn- 
ed over a heavy mafs of I'choliafts and gramma- 
rians, or hefit Ate to prefer accepting the refult of 
my enquiries to the talk of following the like 
-ti'ack in purfiiit of his own. 

The Atheaiians were a moft extraordinary peo- 
ple ; eminent in arms and in arts : Of their mili- 
tary atchievements I do not profefs to treat, and 
if the reader takes lefs delight in hearing of the 
ravages of war than of the progrefs of literature, 
he may in the contemplation of thefe placid fcenes, 
undiiturbed by tumult and unftained with blood, 
experience fome degree of that calm recreation of 
mind, which deludes life of its folicitude, and 
forms the temperate enjoyment of a contempla- 
tive man. 

Ogyges is generally fuppofed to have been the 
founder of the Athenian monarchy, but in what 
xra of the world we ihall place this illuftrious 

jKrfon, 
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^erfon, whether he \ras Noah or one of the Ti- 
tans, grandfon to Jupiter or coatemporary with 
Mofes, is an enquiry, which the learned have 
agitated with much zeal and very little fuccefs. 
It is' however agreed that there was a grievous 
flood in his tisie, which deluged the province 
idEterwards called Attica ; but that happily for 
King Ogyges, being a perfon of gigantic flature 
he furvived the general calamity. A period of 
.one hundred s^d eighty-nine years fucceeded to 
this flood, in which this province remained fo de- 
populated, that it is generally fuppofed no king 
reigned over it, till the time of Cecrops, the found- 
er of Athens, from him at firft named Cecropia. 

jCecrops ?nade many prudent inftitutes for the 
benefit of his rifing ftate djjring a long reign of 
fifty years, and, by eftablifhing the rites of ma- 
trimony, abolifhed the promifcuous commerce of 
the fexes, in which they lived before his time^ 
by thefe and other regulations upon a general 
numbering of all his fubje^ls^ he found the male 
adults in his dominions to amount ,to twenty 
thoufand, every jierfon of the above defcription 
being direfted to bring a ftone in his liand and 
caft it down in a ilated place : This prince, i)eing 
an Egyptian, introduced the mythology of his 
native country, upon which fo many Grecian fa- 
bles were formed, and from which a learned mo- 
dern has with great fagacity traced a very cu- 
rious analogy with the Moiaic accounts of the 
early ages : The Greeks adopted the fables with- 
out comprehending their allufions, and thereupon 
formed the conftitution of a religion, which 
kept pofleffion of great part of the world, till 
revelation difpelled its errors and enlightened 

the 
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the Gentile nations. Till Cecrpps erefted altars 
to Jupiter, made libations and eftablifhed his 
worfhip, he was not known in Greece as a 
God : He fet up the image of Mercury, facri- 
ficed to Saturn, Ops, Rhea, Juno, and Miner- 
va, and was in fafl the in^itutor of the Pagan 
theology : The gods. of Cecrops were foon made 
ttfefiil inftruments in the hand of .the founder 
of a monarchy, for before he could induce bis 
people to cultivate the dry and barren country 
of Attica, he was forced to play off his nfew 
machinery, by raifing a conteft in heaven b^ 
tween Neptune and Minerva for the patronage 
of Cecropia, the capital of his new empire: He 
found intereft enough with the deities to turn 
their decilion in Minerva's favour; and by this 
contrivance he .diverted Jiis fubje^ls from their 
maritime attachments to agriculture, and parti- 
cularly to the ;<:ultivation of the olive: To 
ftrengthen ftill vfurther the tutelary title of Mi- 
nerva, he enforced the dedication of the city 
by changing its name from Cecropia to Athenae, 
a facrifice few founders would have made, and 
a ftrong proof of his good fenfe and talents for 
government. If the reader recollects the ftory 
'Ovid relates of Minerva's treatment of Erich- 
-thonius, Cecrops's Ton, he will not conceive high* 
Iv of the gratitude, or even purity of that vir- 
gin deity's chara<n:cr; though as we are fetting 
out upon the Athenian ground, it may be not 
very prudent to talk fcandal of Minerva ; 

jii virgo eji — negai Aglaurusy negat angu'is aperius. 

Dar. Phryg. lib. 2. 

Cecrops 
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Cecrops enjoyed his new government for the 
»ace of fifty years, but his attachment to his 
itive foil of Egypt drew him into an unlucky 
cpedition with King Pharaoh, in whofe compa- 
y he was drowned in the Red Sea, whilft in pui'- 
lit of the Ifraelrtes 5 notwithftanding which we 
•e informed upon the authority of the poet 
uripides, that he was tranflated into the ftarry 
rhere, and became a conftellation of fome dlgni- 
'■ after his death ; and if we confider what obli- 
itions this prince had conferred on the gods, as 
ell as men, we (hall not think him too highly - 
awarded ; on the contrary, we muft own he was 
ither hardly dealt with by Minerva as well as 
Eercury ; the former of which fliut his fon in a 
left in company with a dragon, and the latter 
strayed his daughter into a falfe ftep ; an attach- 
ment, which though it does not conyi^l her of 
algarity of tafte,' certainly does no credit to the 
lalUty of her morals, or the gratitude of her 
jducer. 

Cranaus fucceeded on the death of Cecrops, and 
fter a reign of nine years was dcpofed by Am- 
hiftyon, who feized the throne of Athens, and 
aidered his name memorable to pofterity by eP- 
ibliOiing the great Council or Law-Courts of the 
L0iphi£tyons, who held their meetings at Ther- 
lopylae. This prince introduced the practice of di- 
iting and mixing wines 5 a practice that obtained 
irough all Greece for many ages •, in memory of 
hich fober inftitution, Amphi<n:yon ercdled an 
Itar to Bacchus the Upright, and placed it in the 
'emple of the Hours : He alfo confecratcd an aU 
ir to the nymphs nedr at hand in the fame tem- 
le, that mankind might thereby be kept in mind 

Vol. L F of 
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. of the gracefulncfs of temper^ce> and it is not ea^ 
fy to find any inftance in the pagan worfhip, where 
fuperftition has been .a}>pliedij;o more elegant or 
moral purpofes. In fmall coijimunities fuch regu- 
lations may be carried J into efFe£V, where all the 
people are under the eye of the fovereign, and m 
the fame fpirit .of. reformation AmphiiSlyon pub- 
lifhed an e^difH:, that , none of his fubjefts fhoulil 
indulge th^-nfejves in the ufe of undiluted win^ 

^except in one fmall glafs after 'their meals to give 
thetn a tajje p( the potency of the god ; under this 
reftridliojQ , lie permitted the free ufe of dilutejl 
vines, provided they obferved in their meetings 
to adjdrefs their libations to Jupiter the prefervcr 

. of man's heath. 

This virtuous ufurpcr, after an adminiftration 
of t&n years, was in his turn expelled from the 
throne of Athens by that Erechthonius, the fon ql 
Cecrops, whom Minerva fhut up in a cheil with 
his companion the dragon, and committed to the 
keeping of his fifters : This is the perfon whom 
Homer mentions in his fecond book of the Iliad 
by the name of Erechthcus : He is celebrated for 
having firfl yoked horfes to a chariot, and alfo for 
introducing the ufe of filver coin in Attica. 

Primus Ererbthonlus currtts et quatitor aufus 
Jungere EquoSy rapid'ifq ; rolis 'mft]iere Vichr. 

But the inftitutions which have rendered th< 
name of Erechthonius famous to all pofterity, ar€ 
thofe of tlie Eleufynian Myfteries and the feafts oi 
the Panathena^a. The Crft of thefe he eflablifh- 
ed in honour of Ceres, on account c»f a feafonabk 
fupply of corn from the granaries of Egypt, when 
the city and territory of Athens were in imminenl 
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danger of flarving hj an extraordinary drour,ht : 
Thefe facred myfteries were of Egyptian origin, 
and as they coniilled of forms and rites, unintelt 
ligible to the vulgar, and probably very little com- 
prehended even by the initiated, the fccret was 
well kept. 

As for the Panathenxa, they were inftituted, 
■as their name indicates, in honour of Minerva, 
and were the great feftival of the Athenians : The 
.celebration was originally comprized in one day, 
but afterwards it was extended to feveral, and the 
-various athletic games and races, with the recita^ 
tion of poems, that accompanied it, attracted an 
immenfe refort of fpe<^ators. Every fpccies of 
contention, both on foot and horfeback, drew the 
bold and adventurous to the field of fame, whilft 
■the prizes for mulic and the rival difplay of the 
drama in after -times recreated the aged, the ele- 
gant, and the learned : The conquerors in the fe- 
veral games gave entertainments to their friends, 
in which they prefided crowned with olive in ho- 
jiour of the guardian deity : Thefe were fcencs of 
the greateft feftivity, till, when Athens had fub- 
xnitted to the Roman yoke, thofe fanguinary con- 
querors introduced the combats of gladiators into 
thefe favourite folemnities. Every age had its 
iharc in contributing to the fpedtacle ; the old 
men walked in proccflion with branches of olive 
in their hands, the young in armour with fliield 
and fpear 5 the labouring peafants with fpades, 
and their wives with water-buckets : The boys 
crowned with garlands, and diefled in frocks or 
furplices of white, chaunted hymns to Minerva ; 
and the girls followed with ba£kets, in which the 
lacrificing utenfils were contained. 

Fa A fuper- 

171270 
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A fuperftition, fupported by fplendor, ani 
enlivened with feftivity, was well calculated to 
keep a lading hold upoa th.e JUumaa mind. 



N". XV. 

T PI E Eleufynian Myfteries, inftituted bj 
Erechthonius, were celebrated in the time of au- 
tumn every fifth year at Eleufis, where a great 
concoiirre of people met upon tLe occafion : TIic 
ceremonies of initiation were preceded by facrifi- 
ces, prayers, and ablutions ; the candidates were 
exercifcd in trials of fecrecy and prepared by vows 
of continence j every circumftance was contrived 
to render the adl as awful and ftriking as pofliblei 
the initiation was performed at midnight, and the 
candidate was taken into an interior facriftyof 
the temple v» ith a myrtle garland on his head j 
here he yrzs examined if he had duly performed 
his ftated ablutions ; clean hands, a pure heart, 
and a native proficiency in the Greek tongue were 
indifpcnfiible requidtes *, having paiTed tliisexami- 
nation, he was admitted into the temple, which 
was an edifice of imraenfe magnitude ; after pro- 
clamation made that the flri£left fileoce fhould be 
obferved, the officiating priefl took out thefacred 
volumes containing the myfteries j thefe books 
were written in a ftrange charafter, interfperfed 
with the figures of animals and various emblems 
and hieroglyphics ; they were prelerved in a ca- 
vity 
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vity betwecli two large blocks of Hone, clofely 
fitted to each other,^ and they were carefully re- 
placed by the prieft with much foleninity, after 
he had explained what was neceffary to the initiat- 
ed out of them. The initiated were enjoined to 
honour their parents, to reverence the immor- 
tal gods, and abftain from particular forts of diet, 
particularly tame fowls^ iiih, beans, and certain 
forts of apples. 

When this was flnifhed the priefts began to 
play off the whole machinery of the temple in all 
ks terror ; doleful groans and lamentations broke 
out from the fane, thick and fudden darknels in- 
▼olvcd the temple, momentary gleams of light 
flafhed forth every now and then with tremblings, 
as if an earthquake had fliaken the ediiice ; fome- 
times thefe corufcations continued long enough 
to difcover all the fplendor of the fhrines and ima- 
ges, accompanied with voices in eonrcert, danc- 
ings and mufic ; at other times during the dark- 
neft fevcrities were exercifcd upon the initiated by 
perfbns unfecn ; they were dragged to the ground 
by the hair of their heads, and there beaten and 
lafhedy without knowing from whom the blows 
proceeded, or why they were infli<5ted : Light- 
nings and thunderings and dreadful apparitions 
were occafionally played off with every invention 
to terrify and aftonilh ; at length upon a voice 
crying out Conx ! Ompax / the ceremony was con- 
cluded and the initiated difmifled. The garment 
worn upontliis occafion was not to be laid afide, 
whilft it would hang together, and the Ihreds 
were then to be dedicated at fome fhrine, as a tat- 
tered trophy of the due performance of the myf- 
tericsofCeres. 

F 3 Thefe 
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Thefe initiations were conceived to lead to the 
enjoyment of a happier lot in this life, and to fit 
a man for a more dignified place amongft the blcft- 
hereafter ; and they were in fuch general refpcAi 
that it afforded great caufe of rcpraich againft 
Socrates, for having neglected his initiation. The 
vows of fecrecy and the penalties to be inflt£ted 
on violation, were as binding as could poffibly be 
devlfed. 

Hitherto the rifing ftate of Athens had not been 
engaged in war, but no fboner was it involved in 
diiputes with the Eleufynians on account of feme 
praedatory incurfions, than the idea took its rife 
of devoting human victims to appeafc the hoftile 
divinities and to pur chafe conquefl: by the obiatU 
on of what was dearcfl and moft valuable in life.. 

As we are now approaching towards the tune 
of Homer, who records inftanccs of this fort, it 
may bs curious to mark when that favage ibper* 
itition had its origin. No example occurs to ooc 
in Grecian ftory antecedent to Erechthonius, wlw 
in obedience to an oracle, facrificed one of hb 
daughters, and fome fay all, to purchafe thereby 
fuccefs againfl the Eleufynians. It is however a 
matter of lefs wonder than regret how this ideal 
jQiould obtain fo generally ; when a people are in 
the habit of making animal facriiices a part of their 
worfhip, and whofe religion it is to believe that 
intercdBion can be made to the gods, and favours 
obtained by the blood of viftims taken from the 
brute creation, the thought of afcending a ftep 
higher in the dignity of the oblation naturally leads 
to the hope of purchaiing a greater reward. With 
thefe ideas enthufiaftic fpirits, like Dedus and 
Curtius amongft the RonKins, ruflhcd upon fetf- 

deftruflionj 
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ieftruftion, and Erechthonius, king: of Athens, 
ievoted his daughters, Codrus^ hinifelf — If the 
Slocd of bulls and goats atid the ajhes of a heifer ^ 
sprinkling the unclean^ fanEfifieih to the purifying of 
the flefloy how much more Jball the bloody &c. &c. 
Sec. There is a wild magnsnimity in the idea 
highly captivating : Cicer<J more than once alludes 
to this a£lion of Ercchthonius,*- and in his oration 
f6r Sextus exclaims — -Shall I after fo man\ illuflru 
ous deeds Jbrink from deaths which e*L>cn toe daugh^ 
ters of ErechthoniuSy with all the weaknefs of their 
fex about theniy refgned themfelves to without regret ? 
Let the mind be pollefled with the pcrfuafion of 
immortal happinefs annexed to the a<ft, antl there 
will be no want of candidates to lUugglc for the 
glorious prerogative. Erechthonius and his 
daughters were af&ciated to the deities after their 
death, altars were dedicated and a temple cre6led 
to them in the citadel of Athens, where divine 
honours were paid to their memories. The Eleu- 
(ynians were defeated and dcfpoiled of all they 
poflefled, except the myfteries of Ceres abovemen- 
tioned ; of thelc they were left in undifturbed en- 
joyment : Their king Eumolpus was flain in bat- 
tle, but Neptune, whofe fon he was, revenged 
his lofs by ftriking his conqueror dead with his 
trident. 

Thus perlflicd Erechthonius by immortal hands, 
if we take the authority of Euripides the tragic 
poet, after he had reigned fifty years in Athens : 
In his time the people of Attica, heretofore cal- 
led Cecropians, took the name of Athenians: Ovid, 
whofe metamorphofes mix much ancient truth 
with fable, fays that this prince at his death left it 
F 4 dmbtful 
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dcuhtful 'With pojierityy whether he excelled inoft in 
jujtice as a Kingj or in military glory cts a General. 

-/Egeus, the reputed father of Thefeiis, was ' 
tlie eighth king of Athens,* reckoning from Ce- 
crops the fon of Pandion II. grandfon of Ercch* 
thonius, the crown having defcended regularly 
from father to fon through feveral generations : 
After remaining childlefs for feveral years he 
confulted the oracle at Delphi upon the mode of 
obtaining an hi^ir ; to a very plain queftion he ob- 
tained a very obfcure anfwer, and^ not being able 
to folve the icnigma himfelf, confulted leveral 
perfons upon the interpretation of it, and amongft 
others his friend Pittheus, king of TrcBzene, from 
whofe fagacity he promifed himfelf a iblution of 
the difficulty : This wife prince had a daughter 
named ^thra, and (he having admitted .^ilgeus 
to a fecret confultation by night in the fane of 
Minerva, proved a more able interpreter of the 
Delphic oracle than her father, and put ^£geus 
in poileffion of his wiihes by bearing him a ion : 
This fon was the hero Thefeus, but it cannot be 
difguifed, that a doubt was ftarted, whether Nep- 
tune had not a better claim to the child than 
^geus ; for the prir.cefs -^thra is charged with 
admitting both vifitoi s in the fame evening, and 
when the controverfy lies between a mortal and 
an immortal lover, the mod that can be faid for 
j3Jlgeus is, that it leaves the cafe doubtful. The 
king of Athens put in his claim by leaving his 
fword and fandals in cuftody of -ZEthra, when he 
imderftood fhe was pregnant, enjoining her to let 
the child, if he proved a fon, remain at Troe- 
zene, until he became adult and had ftrength 
enough to remove a block of ilone, under which 

he 
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be depoilted his pledges ; on the hilt of the fword, 
which was ivory, he caufed to be engraved liis 
name and titles, and JEgeus declared he woBld 
acknowledge the bearer of thofe pledges and 
adopt him as his heir : This being done, he re- 
turned to Athens and celebrated thePanathenaca 
with uncommon fplendor. 

This monarch filled the throne of Athens for 
the fpace of forty-eight years and terminated his 
life by cafting liimfelf into the fea, thence called 
^gean, in dfefpairupon^ difcovering the veflel, 
that brought his fon Thefeus from his Cretan ex- 
pedition againfl the Minotaur, approach the 
Ihores ef Attica with black fails, when the fignal 
of life and victory was to be the contrary diiplay 
©f white ones, which Thefeus by a fatal negledt 
had failed to put out upon, his coming in fight of 
the coaft- 

The impatient and defpairing'. parent precipi- 
.tated himfelf into the ocean and the fon fucceeded 
to his/ throne. There is no hero in antiquity, 
who-for.his magnanimity, his- adventures, or the 
C3oquifke beauty and perfection of his perfon has 
been more celebrated, than Thefeus : In fome of 
the actions of his- life he performed real and diC- 
tinguifhed fervices to his country 5 in others he 
appears to- have been governed merely i)y an ex- 
travagant and wild paffion for adventure : No he- 
ro lias furniftied more themes to the poets, and 
few princes have at times deferved better of their 
fubjefts : By his valour in adlion and the terror of 
his name he cleared many regions of thofe lawlefs 
clans of robbers and plunderers, with which they 
were infefted to the difgrace and danger of focie- 
ty : Ambitious to emulate the fame of his con- 
F 5 -temporary 
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temporary Hercules, he feems fometimes ta have 
forgotten that he had fubje^ under Ins care and 
command, and roved about in quefl of adventnresi 
the general champion of diftrefs and the fwom 
exterminator of moni^^rs and tyrants, wherever 
they were to be found : Preceded by his axe-bear- 
ers in commemoration of his deftrn6lioii of the 
robbers, and carrying on his ihoulder the ponde- 
rous club of Coryn^tes, whom he vaaquifhed^ 
he marched in triumph to Delphi, like another 
Hercules after his labours : The bulls of Crete and 
Marathon and the Cremmyonian boar w ere tro^ 
phies, that might vie tvith the hydra $ and Cor- 
cyon, whom he flew, was as fonnki'able a chain- 
pion as Antxus, and fixed the triumph of agility- 
over ftrength : He killed Procruftcs, whofe couch 
was as fatal as the den of Cacus. 

Thefeus upon his accefHon to the govermnent 
of Attica reformed the ilate of juftke and amend- 
ed the condition of his fubjefts by many kingly re- 
gulations ; before his time the people weiie dif- 
perfed about the country in fmall and ftpamted 
clans, more like the fettlements of favages than 
a regular community y the police of crarTe was 
very imperfeft ; the laws were fiierely local and 
arbitrary, nor did they generally- agree in the 
fame definition or difh-ibution ofjufHce; to re^ 
medy thefe evils he enlarged his capital), afleiii»- 
bled the people from all parts,. Used them ta a 
reiidence in Athens, and efVablifhed general courts, 
of law and juftice, where ail his fubje^ might 
refort to decide their properties, orcompofe their 
wrongs, by ftated rules and inftitutes, expounded 
and adminiftered by judges^ competent to their 
vocation. 

Thefe 
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Thcfe are fervices beneficial to mankind, th e 
a£lk>n8of a patriot king and legiflator, infinitely 
fupcrior to the extermination of boars or bulls, 
the unravelling a labyrinth, or conflifting with 
a wreftler. One fliould have thought that the 
rambling fpirit of Thefeus might henceforward 
have fubfided, and, if Hercules had not been upon 
earth, this would probably have been the cafe 5- 
and he would have defccnded to pofterity one of 
the greateft charad\;ers in ancient hif^ory ; but 
the expedition againft the Amazons drew him 
out upon frefli and foolifh adventures, and, 
though his friendfliip and his amours may have 
furnifhed pleafing tales and fables to Hefiod and 
others, the hiftorian will do well to pafs over this 
pericki of his life in filehce and regret. 

It fuffices to relate that Meneftheus " took ad- 
vantage of his abfence and eftablifhed himfelf fo 
firmly in power, that Thdfeus ' on his return 
finding it impofiibleto difpoflefs him of his ufurp- 
ed authority retired to Scyros, and there either 
jmt a voluntary end to his life,, or was deftroyed - 
byXycomedes.' 

In the reign, of Meneftheus the famous fiege of 
Troy, memoi^ble to all ages, was undertaken by 
the joinr forces of all the Grecian principalities : 
The combined fleets affembled at Athens and 
took their final departure from that port : Aga« 
memnon condu^led a hundred fhips from Myce- 
riTSy Menelaus fixty fis^om Sparta, .and Meneftheus 
joined with fifty : The latter excelled all the ge- 
nerals of Greece, Neftor only excepted, in mili- 
tary fcience for arranging and difpofing troops in 
order of battle. Horner has left this teftimony in 
his favour, and the authority is as indifputable as 
3 the 
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the record is immortal ; the town was taken 
the lad year of Meneflheus's life and reign ; ■ 
died in the ifland of Melos, and being one of tE 
chiefs indofed in the Trojan horfe, had a leadii — 
fiiare in the capture and deftruftion of that cel^ 
brated city. 

" No chief like thee, Meneftheue, Creece could yield, — 

** To marfhal aimies in the duAy field, 

" Th' extended wings of battle to difplay, 

«* Or clofe th* embodied hoft in fiftn amijr ; 

" NeAor alone, improv*d by length of da]p^ 

** For martial condudl bore ain equal praife.'* 

POFB. 
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THE expedition of the Greeks agamft Troy 
has fupplied a fubje^l to an heroi« poem^ whick< 
remains the wonder of all time and the unrivalled 
ftandard of the epic art- If muft be owned no 
poet ever made a happier choice, for what could 
be more interefting to a Grecian- reader than the 
recital of an a61ion founded in juftice and terminat- 
ed in fucccfs ? The event itfelf was magnificent ; 
a coalition of the Grecian flates in vindication of 
an injured prince^ who was one of their number. 
Had it recorded the expedition of one great mon- 
arch againfl: another, it is eafy to comprehend 
how much that brilliant variety, of character, 

wliich 
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which now gives fuch dramatic luftre to the corn- 
pofition^ would have loft by the nature of fuch a 
ItibjcA ; wliereas the emulation of the rival lca« 
ders conditutcs that compouikl action, tliat ftrik- 
ing contrail and difcrimiiiation of cliaraflcr, 
which render the Iliad fo peculiarly enchanting. 
The jufticc of the undertaking fortifies the poet 
with a morale which fecures the good opinion of 
his readers, and interefls them cordially in his 
caufe ; it b fo permanent a- pledge for their good 
wiflies, that it enables him to throw into thefcalc 
of the Trojans every cpifode of pity, every orna- 
ment of magnanimity and valour, which can 
beautify his poem without the danger of creatin^j 
falfe prejudices in behalf of the offenders ; in fhorr, 
we can mourn for Hcdkor and not regret the vic- 
tory of Achilles. 

If Homer found thefc incidents ready to his 
hands, their combination was fupremcly happy ; 
if he created them, his invention was almoA mi- 
raculous. The period at which he wrote was no 
kfs fortunate, being neither too remote to impair 
the intereflof his fubjed^, nor fo near the time of 
the aAion. as to coniVne his fancy to the limits of 
frrift hiftorical truth.. »So wonderful an aflcin- 
blage of parts meet in this great work, that there 
is not a paflion in the human bread but will 11 nd 
its ruling inteiefl gratified by the pcrufal ; and it 
is lb happily contrived, that the combination of 
thoie parts, multitudinous as they are, never vio- 
lates the uniformity of defign j the fubjc^t re- 
mains fimplc and entire ; our ideas never ftruy 
from the main objcft of the poem, though tliey 
arc continually carried out upon cxcurfions 
through the regions of earth and heaven upon the 

llron*;cll 
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ftrongeft pinions of fancy. The manner in which 
Homer employs his deities, with the machinery 
that accompanies them, gives an amazing brillian« 
cy to the pi^refque and defcriptive powers of the 
poem ; the virtues, vices, prejudices, paflions of 
thofe imaginary beings fct them on a level with hu- 
man nature fo for as to give us an intcrcft in their 
iituations, which a jufter reprefentation of fuperior 
eflences could not impart 5 while their immortality 
and power are engines in the poet's hand, whoie 
influence is unlimited by the laws of nature ; thefe 
extraordinary perfbnages, at the feme time that 
they take a part very eflential to the a6Hon of the 
drama, bring about the incidents by thofe fudden 
and fupernatural means, whieh mortal heroes of 
the moft romantic fort could' not fo readily cSc£L 
This is an advantage on the part of a heathen poety 
for which the Chriftian writer has no= fubftitute ; 
for thofe modems, who in order to create fiirpriz^ * 
have invented capricious beings to produ<^ extra-' 
vagant events above the reach of human powers, 
and below the dignity of divine, violate our rea- 
fon, whilft they ftruggle to amufe our fancy ; but 
the Pagan theorift can find a deity for every pur- 
pofe without giving fcandal to the believer, or re- 
volting the philofopher. 

Amongft the numberlefs excellencies of the Iliad 
there is none more to be admired than the corrcft 
precifion, with which Homer draws his characters 
and preferves them uniformly through the poem \ 
an excellence in which Virgil and the Roman 
poets in general are greatly his inferiors : With 
Homer's heroes we have more than hiftorical ac- 
fjuaintance, we are made intimate with their ha- 
bits and manners, and whenever be withdraws 

them 
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them fcT a time, w€ are certain upon the nexfc 
meeting to recognize and acknowledge the fame 
cbaraAeriftic traces that feparate eadi individual 
fo decidedly from all others. — ^But it is time to re* 
turn to oor biftory. 

After the death of Meneftheas the crown of A- 
thens returned into the family of Thefeus, and 
Demophon his foa^ who alfo was- prefcnt at the 
fiege cfTtojj fucceeded to his inheritance : Oxyn- 
tes, Aphidas, and Thymeetes reigned in fucceiEon 
after Demophon, and the line of the Erechthidae 
expired in the peribn of Thymsetes. This was a 
lemarkafale revolution, fbr that family had pofiefl^ 
cd the throne of Athens for a period of four hun- 
dred and twenty years% The monavchy, properly 
fo called,* was now drawing to its conclufion ; 
Melanthus, who fucceeded to Thymaetes, was a 
Mefienian and a defcendant from Neleus ; he had 
been 'spelled from Meflene by the Heradidx, and 
bad taken refuge in the Athenian ftate ) he obtained 
the crown by very honourable means ; Thymaetes, 
being ch^lenged to iingle combat by Xanthus 
king of Bocotia, declined the challenge ; Melanthus 
accepted it in his flead, flew Xanthus, and ob- 
tained the crown of Athens in reward for his fuc- 
cefs ; at his death it devolved to his fon Codrus. 
The manner in which this Prince devoted himleif 
to <leath for his country fcarce needs a recital, but 
it is not generally known that Codrus was in a 
"^erf advanced age, when this event took place, 
and moreover that the Athenians urged him to 
thedeed upon the report of Cleomantis, a citizen 
ef Delphi, who made them acquainted with the 
anfwer of the oracle touching the conditions, - on 
which viAory was tabeobtainedv The Athenians, 

having 
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having prevailed with Codrus to embrace the fiital 
conditions of their delivcFance, facrificed thdr aged 
monarch, and impreifed With the perfuafion that 
Apollo would verify his prediction, fought and 
overcame their enemy. 

Codrus being dead, the government of Athens 
underwent a material revolution, for the popular 
party, pretending a refpeft to his memory, put for- 
ward a decree proliibitir^ any other perfbn to 
reign in Athens by the title of King ; the change 
however for tlie prefent was more nominal than el- 
fential, for they did not alter the fuccei&on, nqr 
materially reduce the power of the monarchy* 
The Prince, or perpetual Archon, (for each title 
is ufcd occafionally) held the government for life, 
fubjeCl notwithOanding to account to the ftatcfor 
■his adminifbration of public affairs* 

Medon, fon of Codrus, fucceeded ta his father 
by this new title : Thirteen princes reigned under 
this defcription from Medon to Alcma:on inclufivr, 
comprehending a period of three hundred and 
feven years. 

Some authorities maintain that Homer came to 
Athens in the time of Medon, and washofpitably 
received by that prince ; but it is generally thought 
the age of Homer docs not anfwer to this date, 
and that he was born about two hundred years af- 
ter the fiege of Troy ; this falls witliinthe time of 
Archippus, grandfon of Medon, and third per- 
petual archon -, in the beginning of whofe reign 
iltiiod was born ; Homer fome few years after 
at the clofcofit: Archippus reigned nineteen 
years : and this a:ra feems cftabliihed by the bed 
chronologift . 

Archippus, at the conclufion of whofe admi- 

niftration 
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nifbration we hav© placed the birth of Homer, was 
lucceeded by Therlippus, who held the govern* 
Hient of Athens for a long incumbency of forty 
one years, and he was fucceeded by Phorbas, wha 
W51S thirty years archon ; in the period of thefe 
feventy-one years we have the Athenian xraof the 
life of Homer. 

This however muft in (bme degree be left to o- 
pinjon, for before the inftitution of the Olympiads 
the Grecian chronicles arc fo vague and obfcure 
that the precife age of Homer will for ever re- 
mdn a fubje«St of conje«5lure. The above period 
has at lead the merit of holding a middle place be- 
tween their opinions, who fuppofe he"was bom 
foon after the fiege of Troy and fuch as contend 
he was contemporary with Lycurgus. The late 
Mr. Robert Wood, in his effay on the original 
genius and writings of Homer, inclines to think 
the Iliad and Odyffey were finifhed about half a 
century after the capture of Troy ; he has offered 
internal evidence in fupport of this opinion in Ho- 
mer's account of the family of -^Eneas, and his ar- 
gument is acute and critical : They, who make 
him contemporary with Lycurgus, have internal 
evidence againil them, which, though perhaps it 
docs not ferve to eftablifh Mr. Wood's pofition, 
certainly confutes the latter chronologifts. Ari{lo- 
tlc places Homer in the fame epoch with Iphitus 
and the firfl: Olympiad, but he refts his conje6hire 
upon the weakeft of all arguments •, whilft the beft 
authorities, as well as the majority in number, 
point to the period which I have fuggefted; and 
here for the prefent I will leave it. 

The laft but one of the perpetual archons was 
.£fchyluS]i and in the fecond year of his govern- 
ment 
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ment the Olympiads were firft indituted by ] 
tus at Elis ; from this period we (hall proceed 
greater chronological precifion. 

The fucceiTor of -^fchylus and the laft o 
perpetual archons was Alcmaeon. The peop 
Athens had new-modelled their government i 
the death of Codrus by abolifhing the title ofl 
and reducing their. chief magiftrate to be in 
rather the firft fiibjcft of the ftate, than the 
narch : This regulation appears to have bea 
fe£led without any ftruggle on. the part oi 
reigning- family ;- thirteen archons in fuccc 
had new been permitted to hold the govemi 
for life, when upon the expiration ofAlcm? 
adminiftratiorf, the people thought fit by a 
reform to limit the duration of the chief magif 
to the teYm of ten years. Charops, brother <rf 
ms^n and fon of ^fchylus, was^ the firft decei 
archon ; and this revolution toc^ place in th< 
year of the feventh Olympiadv Whilft the I 
nian ftate was by Xhefk fteps enlarging its libe 
Romulus and Remus were forming the embn 
a mighty empire feted in the courfe of time t 
come miftrefs of the vrorld 5 thefe adventurer 
lefted a body of Latin fhepherds, amongft m 
they had been educated, and fettling themfclv 
the Palatine Mount, became the founders ofR 
This event is fuppofed to fall within the peri< 
the feventh- Olympiad, when Charops was d< 
nial archon. It is generally fuppofed that 
mighty empire was fct in motion from one f 
which Greece had fcattered from the conflagr 
of Troy, and which lighted on the fhoresof ! 
where it was kept alive for more than four o 
lies, till Rome was founded 5 but J^neas's It 

coloniz 
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colonization is a very queftionable point| and I am 
inclined to agree with Mr. Wood in his treatife 
abovementioned, that the poilerity of iEneas did 
not migrate into Italy, but eftablifhed themfclves 
in the Troade and reigned over tlie fcattered re- 
mains of the Trojans after the deiVrudlion of Ilium. 
A revolution of eighteen Olympiads produced 
a third change in the conditution of the Athenian 
government in favour of popular freedom, by li- 
miting the archons to one year> making the ma- 
giftracy annual : Neither was this all, for the com- 
mand was no longer lodged in the hands of one 
pcrfbn only, but of nine, the fir ft of which was 
ftiled by pre-eminence Archon, and from him 
the year had its name ; the fecond, intitled Bafileus, 
look charge of religious ceremonies, and the Pole- 
marcy or third in office, had thecondudV of military 
afiafasy whilft all civil and judicial bufinefs was re- 
fierred to the <^ouncil of the remaining fix, called 
Thefmothetff . None but pure Athenians of three 
dcfcents could be cholen by lot into this council ; 
ao oathof of&ce wJw adminiftered to them public- 
ly itt the portico of the palace, purporting that they 
wotild execute the laws with juftice and fidelity, 
and take no gifts either from their clients or the 
people at large. "When they had performed their 
annual functions, and acquitted themfelves with- 
out impeachment, they were in courfe aggregated 
to the Areopagites, and held that dignity for life* 
Every thing relating to the care of orphans and 
widows, or the eftates of minors, was vefted in 
the principal magiftrate, properly ftiled Archon ; 
he had the charge of divorces and the fuperinten- 
dance of the parents and children of foldiers, who 

fell 
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fell in battle, and of all fuch citizens who ^ 
maintained at the public charge. 

Of tbefe annual Archons, Creon was the 
and was elected about the t wentj-fburth Olym] 
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THE Athenian ftate continued to be govt 
by annual archons according to ^e 2dter 
made in its conftitutionrn the twenty-fourth C 
piad, without any thing occurring of importai 
merit a recital from the time of Oeon to the 
miniftration of Draco in the thirty-ninth C 
piad. The Athemaos^ having seduced the 
narchical power to the moft diminutive of all k 
reprefentatives an annuals arehon^ Bad to al 
pearance e&dhially eftablifhed their liberties 
it has been the fate of freedom tfo be turned 
abufe in all ages, and the licentioufnefs of the 
pic now iecmed in more want of reform, tha 
prerogative of the King had been in the moi 
bitrary times.. The moral purity of Draco's 
nersy. and the ftern inflexibility of his tc 
fitted him for an office, that required both 
roiis virtue and refolute difpatch, for his tim 
fhort and his tafk laborious and full of da] 
Had his power been permanent, it is probal 
would have qualified the feverity of thofe fa 
laws, which from their fanguinary nature W( 
guratively faid to be written in blood, and it i 
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tain they breathe a fpirit calculated rather for the 
extinftion of fociety, than for its reformation. We 
muft however admit the diiHculty of devifing any 
code of penal ftatutes, by which degrees of pu- 
niihment fhall be equitably proportioned to dei- 
grees of offence. We have no experience or hif* 
tory of any fuch code now exifting, or that ever 
did exift. A citizen of the world will not eftimatc 
iprimes and offences by the fame rule and ftandard 
as a citizen of any one particular community will^ 
local circumflances will give fainter or deeper co- 
louring to crimes according to the peculiar confti- 
-tution of the ftate, againft which they are com* 
mitted : The Athenians in the time of Draco were 
governed by annual magiftrates, the adAiiniftra- 
'tion of thcfe magiftrates was made fubjeft to po- 
pular enquiry upon its termination .5 they had ex- 
punged from their conttltution the yrbolefome 
though higlvfounding principle, that a king can- 
not do wrong 5 it was now become fcarce poITible 
that his fubftitute ceuld do right •, the people fat 
in judgment on their governors, and many of the 
moil virtuous citizens in the ftate fuffered under 
their fentcnce : Fear reftrained the timid from ex- 
ertion, and the allurements of power debauched 
the interefted and ambitious from' their duty ; whilft 
.the magiftrate aimed at popularity, the people be.- 
-came intolerably licentious. The rigour of Draco 
imprefles us with a high idea of his purity of prin- 
ciple ; his abhorrence of the abufe€ of his prede^ 
ce0brs in office, and his indignation againft the 
depravity of his fellow citizens embittered his mind, 
and made him rather a mifanthrope, than a ftatcf- 
man. 

Drajco ieems to have confidered the ^ommiffion 

of 
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^of crimes, Qot in proportion to their ofience a* 
gainfl fociety, but according to the principle of the 
criminal, holding a tranfgreflbr equally guiltyi 
whether he broke the 4aw in the lead tittle, or in 
its greatefl extent ; for he punifhed indifcriminate- 
ly with death in both cafes : In this there is as lit- 
tle wifdom as: mercy, and it is to the honour of 
Solon that he. revoked fuch undiftinguifhing and 
bloody laws. Juftly to afcertain and define the 
various degrees of human depravity is impraAica^ 
ble for thofe who cannot fearch the human heart \ 
nor in the nature of things is it poflible for any man, 
.or council of men, to form a fyftem of punifli* 
ments to meet the feveral degrees and definitions 
,>of crimes with proportioned retribution : Sentence 
i of ileath is at once the higheft exertion of authoriF- 
;ty one fellow-creature can exercife over another, 
and the heavieft atonement any oiFender can make 
to the laws of that Ibciety, in which he is enlifted : 
Draco excufed himfelf from the charge of indifai- 
minate rigour by pleading that he could devife no 
punifhment greater than death ; the nature of the 
plea gives an infight into the chara^er of the man, 
that needs no comment ; it is plain however that 
he had no idea of aggravating death by tortures ; 
he did not know, or would not pradlife, thofe 
deteftable arts and refinements, which now prevail 
in too many parts of the Cliriftian world, of ex- 
torting criminations and confellions by heightening 
the agonies of death. The Ihort duration of his 
authority, as I before obfcrved, precipitated him 
upon this fyftem of feverity, which time and re- 
flc^lion would probably have corrected : A haity 
reformer is equally to be dreaded with a deliberate 
tyrant 5 legal cruelty is of all moft terrible ; a law 

once 
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, once made is made to be executed ; the will 
of the judge cannot mitigate it, and the power 
of the fovereign can only releafe from punifhment;, 
but not apportion or modify it : Herein confifls 
jthc irreparable defeft of all eltablifhed rules of fix- 
ed punifhment ; to include difierent degrees of cri- 
minality, under one and the fame degree of penal- 
ty IS not ftrift equity, but to live without laws at 
the arbitrary difpofal of any human tribunal is fla- 
very of the moft infupportable fort. 

By Draco's laws an Athenian was equally; guilty 
.of death, whether he pilfered a cabbage or mur^ 
dered a citizen : Horrible decree I If tl>e principle 
of punifhment does not confilt in revenging what 
is paft, but in preventing the culprit from repeat- 
ing'and the community from fuffcring the like or 
any other ofiFer.ce from the fame perfon, it may 
well be doubted if death .need be inilKlted in any 
cafe ; the terror of example, not the fpirit of re- 
venge, muft conftitute the necefiity of fuch a mode 
of punifhment, if any neceffity exiftsj but if pu- 
Hifhments may be devifed, by which guilty perfons 
fliall be made to atone to fociety without cutting 
them from it, and if thefc punilhments may be 
fuch as fhall deter and terrify the evil-minded e- 
.qually with death itfelf, policy, independent ofre- 
Hgiop, will be intcrefted to adopt tlicm. 

It was not to be expe<fled that the Athenians 
-would be remedied by fuch fanguinary laws as 
thefe of Draco, and they had been in operation 
.nearly half a century, when Solon in the third 
year of the forty-fixth Olympiad found the people 
in as much need of reformation, as Draco did in 
the beginning of the thirty-fifth Olympiad. 

Solon was of noble birth and of an elevated foul ; 

he 
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lie was a friend to liberty, but a lover of order ; 
defcended from Codrus, he was a patriot by inhe- 
ritance ; though he was a great adept in the phi- 
lofophy of the times, it neither foured his man- 
ners nor left him without attention to the public : 
When he withdrew himfelf from the world for 
the purpofes -of fiudy and contemplation, it was to 
render himfelf a more ufefiil citizen on his return 
-to fociety-: With a fortune rather below mediocri- 
ty he had fuch a fpirit of beneficence and generofi- 
tv, that he was obliged in his youth to apply him- 
felf to commerce to fupport his independence: 
Solon's philofophy did not boafl: any unnatural 
contempt of pain or pleafure ; he affefted no apa- 
-thy; on the contrary, when he was reproached 
for weeping at the death of his fon, as it was un- 
becoming a wife man to bewail an evil he could 
not remedy, he anfwered with a modeft fenfibility 
of his weaknefs, that it was on that very account 
he did bewail rt. 

The anecdote Plutarch gives us of Solon's inter- 
'view with his contemporary Thales, and the filly 
method that philofopher took for convincing Solon 
of the advantage of celibacy by employing a fellow 
to make a falfe report to him of his fon's death 9 
heightens our aflfedtion for the man, without lower- 
ing our refpe^ for the fage : Thales in the true 
fpirit of fophifm triumphed in the fuperiority of 
his wifdom by avoiding thofe connections, which 
foften the human heart, and vainly fuppofed he 
funk the dignity of Solon's chanidlerby expoflng 
to ridicule the tender feelings of the father. 

The Athenians were cxhauftcd by tedious and 
unprofperous war with the people of Megara ; the 
important ifland of Salamis was loft, and fuch was 

their 
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their dcfpair of ever recovering it, that they pair- 
ed a law for making it a capital offtnce in any citi- 
zen to propofe the retaking it : Solon who regard- 
ed this degrading edi6l with honeft indignation, 
feigned himfelf infane and rufliing into the forum 
harangued the populace, abrogated the edidl and 
declared war againft the Megarenfians : On this 
occafion he addrefled the people in elegiac verfes 
of his owncompbfingone hundred in number •, the 
power of his mufe prevailed, for it was great ; the 
people gave him the command of an expedition 
againft Salamis, in which he had the good for- 
tune to reduce that ifland and re-annex it to his 
country, which had made fuch public avowal of 
its defpair. 

Solon is fo highly celebrated as a poet, that 
fome ancient authorities have equalled him to He- 
fiod and even to Hc«ner : We have few and fmall 
remains, but many teftimonies of his writings ; in 
particular we are informed, that he compofed five 
thoufand verfes on the commonwealth of Athens, 
recording the tranfaftions of his own time, not as 
a hiftory in praife, but in defence of himfelf, and 
with the view to encourage his countrymen to per- 
fift in a courfe of public virtue and private morali- 
ty. He wrote iambics alfo and odes, and compof- 
ed even his laws in verfe, of which Plutarch has 
I quoted the exordium. 

I He eniployed ftratagem in the redu^lion of the 

i ifland of Salamis, but as the celebrated Pififtratus 
! was joined with him in this enterprize, it muft not 
i be difguifed that fome authorities give the fuccefs 
i of the expedition to Pififtratus ; both were men of 
confummate addrefs and refource, und each no 
doubt had his fhare of merit in the fervice ; the re- 
VoL. I. G putation 
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putation Solon gained by this event T^ras ftill in- 
crcafed by his conduft in the defence of the fa- 
mous temple of Delphi iigainft the facrilegious 
Cirrlia^ans ; tl>ough He was only afleflbr to the ge- 
neral Clifthenes the Sicyonian in this campaign, 
the fuccefsful termination of the war by the capture 
of Cirrha was univerfally attributed to Solon. 

Athens was now rent by popular feuds and.dif- . 
fw^nlions ; the commonwealth was in 'irtnminent 
peril, every thing tending to civU tumult and con- 
fufion, and the people in a ftate little ihort of ab- 
folute ?.Rax-chy : In this extremity every eye was 
turned to^vards Solon, and he was elected archon 
by the general voice of his fellow citizens. It was 
now not only in liis power to ma,k,e himfelf abfo- 
lute maflcr of the ftatc, and. to eftabhlh .that ty- 
ranny in his own perfon, which he lived to fee Pi- 
fiftratus /alpire .fo and obtain, but that ftcp was al- 
fo prcflld upon him by the unanimous folicitations 
of his friends and the public at large •, religion 
had its fliare in the temptation, for the temple of 
Delphi uttered its oracular decree for his afTuming 
the fuprcmc power in Athens, and when he with- 
fiood the dazzling oiter, he had to combat the 
reproaches and invetftives of all parties for rqfufing 
it. A magnanimity that was proof again ft tenij)- 
talion was not to be Ihaken by calumny ; fupport- 
ed by confcious integrity he oppofed the torrent, 
and contentinghimfelf with the lirpited authority 
of an annual magiftracy, framed and publiihcd 
llioi'e mild and falutary ordinances, which have 
endeared his name to all poftcrity. Amongft ihc 
pacifying meafures of his government he found it 
expedient to relieve the people by an ordinance for 
the rcmiflion of Jcbts of a certain dcfcription ; this 

aft 
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El raifed a ftonn of oppofition and abiife from all 
lerich and ufurious againft his adminifi ration, and 
)ine who had been his intimates took part in the fac- 
on, and began to pcrfecute him in the bittcreft man - 
cr, charging him with the meannefs of exempting 
imfeif as a creditor from the conditions of the 
£t; he foon turned the odium of the charge upon 
he contrivers of it, by giving public proof to the 
ity that he himfelf had been the firft who obeyed 
us own law, and remitted a confiderable fum to 
bis debtors j this proof of his dilintereftednefs as 
a creditor convinced his countrymen of his upright- 
ncfs as a legiflator, and he role the higher in their 
tfteem for the malevolent attack he had fo fully 
TCpulfed : Reafon and public gratitude at length 
prevailed, and the voice of fadlion being put to 
filence, th^ whole care of the commonwealth was 
furrendered into his hands to be regulated and re- 
formed according to his wiCJom and difcretion. 

Solon, though too magnanimous to accept tlie 

Ale of idng, was too good a citizen to decline 

ithe truft, and now it was that he abrogated all 

Draco's fanguinary laws, except thofe that a£Fe6led 

mirrderers : This, as I before obfenved, occurred 

m the courfe of the forty-fixth Olympiad •, he 

uranged the people into four clalTes according to 

the diSerent proportions of their property ; he 

erefted the principal council of the Areopagites, 

»ith inferior courts for the adminiftration of law 

nd juftice, and publifhed his famous manifellro 

br rendering infamous all perfons, who in civil 

editions fhould remain fpe£l:ators of their coun- 

ry's danger by a criminal neutrality ; he enabled 

tony wholefome regulations refpe<5ling marriages, 

mding to tlie invjreafe of population •, he fup- 

G 2 prcffcOi 
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pyreflcd libels, and made idlenefs punifhable bj 
law; he put under certain -diiabilities, parents 
who were convidled of having grofly negledied the 
education of their families, and reftrained hf 
fumptuary laws every fpecies of public excels. 
Many more of his laws might be enumerated, if 
it were neceflary to enlarge upon fafts fo gencralJj 
known, but it will fuffice to mention, that when 
he had compleatcd his code, he bound the fcna* 
tors to the obfervance of what it contained by the 
foicmneft oath he could devife, and caufiog his 
laws to be engraven on tables of wood, bong 
them up in the public courts that no man might 
plead ignorance. 

The nature of this oath is curious^ the fen?- 
tor was led up to a ponderous ftone prefervcd ia 
the forum '; there the oath was publicly adminiileri^ 
ed, and the obligation of it was, .that he fhoaU 
dedicate a piece of gold to the temple of Delphi 
of equal weight with the ftone if he was proved 
guilty of having violated his oath ; Not content - 
with thus fwearing the judges and fenators to the 
faithful adminiflration of his laws, he alio bound 
the people by oath to their due obfervance, and 
having done all this with a temper and prudencei 
particularly expreffive of his character, Solon 
took his leave of Athens and fat out uponhii 
travels into Egypt. 
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N^. XVIIL 

ALTHOUGH the wifdom and magnanimi- 
ty, of Solon are confpicaous in every action of his 
ife, which hiftory has tranfmitted to us, nothing 
ts more worthy of our a4miration and praife than 
:he circumftance laft recorded of his feceflion 
from Athens. 

It is not neceflary to follow him in his travels, 
io which after fome time ipent in vifiting Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Lydia, he obeyed the fummons of 
liis fellow-citizens and returned to Athens : That 
dtj during his abfence had been diftra6l:ed by fu- 
rious and contending fa6tions : Ly^urgus headed 
jne party, Mcgacles fon of Alcmxon another, 
md Pififtratus was leader of a third, in which was 
^taded nearly the whole inferior order of the 
ppople : All thefe parties neverthelefs preferved a 
?^pe6t for their ancient benefaftor and lawgiver, 
lad he fpared no pains in return, to afliiage and 
:o£npofe the diforders of the ftate, but in vain ; 
ige indeed had not yet deprived him of his men- 
tad faculties, but his corporeal ones were debili- 
tated, and the crilis called for more adlivity than 
he was now capable of exerting ; hie could no 
kujger fpeak in public nor addrefs the people in 
the forum as he was accuftomed to do j he tried 
his influence feparately and in private with the 
leaders of the feveral fadlipns : riflftratus, whofe 
manners were of th.e gentleft kind, affefted to 
receive the advice and counfels of Solon with 
peat external refpedl, Imt ambition had taken too 
arm bold of his heart, and he had laid his plans 
G 3 too 
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too deep to be diverted from them by the patrioti( 
difcourfes of this venerable citizen ; the fagacit) 
of Solon penetrated his defigns, and when h( 
was convinced of his diillmulation, and faw th( 
liberties of his country on the point of boof 
overthrown by this artful ddeinagogue, he canM 
into open court in military arraiy, and prcfentec 
himfclf to the aflembly ready to head the friend 
of their country, and expel Pififtratus by force (f 
arms : The noble effort was too late, forthcfpr 
rit of the people was left, and all men fecmcc 
difpofed to furrender themfelves without rcfift* 
ance to the ufurpcr. Solon, finding that Iw 
could not roufe them to a confideration pf tbefl 
ancient dignity, nor infpire them with a becominj 
lenfe of the value of libertj^, laid afide his arms 
and fufpcnding them at the door of the Court' 
houfe, took a fliort but pathetic leave of Athens 
and once again retired into voluntary banifhmcot 
Whither is not diftindlly afcertained ; many prefl 
ing invitations were addreflcd to him from dift 
rent parts, and I am inclined to think he accept© 
that of Crcefus king of Lydia, and that he cloft 
an illuftrious life in extreme old age in the iflaP 
of Cyprus. His afhes by his cxpreft direftic 
were tranfported to his native ifland of Salarr 
and there depofited. The Athenians erected I 
ftatue in brafs, but Pififtratus revoked his laW 
The laws of Draco, notv/ithftanding their fc^ 
rity, were in execution for a longer period tbi 
the mild and prudent ordinances of Solon. 1" 
people it is true never wholly forfeited their 3 
fpedt for this excellent perfon, but they were u 
worthy of him ; even Pififtratus amidft the ftr«. 
gles of ambition offered no infult to his perft 

9 
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and c^tfy cbuntry, which his fame had reached, 
prefented an alyhim to the venerable exile. 

As an orator, Solon ilands high in point of 
merit, and firft in order of time : As a j^oet, his 
genius was fublime, vilrioiis, and iluent ; in fub- 
jefts of fidlion and fancy he never dealt ; bur, 
though he chofe his topics with the gravity of a 
ftatelman, and handlcfl them with the iidelity of 
^n hiftorian, he compofed with ardour, and never 
failed to fire his hearers with the recitation of his 
poems : He is fuppol'ed to have reprobated the 
drama, but,, if this be a fadt, wc may well con- 
clude, that it was the old corrupt mafquc of Bac- 
chus and the Satyrs, of which he fignified his 
diflike, and in this he is warranted. In two expe- 
ditions, where he had a military command, lie 
was eminently fuccefsful, and gained a high de- 
gree of glory: No iljtefman ever ilood in times 
more perilous, no citizen ever refifted more allur- 
ing offers of ambition, and no legiflator ever re- 
ffulated a more diforderly community : Tho* dc- 
mafter in the eartj iv.it.C.xihilofophy, and a great 
with chearfulnefs in i'ociety, was fnenui;^>«. mixed 
\ivial, and did not hold back from thole tender 
ties and attachments, which conneiSl a man to the 
world, and which by fome have been confidered 
incompatible with a life devoted to wifdom and 
fublime philofophy : StricSt in his morals as Draco, 
he was not like him difpofed to put criminals to 
death, whilft there was any hope of condudting 
them by gentle meafures to repentance : His mo- 
defty was natural and unaffedicd, and though he 
was generally lilent in company, his filence threw 
no damp upon. feftivity, for it did not favour of 
G 4 fullennefs, 
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fullennefs, and he was known to be a friend to the 
life of wine with freedom, but without excefs; 
At the meeting of the fevcn celebrated fagcs (his 
contemporaries and colleagues in wifdom) when 
they were entertained by Periander at Corinth, 
the golden falver, which the Mileiian fifhermen 
h^d dragged out of the fea in their Bet, and which 
the Delphic oracle upon reference of the cantro- 
vcriy had decreed to the wifeft man of the age, 
was by general fuffirage given to Solon ;■ each per- 
son, with becoming deference to the others, had 
feverally declined the prize, but Solon was at 
length conftrained to receive it by concurrent vote 
of the whole aflemblyr 

Hiftorians are not agreed upon the exaA time 

of Solon's departure from Athens, and fome 

maintain that he continued there tijl his death ; 

this is not probable ; but the refult of the accounts 

puts it out of doubt that he remained there, 

whilft there was any hope of compofing the dif- 

turbances of the ftate, and of rcftoring its tran* 

quillity and freedom, under the jaru^naion, 

ons he had efVaW'/laa' rbh excellent citizen turn- 

^xjL "Tiis back upon Athens, than all thcfe hopes 

perillied, and univerfal dcfpair took place; the 

degeneracy of the people became incurable, and 

no one was found with authority or zeal to op- 

pofe the approaching revolution : Though Solon 

was far in the decline of life, yet if there had 

been any public virtue fubfifting, the liberty of 

Athens had not been loft without a ftruggle 5 but, 

although neutrality in civil commotions had been 

declared infamous and criminal by the laws of 

Solon, the populace through defpair or indolence 

declined 
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declined the conteft, and held themfeives in rei- 
dinefs to receive a mafter in either of the con- 
tending partifanSj who ihould prevail over has 
ccMnpetitors. 

Fortune and fuperior addrefe at length deckled 
the prize of ambition to Pififtratus and his party, 
for he poffcSkd every qualification that could re- 
comn^end him to the public ; of infinuating man- 
'ners, with a beautiful and commanding perfon, 
he was gallant, eloquent, and munificent ; no 
man acquitted hamielf more gracefully as a public 
fpeaker, and wlven Pericles in aftertimes alarmed 
the jcaloufy of the Athenians, the refemblance he 
bore to Pififtratus in eloquence as well as in fea- 
tures was fo ftriking, that he was univerfally call- 
ed the Second Pi/iftratusy and the comic poets in 
their fatirical aiiulions exhibited- him on the ftage 
by that name and character* 

Whilft thefe party ftruggles were in fufpence, 
Pififtratus «fed an artifice for recommending him- 
fclf to the people, which was decifive in his fa- 
four: One day on a fudden he rufhed into the 
forum, where the citizens were aflembled, as if 
he had been flying from aflaflins, who were in 
porfuit of him, and prefented himfelf to public 
view defaced with wounds, and covered with 
1:4ood; he was mounted in his chariot, and the 
mules that drew him were ftreaming with blood 
as well as himfclf : The crowd flocked around 
him, 'XfA in this fituation without wiping his 
wounds or difmounting from his chariot, he ha- 
nugtaed the forum ; he told them he had that in- 
fant efcaped'from the aflaflinating fwords of the 
nobles, who had cruelly attempted to deftroy the 
»aii.of the people for his ndUvity in oppofing the 
G 5 exaftions 
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cxaftions of fordid creditors and ufurious tyrant -=s: 
His tears, his fufferings, the beauty of his perfc^^n 
now ftreaming with blood, which he had fpS. ^ 
in their caufe, his military fervices at Megar -^i 
and his proteftations of affeftion to the peopl -^j 
in whofe defence he folemnly protefted a dcte -^^ 
mination to perfift or perifh, all together fo ime-^ d 
fuch an addrefs to the pai&ons, and pr^fcnt^^'d 
fuch a pidlure to the eye, that were irrefUHb^K y 
affcdling. 

Though it foon appeared in proof, that th^»c 
whole was artifice, and that all thefc wouncn::!^ 
about himfelf and his mules were of his owngi^^^- 
ing for the impreffion of the moment^ ftill tl^^Eic 
moment ferved his purpofe, and in tbt heat c -^ 
popular tumult he obtained a decree for grantin^tfBg 

him a body-guard, not armed aa foldiers, bi ■!* 

with fticks and clubs : At the head of this defp^^^^ 
rate rabble he loft no time in forcing his way int^^^^ 
the citadel, and took pofleflion of it and theconr:^*^ 
monwealth in the fame moment :. He next prc=^"^ 
ceeded to exile the moft powerful and obnoxioL-^v^ 
of his opponents* Megacles and I^ycurgus witn^W^ 
their immediate adherents either fled from the cit^^^t] 
or were forcibly driven.Qut. of it j.. the rcvolutioK=i:i)i 
was compleat. . 

The tumult having fubfided, Pififtratns bcg^ETS" 
to look around him, and to take his meafures fc^^^r 

fecuring himfelf in the authority he had feizei ^ • 

Tor this purpofe he augmented his body-guar^^ ti, 
which, as they were firft voted to him, confift^=^^ 
only of fifty ; thefe he endeavoured to attach ^*^o 
his perfon by liberal payments^ aii4 whilft h" " ^^ 
cquipt them at all points like foldiers, he put * 

cunning ftratagem in practice by which lie coi^^^ 

iriv^r^ *- 
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trlved to feize all the private arms of the citizens 
and totally difmantled Athens : He ufed lefs ce- 
remony with the nobles, for he Gripped them of 
all weapons of offence ope;nly and by force ; and 
now lie found himfelf, as he believed, in fafe 
poffeflion of the fovereign power and throne of 
Athens. 

This pafled in ' the- fifty-firft Olympiad, when 
Comias'was archon. • 

It rarely happens; that dominion, rapidly ob- 
tained, proves lirmly eftablifhed. The fa<^ions 
of Megacles and Lycirrgus were broken by this 
revolution, but not extinguiflied, and Pififtratus 
cither could not prevent their re-uniting, or per- 
haps ovcr-fecurity made hi«Y -inattentive to their 
movements: He enjoyed his" power for a fhort 
time, and" was in his turn driven' out of Athens 
by thofe he had exiled, and his^> effedls were 
put up to- p\iblic fale, as the property of an out- 
law. 

Megacles and Lycurgus now divided the go- 
vernment between them j this was a fyftem that 
foon wrought its own overthrow j and Megacles, 
finding his party the weaker, invited Pififtratus to-' 
return to Athens, vainly imagining he could lull 
his ambition and fecure liim to his intereft by giv- 
ing him his daughter Caefyra in marriage. Pifi- 
ftratus accepted the terms, and obeyed the. wel- 
come recal-, but it was in fuch a manner, as might 
have put the weakeft man upon his guard, for his 
return and entrance into Athens were accompa- 
nied by one of the.moft barefaced attacks upon 
public credulity and fuperftition, that is to be 
found in the hiftory of man. 

He 
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He had already fucccedcd in feveral hardy ftra- 
tagems, and all had been difcovered after they 
had ferved his purpofes. His pretended aflaflina- 
tion, his contrivances for arming his body-guard 
and for difarming the citi2ens at large, were all 
well known to the people, fo ihat he muft hare 
taken a very nice meafure of their folly and blind- 
nefs, when upon his entering the city he under- 
took to bring in his train a woman, named Ph«a, 
whom he drefled in the habit of the goddeis Mi- 
nerva, and impofed her on the vulgar for their 
tutelar deity in perfon : He had inftru^ted her 
how to addrefs the people in his behalf, com- 
manding them to reinflate him in his power, and 
open the gates of the citadel at his approach : 
The lady was fufficiently perfonable for the cha- 
racter flic affumed, and, as a proof of her divi- 
nity, was of coloflal ftature : Extravagant as the 
experiment may feem, it fticceeded in all pdnts ;. 
the human deity was obeyed, and the ingenious 
demagogue carried all before himr Thb Grecian 
Joan of Arc received the adoration of the fuper- 
ftitious vulgar in public, and the grateful careiles 
of the exulting tyrant in private : The lady was 
not of very dillinguiflied birth and fortune, for 
before fhe took upon her the charafter of a god- 
defs fhe condefcended to the mortal occupation of 
a flower-girl, and made garlands after thccuftom 
of the Greeks for feafts and merry-makings : Pi- 
fifbratus rewarded her liberally by giving her ]p 
marriage to his fon Hipparchus ; a commodious 
refource for difpofing of a caft-ofF goddefs ; as 
for himfelf, he was engaged to Caefyra : Phaea's 
marriage with Hipparchus foon convinced the 
world that flie was a mortal, but Pififtratus gave 
3 liimfelf 
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himfetf no concern to prevent the difcovcry ; in 
procefs of time it came to pafs, upon Pififtratus's 
fecond expulfion, that Phaea was publicly im* 
peached and condemned upon the charge of Ufjt. 



■ N^ XIX.. 

PISTSTRATUS had been five years in cx- 
iTe, when Megacles brought about his recal, and 
vainly tbiought to fix him in his intereft by giving 
hitn his daughter Csefyra in marriage ; fuch alli- 
ances rardy anfwer the political ends for which 
they ^e m^de : Pififtratus had feveral fons by his 
Srft wife, and having rc-eftablifhed himfelf in 
th.e tvranny after the manner we have been de- 
fcijbing, and beftowed his favourite Phsea upon 
Us fon Hipparchus, he took the daughter of 
Megacles as tlie condition ot his contract witli 
her father, but with a fixed determination againfl 
a fccond fam'tly, whofe pretenfions might come 
in competition with thofe of hrs children by his 
firft marriiage, in whofe favour he wifhed to fe- 
cure the fucceflion, and who, both by age and 
capacity, were fit for government, whenever it 
flioulikdevolve upon them. 

CsdVra put up with her hufband's negle£t for 

^ Ibme time^ but at length fhe imparted her difguft 

Jo her mother, and flie of courfe communicated 

*^ to Megacles. Juftly offended by the indignity 

I of fuch treatment, Megacles immediateiy took 
his 
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hi', incalurcs with the enemies of his fon-in-iaw 
lor his rccdiul cxpulfion, pruJcntly difguilin^ 
hii rcrcntmciity till lie wns in a condition to put 
it ill force : It did not lon^q; cl'capc the penetration 
cif rifiltratus, hut when he came to the know- 
hJj'c of the con fpi racy that liad been formed 
a-'ainft hii power, he fonnd himfclf and party 
lu') weak to oppofe it, and fci/ing the hour of 
fiif.iy, niiul'.- a vohnilary abdic.ition by retiring; 
into Krrtria without a finiiji^le and in the iitmoft 
pre* Ipitation. 

l^h• '.jcK's an.l his fri''n«h feem to have confi- 
dcnil thir» iLLellion of IMiftratus as decinve, or 
('lie the time dii) iifit allow them to follow it 
by any active nwafures for preventing liis re- 
turn : Eleven years however jufTed and ftill he 
n-iiiained an exile from Alliens; old as he was. 
Ills ambition iltic'. not iccm to have: cooled, nor 
\v.'.'» he idle in the interim ; he had an intcr- 
\\i:w with his Ions in Eretria and concerted 
iiicaiines with them for his reftoration ; he 
f«ii:iied alliances with Tcveral of the Grecian 
(iiie;, p.irli< ularly ThelHrs and Arjros, and ob- 
taiiuil a i'jafonable iiipply of money, with which 
lie cnliltcd and took into his pay a confidcrablc 
.ir;ny <^f m'.'ici-aaries, and l>egan lioftilities in 
thf / tlKiiian Plate by fei/ing upon Marathon. 
'1 hi. fiicid'hil mcaiure ilrew out many of his 
fj ret pariil'aiis frcm Athens to join him in 
this j>!at«!, where the promilmg afpedl ^ his 
all'..ir'i aiiJ the popularity of his tharaclcr liad 
i:ulji(<.il |;reat numi>ers to refort to his fiandard: 
'rims n:inr(;r<ed he put his army in motion 
;md dii^'.-ud his march towanh tlie city. Tiw 
ruling', party at Aijivns haltily collcfled troops 

to 
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to oppofc his apjTToacli, and put them under 
the command of Lcogai'as, who no fooncr took 
the field againft Pififtratus^ than he fufflTed 
himfelf and army to be furprized by that ex- 
perienced general, and fled in difordcr over the 
country : the politic conqueror ftopped the pur- 
futt and difpatched his Tons after the fugitives to 
afTure them of pardon and protedHon, if they 
would go back to their homes and refume their 
occupations in peace like good citizens : Pififtra-' 
tus was far advanced in age, and having carried 
this deciftvc adlion by ftnitagem, took every 
prudent, precaution for eftablifliing his advan- 
tage by feizing the fons of the partifans in o|>- 
poiltion.to his government, and detaining them 
in clofc cuftody as hoftages for the peaceable 
behaviour of their ^-^arcnts. He conduced him- 
felf on the occailon with fo much temper and 
judgment, the fplendor of his talents and the 
elegance of his manners reflcdled fo much luf- 
tre on his court and country, that his ufurp:... 
tion was cither no longer remembered, or re- 
membered without averfion and regret ; in fliort, 
his genius for government was fuch that no man 
quellioned his right: Even Solon, with all his 
zeal for liberty, pronounced of Pififtratus, that 
Athens would not have contained a more vir- 
tuous citizen, liad his ambition been dire<^cd to 
a more juHiiriablc purfuit : He was mild and mer- 
ciful in the extreme, winning in addrefs, an 
eloquent orator, a julV judge, and a munilicent 
fovcrcign ; in a word, he had either the merit 
of poflciling, or the art of perlbnating, every 
good quality and every brilliant accomplilh- 
laent. 

Having 
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Having now brought down this brief recapitula- 
tion of the Athenian hiftory to the laft period of 
the rcij;n of i'ilillratus, we are arrived at the 
]X)itit of time, in wliich that remarkable ara coin- 
men ceny whicli I call The Literary age of Greece; 
It was now that Pilifiratiis conceived the enlarged 
and liberal idea of iiillitiiting the firft public libra*- 
ry in (#rcecc, and of laying it open to the infpec- 
tion and refort of the learned and curious through- 
out the kingdoms and provinces of that part of the 
world-^y^/^rc/ Athnis difciplinarum librralium ptA' 
lire ad legendum prubetidos primus ptfuljje dicitur Pifi^ 
Jlruttis tyrtwnus. (Aul. (iell. cap. xvii. lib. vi.)— 
Throu^jh a long, though interrupted, reign of 
three and thirty years he had a])provcd himfelf a 
great cntouraj»cr of literature and a very diligent 
collector of the works of learned men : The com- 
piler of thefcartcrcil rhapfodies of Homer, and the 
familiar friend of the great epic ))oct Or))heus of 
Croton (author of the Argonautics) he was himfelf 
accoiupliihcd in the learning of the age he lived in; 
and, whilll his court became a place ofrcfortfor 
contemporary genius, he puHied his rcfcarchcs after 
tlie remains of the ancient jxTcts and philolbphers 
ihrouf^h every fpot, where the liberal fciences had 
been known to llouriih ; collecting books in Ionia, 
Sicily, and throughout all the provinces of Greece 
with mucli coft anci diligence \ and having at 
length conipleated his purjKife and emlowed a li- 
brary with the trcafures of the time, he laid it open 
to all readers for the edification of mankind—* 
IV ho of thfe thiu'i fufpfijfvd him in /earning (fays Ci- 
cero) or what orator nuas more eloquent or accom^ 
plflndthan PifJlratuSy ivhofirfl difpofedtl^ nvorks of 

Homer 
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Homer in tJxii order of compilation ive have thetn at 
th'u very time ? ( De Orat. \\u 137.^ 

The inftitution of this library forms a fignal e- 
poch in the annals of literature, for from this pe- 
riod Attica took the lead of all the provinces of 
Greece in arts and fciences, and Athens hence- . 
forward became the fchool of philofophcrs, the 
theatre of poets, and the capital of tafte and ele- 
gance» ackno\i'ledged to a proverb throughout the 
world. From this period to the death of Mcnan- 
der the comic poet an illuftrious fcene prefents it- 
fclftoour obfervation. Greece, with unbounded 
fertility of genius, fent aflood of compofitionsinto 
light, of vfhich, although few entire Ipecimens 
have delccnded to pofterity, yet thcfe with fome 
fragments, and what may be furtlier colkaed on 
the fubje^t from tlie records of the fcholiafts and 
grammarians, afibrd abundant matter for literary 
difquiiition. 

It is painful in the extreme to reflcft upon ^the 

laWSTJtlfcsTlIumrnatcd age, who have pcrifhcd 
by the irruptions of the barbarous nations. Wh^^n 
wc meditate on the maguiiicencc,of tlie ancient 
buildings of Greece and Rome, the mind is flruck 
with awe and veneration ; but tliofc imprcilions 
arc of a very melancholy caft, when wc coniiJer 
that it is from their prelcnt ruins wc are now mca- 
furing their pall fplcndor ; iii like manner from -a 
few reliques of ancient genius we take a mournful 
eftimate of thofc prodigious collc<5tIons, which till 
the fatal conflagrations at Alexandria, remained 
entire and were without compai iibn the moll va- 
luable treafure upon earth. 

Pififtratus, as we have obfervcd, eftabliflied the 

fiift 
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!i: ti p!!*. !.i Iil)r.iiyiii Cincii'; XiTXrs plnpilcrrd 

Ai!i; ii> ni til!- f oMi'iMciM iiiiuli .in|Miii*nU'il by the 

l.ii-r.iry iMiiiiitid'iiic (»l ilipp.irrlius ami tlic iuo 

» tliiii; .!i4 li.'i!!'. : \ir\is w.is iifit, like tlic lur- 

l>.-.i i.iM. lit ilir I'lWfT .i.V<i ii*.!i*ulU>lc to ilic triM- 

tiiic Ik- li.ul 'pitiKll'iil liiiuk'U'iir; oil ihr c oiitraryy 

lie r ■ • \\\\t\\ lUrU' \4iiiiiiu-i .IS tliL- iiiolt fol'ul friiiis 

rt ii\ . < '.j '-'i!!!!!! .iiiil iiiipoiU'il thciii info I*crli:i| 

;i • l,'!riul<il trtipMi'; of Wis triumph on liii rrttirn. 

•Srli-h II , iMii.iiiuil Nii.iii'ir, -.ilicrwariU i(-nni*rd 

tiii-> 1! r.i V I') A (hens uiili a priiu'cly tn;i^iiaiiiini^ 

tv. I'lii- kliij^s ».f l'cr«».iinin a) III became great 

ri'lli\ iiirs, ;iiui ihi" I't Tj'.inv.LMri IH^Mry j»rcw into 

ni'iili K'piitaiion .Mill n'lort. Ihitofallthc libra- 

rii's (>t .iiiiiipilty th.it (ollWt'.'tl at AlcxaruIrLi by 

tl.i- l*!n!iniics «}| I'j'vpt v.Lii iniuh t!ic moll rclpci- 

l.i!)l«'. Ailirn:rii«. l.i;,-. (p. ;^.) thni Plolciny i'hlla- 

chlphii'. piiii liai'cil ihu IVq^iiiKt-aii hbniry, ;iiiJ in 

partii ul.ir the bucks 1 iilU\liil by NiU'iis, priiuipal- 

ly (i/iililHiii* oi the ( liTik ih'.i mat ills, wliiih with 
Wll.il 111 ^mSI ttk - , 

I'U-.ii lihr.iry at Ah-xaiuhia with toity llioiirnml vo- 

himt*.. 'I his library was unhappily let oil iirc, 

wlirn Julius C 11 far louiul it Ui-cvllary to burn his 

fhi[)s in thf iliuks at Alcxamlria i I'o I'Uitarih 

llalfs the- I ale ; but Auhis (ii-Uius lays thity were 

let on lire ani.Uiki.iily by the auxiliary troopb— 

;;<;;/ //wy//.S m-^/.wr f/yn ,t 1 .n/n//.Ij fiil n miUilbus forte 

nit\i/i.inij iftttnfn funt, — ^"I'his misfortune was in a 

p*:at uiLMiiircrt'painaby the library which Mar<: 

Antony pr^fenteil to CUopatra, and by rnbleciiicnt 

athlilionswai iuirealeil to liieh an amount, tliat 

wlun it was at lalt irreirievably^iiellroyed by the 

Calipli Omar, ii LonlilieJ of" I'evcn hundred thou- 

i'.md vuhunes. 

'i'liii 
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This amazing repofitory of ancient fcience was 
buried in afhes by the well known quibbling edi£t 
of that barbarous fanatic — Ify faid the Caliph, thefi 
volumes contain doSfrines conformable to the Koran^ 
then is the Koran alone fiifficient m)'ithout th*fe volumes ; 
hut^ if nvhat they teach be repugnant to GocPs book^ 
then is it fitting they were deflroyed, — ^Thus, with 
falfe reafon for their judge and falfc religion for 
their executioner, perifhcd an innumerable com- 
pany of poets, philofophers, and hiftorians, with 
almoft every thing elegant in art and edifying in 
fcience, which the mod illuminated people on 
earth had in the luxuriancy of their genius produc- 
ed; In vain did the philofopher John of Alexan* 
dria intercede to fave them ; univerfal condemna- 
tion to the flames was the fentence ignorance de- 
nounced againft thefe literary martyrs. The flow 
of wit, the flights of fancy, and the labours of 
learning alike contributed to feed the fires of thofe 

t>atIlS, III wlxluH tU^ r >^.« q . ^^-..j».>»^«^ «*i»/«rpated. _ 

themfelves after the toils of the fiege. Need we 
enquire when art and fcience were extin<St, ifdark- 
xicfs overfpread the nations .'* It is a period too 
melancholy to refle<Sl upon and too vacant to re- 
cord : Hiftory pafles over it, as over the chart of 
an ocean without a fhore, with this cutting recol- 
leAion accompanying it, that in this ocean are 
buried nwny of the brighteft monupnents of an- 
cient genius* 

It appears that at the time Terence was writing 
Rome was in pofleflion of two thoufand Greek co- 
niedies ; of all which, 'ua barbaris ! not one hath 
^efcended to us, except what are found in our 
Scanty volume of Ariflophanes, and thefe are .part- 
ly of the old perfonal clafs. The gleanings of a 

few 
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few fragments from the grammariaHs and fcli ^ 
liafts, with the tranflatioo of the Roman flage, a- ^^* 
now the only famples of the Greek comedy in ^f ^ 
laft- purity and perfedHon. It is true that writ^ -^ 
of the lower ages, and even fathers of the Chrifti^^*^ 
church, have quoted liberally from the new c^«=^ 
medy of the Greeks ; thefe fragments are as r^^" ^ 
pedlable for their moral caft, as for their elcga^^^ 
turn of expreflion j but what a poignancy do th^^^T 
give to our regret, when we compute the lofs po-:::^*' 
terity has fuffered by the fcale of thefe remains i 

On the part of tragedy, though very many nc 
ble works have peri (lied, yet as fome fpecimens i 

the great mailers have come down to us entire, w ^_ 

have more to confole us in this than in the covoL^^^ 
<iepartment. Happily for the epic mufc,. the rag* "^S^ 
of ignorance could not reach the immortal poctt^s-^'' 
of Homier; : What other compofitions of that grca-^^J 
bard may have been loft to the world is but adarltf^^ 
cnQiijry ^^ tV*** K^/^ • monjT p<=* • ■■■ ■ •^••» ■»*« tv. vAAl e m^ — "^ 

and iome of a contemporary date, have undoubr- 

edly been deflroyed ; but I am inclined to think^^ 
that from the time when thofe wonderful prodiio-^^ 
tions of the Iliad and Odyffey were colle^ed an(^B^ 
made public at Athens till the Au^ftan sera littlc^^ 
was attempted in the epic branehu. 




No. XX. 
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N'> XX. 

AT the fame time that it is fair to fuppofe there 
mnft be more than ordinary merit in men, who 
rife to great opulence arid condition in life from 
low beginnings, all the world muft be fenfible of 
the danger attending fudden elevation, and how 
very apt a man's head is to turn, who climbs aa 
eminence, to which his habits have not familiariz- 
ed hinv A mountaineer can tread firm upon a 
precipice and walk ere£t without tottering along 
-the path, that winds itfejf about the craggy 
cliff, on which he has his dwelling ; whilft the in- 
habitant of the valley travels with affright and dan- 
ger over the giddy pafs, and oftentimes is precipi- 
tated from the heightb to perifli in the gulph beq- 
ueath his feet. Such is the fate of many, who by 
the revolutions of fortune are raifed to lofty iitua^ 
tions : It is generally the lot of fuch people to 
xnake few friends 5 in their danger there are none 
to give them warning, in their fall there are few 
to afford them pity. 

This is not the cafe with them, who are bom 
to the dignities they enjoy, the fovereign, whofe 
throne is his inheritance, meets with pity and in- 
dulgence J pity for the cares infeparable from his 
condition, indulgence for the failings and excefles 
incidental to hereditary greatnefs •, but the man, 
wIk) is the maker of his own fortune, a<Sls on a ftag€ 
where every ftep he takes will be obferved with 
jealoufy j amongft the many thoufands, who are 
fet to watch him, let him reflect how many hearts 

there 
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there arc, rankling with difappointed pride, andC^ 
envying him the lot, which in their own conceit- 
at leaft their merit had a better title to : When_ 
fuch a man appears, it is the common cry — T 
cannot hear that upjlart. — At the fame time there* 
fore that it muft be allowed morenatural to cxcdfc 
the proud looks of the high, than the proud looks 
of the low, ftill it is no bad caution .to ^jewarc of" 
giving eafy faith to reports againft thofe, whom {q 
many unfuccefsful people are interefted to defciy ; 
for though fortune can do fo many mighty things 
amongft us, and make great men in this world, 
flie cannot make friends. 

If caution be ncceffary for fuch as are only look- 
ers on upon thefe fudden changes in the fcene of 
life, how much more wary fliould he be, who by 
\ fortune's favour is the a(5tor in it ! Time pad and 
prefent fo abounds in examples to put him on his 
guard, that if he will not profit by example, what 
hope is there that precept will avail? 'ITiat any 
man (hould grow arrogant, who has once been de- 
pendant, is as unaccountable for the folly of the 
thing, as it is for the bafenefs of it \ it is as if a pe- 
dagogue fliould turn tyrant, becaufe he remem- 
bers to have fmarted under the lafli of the mafter 
\Tvhen a fchool-boy : And yet there feems a princi- 
ple in feme natures, that inclines them to this def- 
picable fpecies of revenge, by which they facrifice 
all claim to reafon, reputation, or religion. Dio- 
nyfius, though the cruel left of all tyrants, had 
moderation in a private ftation and made a good 
and patient fchoolmafter -, he handled the fcepter 
like a rod, and the rod as he fliould have done a 
fceptre. Are we to conclude from this and other 
inftances, that humanity may be learnt, by thofe 

who 
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bio defcend from power, but that men become 
rants by afcending to it ? 

Is there in nature any thing fo ridiculous as pride, 
fclf-deftru^ivc, fo abfurd ? The man, who ri- 
s but of humble life, muft have feen it, felt it, 
id remarked its folly ; he muft have been con- 
need that pride deprives itfelf ojfits own proper 
)je£V ; for every proud man, whoaffiimes a fupe- 
Drity on the fcore of rank, or wealth, or titles, 
rfeits that better intereft with mankind, which 
Duld have credited him for fuperiorities of a far 
>bler quality, than thofe on which he grounds 
s filly arrogance : IIow ftrange is it tlierefore, 
Ken the man, who has feen through the weak- 
:fs of this paffion in others, whilrt bclo%v them in 
»ndition, 1 hould fall into the fame folly, when he 
cs to- be tfheir equal ! And yet it happens every 
ly. What is fo hateful* to a poor man as the 
irfe-proud arrogance of a rich one ? Let fortune 
ift the fcene and make ^he poor man rich, he 
ns at once into the vice, that he declaimed a- 
inft fo feelingly. Thele are ftrange contradic- 
>ns in the human character. One fhould have 
ought that Pope Sixtus V. might have .recolleft- 
himfelf enough to be humble, though Pafquin 
id never reminded him of it •, byt neither he nor 
?cket, nor Wolley, had any moderation in their 
irit, though profelling a religion, whoft very ef- 
nce is humility. 

In modern times the philofopher's ftone feems 

have been found by our adventurers in the Eaft, 

here beggars have become princes and princes 

ive become beggars ; if Ben Jonfon was now. 

ymgy could he have painted thefe npftart vo- 

Juptwaries 
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luptuaries more to the liSe, than bj-the foilowiiM; 
animated defcription : 

■« I will have all my beds blown up, not (hifTd, 
Down Is too hard ; and then my oval room 
Fiird with fuch pi^res, as Tiberius took 
From Elcphantis, and dull Arctinc 
But coldly imitated— My mifts 
ril have of perfume, vapour'd *hout the room. 
To lofeourfelves in, and my baths, like pits, 
Ty fall into, from whence we will come forth, 
And roll us dry in gofTamour and rofcs j 

^ly meat fliall all come in in Indian fliells, 
Diflies of agate fct in gold and (ludded 
With emeralds, faphyrs, hyacintlis, and rubies* 
The tongues of carp, dormife, and camels heels 
Boird in the fpirit of fol and dilTolv'd pearl, 
(Apicius' diet *gainft the cpilcpfie) 
And 1 will eat thefe broths with fpoons of amber, 
IHeadtd ^^rilh diamond and carbuncle. 
My foot-boy Hiail eat pheafants ; Imyfelfwill have 
The beards of barbels ferv*d inileadof fallads ; 
Oil'd muflirooaw and the fwelling un<5tuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant fow, newly cut off, 
DrefTed with an exqnifitc and poignant fauce. 
For which 1*11 fay unto my cook, there's gold. 
Go forth and be a knight 1 ■ My fliirts 
ril have of taffata farfnet, felt an<i light 
As cobwebs, and for all my other raiment. 
It (hall be fuch as might provoke the Pcrfian, 
Were he to teach the world riot a-ncAv. 
My^ gloves of filli's and bird's fltins pcrfum'd 
With gums of Paradife and eaftern air — 

Ci_ And do you think to have thejhne with thi* ?— 
A. No, 1 do tliink to have all this with tbejicnt** 

(Alchymist.) 

Thefe are ftrong colours ; and though he ha 
clipped his pencil pretty liberally into the pallet c 
the ancients, he has finely mixed the com|x>(itio: 
with tints of his own ; to fpeak in the fame figure 

w 
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fay of his (ketch, that it is in the very 
of the maimer. 

(hould be loth however to offer none but 
5 of the abiife of profperity, I am happy in 
ing one very (ingular example of th '.1 con- 
•t, though I go back to times far diftant 
r own to fetch it. 

SISTRATUS to SOLON. 

neither nuithout example infeizing the tyranny^ 
md claim ; forafmuch as I derive from Co- 
id take no more^ iy fbrce^ than I /hould hni*e 
' h ^i^9 if the Athenians had ne-^er violated 
hs of allegiance^ which in times pofl confrmed 
gative of my anceflors. I live hi're nvithmt 
oivards men or gods ; neither tranfgrt^fftng 
fs myfelf nor permitting others to tianfgrefs 
Judge therefore if the CQ?ijlitution you have gi" 
thens is notfafer under myadmiftiJlratioHy than 
led to the difcretion of the people : No manfuf" 
)pg under my government^ nor do I expeff any 
tributions from my people^ contenting myfelf 
^e tenths of their produce y as by ancient ufage 
d ; and thefc I apply not to my oivn offers^ 
ofe of the flaie^ for defraying civil and reli- 
)encesy and as a provifion for the future exi^ 
ifnvar. Againfl youy Solon^ I h.'.rbour no 

convinced that in your opp-fuion to my men- 
yt acted upon public ^ notperfonal motives : Tou 
' forejee what ufe I nvas to make of poiuer^ and 
lid have forefeeii it^ I ivill perfmide ^nyfelfyou 
either have traverfed my intertjls^ nor wiih^ 
ourf elf from your cjiniiry ; return th^-rtfore t 
w/, return to Athens ^ and believe on the word 

I. H „i 
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of a king you have njthing to fear from Pijijlratus^ who 
has not the heart as you lutll kfiow^ to annoy even his 
t\/umiesy much lefsfo excellent a citizen as Solon : Cotne 
theny if you arc fo difpofedy and 6e recei'ued into the 
numl\ of my dearefl friends ; hut if you are refolvei 
againjl returning^ remember it is your own choice ; 
ami if Solon is lofl to his country ^ Piftjlratxts is acquit' 
ted of being the canfe of it. Farewell. 

SOLON to PISISTRATUS. 

I can readily believe that you are incapable of doing 
we any injury ^ if I was to return to Athens : Befort 
you was a tyrant I was yourfriend^ and am now n$ 
ctherwife your enemy than every Athenian mufi be^ who 
is adverfd to your ufurpation, UH^cthcr it is better to 
be governed by the nvill of one nuuu or by the laws ^ 
the ccmmo7iwcalthy let every individual judge for him^ 
felf\ if I could prefer a tyrant ^ certainly of all tyrants 
Ifhould prefer Fi/ijlratus, As to my returning to 
Athens f J do not think it for my honour^ ajter having 
founded the conjVituthn of my country upon principles of 
freedom y to come home upon motives of convenience^ 
and give afcandal to mankind by appearing to acquiefce 
under that tyranny^ which you have forcibly affitmed^ 
but which ly when voluntarily offered^ thought proper 
to reject. Farewell. 

The above letters are to be found in Diogenes 
Laertius, but the learned reader knows they are 
generally fuppofed interpolations of the fophills ; 
it mult be owned however they are charaOeriftic 
of the writers, and though they ought not to be 
received as fa6ts in hiflory, may be read as a fpeech 
in Livy or Guicciardini. The following anecdotes 

wiU 
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row a ftronger light upon the charafter of 
itns, and as there is no rcafon to queftion 
uthenticity, tliey will be anfwerable witnef- 
the point in quefHon. 

X an entertainment given by Pififtratus to 
if his intimates, Thrafippus, a man of vio- 
iflions and enflamed with wine, took Ibme 
)n not recorded to break out into the moft 
It abufe and infult : Pififtratus, who h^d 
no reply to his inve<ftives, fearing that the 
y of his guefb fhould be interrupted by the 
idu6t of Thrafippus, who was novv got up 
aving the room, rofe from his feat and en- 
i him to ftay, afluring him that nothing he 
lould be remembered to his difadvantage ; 
I of being pacified by an a6l fo gracious and 
ding, the brutal drunkard became more fu- 
and after venting all the fouleft words a 
I imagination could fuggeft,* with a violence 
ng to decency and loathfome to relate, iiid- 
turned upon Pififiiratus, as he was foliciting 
take his feat at the table, and fpate in his 
Upon an infult fo intolerable the whole com- 
ofe as one man, and in particular Hippias and 
rchus, fons of tlie tyrant, were with diffi- 
jrevented from killing him on the fpot. The 
ofition of Pififtratus faved Thrafippus, and 
s fufiered to go home without any violence 
perfon. The next morning brought him to 
ifes, and he appeared in the prefence of Pi- 
us with all proper humility, expecting tore- 
the puniihment he merited. What muft have 
his felf-convi<Stion and reproach, when he 
gain received with the utmoft complacency ! 
H 2 Penetr^.tcd 
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Penetrated to tlie heart with the rccolleftion c 
his behaviour, and the unmerited {>ardon he liai 
met with, he was proceeding to execute that vcn 
geance on himfelf, which he was confcious he dc 
ferved, by ruflring on his fword, when Piiiftni 
tus again interpofed and feizing his hand flopttb 
ftroke J not content with this, he confoled hin 
with the moft foothing expreflions, aflured him o 
his moft entire forgivenefs, and having put hla 
at peace with himfelf, reinftated him in his favoui 
and received him again into the number of hi 
intimites." 

Though it is fcarce poflible to find an inftanceo 
good-nature in any man's character iiipcrior t( 
the above, I am tempted to add the following anec 
dote not only as a corroborating evidence, bir 
from the pleafure one naturally takes in hearing 
or relating fadh, that make ih much to the ho 
nour of human nature, and which infpire the hear 
with a love for mankind. 

" Thrafimedes a young Athenian, had the au 
dacity to force a kifs upon the daughter of Piiif 
tratus, as flie was walking in public proceiSoi 
at a religious folemnity ; tranfported by the via 
lence of his paffion, and conlidering that he hafic 
already committed an unpardonable otfcnce, hi 
feized her perfon, and forcibly conveying her 01 
board a (hip, put to fea with her on his paflage tc 
iEgina ; the fons of Piliftratus purfued and ov«^ 
took him, bringing him in perlbn before thcil 
father : Thrafimedes, without betrayhig a9| 
marks of fear, immediately decku-ed himfelf peq 
fcc^tly prepared to meet any puniiluncnt Plliftrtj 
tus (hould think fit to decree ; for, having miH 
carried in his attempt, and loft the objeftfiid 
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which alone he wiflied to live, all confeqiicnccs 
became indifferent ; difappointment, not dc.itli, 
was his piinifhmcnl ; and when the greater evil 
had bein iiitlered, he had little apprcJionlion for 
the IclFer. — Having laid this, lie waited liis iln- 
tcnce 5 when Piriltratiis after long filcnce, break- 
ing out. into adniir.'tion at the relblution of Thra- 
finiedcs, inftead of punilhing his audacity, rc" 
warded hii paffion by bellowing his daughter r.;>- 
on'hinvhi marriage." 



NO. XXL 



Nifijam ilhJ qn.rro^ contra ut me dUigat illaj 

Aut^ qrtod nori poiis efly cjje ptidica velii ; 
Jjje Vti/ifv 5//;, it tetrum hunc dcponere morhum, 

(Catullus.) 

I T is become a vrry gainful trade with our 
CnalUwarc venders of literature to expoi'e cer- 
tain pamphlets in (hop windows and upon ftalls in 
alleys and thorough-fares, which, if any polite 
was kept up in this great capital, would be put 
down by the civil magilh-ate as a public nuifaiicc ; 
I mean Trials for Adultery, the publifhcrs of 
which are not content with fetting down every 
thing verhattiti from their fliort-hand records, 
■ which the fcrutinizing neceflity of law draws out 
; by pointed interrogatory, but they are alio made 
to allure the curiofity of the pafTenger by tawdry 
H 3 engravings. 
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engravings, in which the heroine of the talc is 
tlifplayed in effigy, and the moft indecent fcenc 
of her amours leledled as an eye-trap to attra^ the 
youth of bothfexes, and by debauching the mo- 
rals of the rifing generation, keep up the flock in 
trade, and feed tlie market with fre(h cafes for 
the Commons, and frelh fuppljes for the retailers* 
of indecency. 

If the frequency of our divorces is thus to be en- 
couraged becaufe they make fport for the law- 
yers, it may be wife to ufe no preventives againft 
the plague or fmall-pox, becaufe they cut out 
work for the do<^ors. Upon this principle a pru- 
dent father will breed up his fons civilians, and 
furnifh out a library for his daughters with thele 
edifying volumes, and if once they take kindly ta 
their itudies, there is no fear of their bringing 
cuftom to their brothers and driving a trade, as 
it is called, for their families. A convenient neft 
of thefe trials, neatly bound and gilt a: the backs, 
will ferve both as elegant furniture to their clofets 
or bedchambers, and as repolitories of fcience, 
like treatifes on the chances to make them frwilful 
in the game. If they are afraid of their hufbands 
looking into their library, they may find out a 
hundred devices for lettering them at the back ^ 
they may call thein — Scrmofis to Married Jl^jmcn 
— or The lAves of the learned Ladies — The Acls of 
the Bntiflj Matrons — Commentaries on the Marriage 
Acl — Treatifes on Polygamy — or by any other ti- 
tle, which their wit needs no prompting to de- 
vife. 

Another circumftance of the times, which will 
greatly aid them in their ftudies, is, that they 
have it daily and hourly in their power to refort 

to 
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to the fountain-head for ajuthority, and confult the 
very ladies themfelves, who arc the heroines oft hcfe 
intcrefting narativesr Thefe adepts in the art are 
to be feen in all places, and fpoken to at all hours 
without hindrance of bulmcfs, or knowledge of a 
bedfellow^ As thefe disfranchifcd matrons" or ex- 
wives keep the beft company, and make the bcit 
ligures in all failiionable circles, a fcholar may re- 
ceive inftruclion wthout flander, and profUtute 
her honour without rifquing her rejjutation ; a 
hufband muft be a brute indeed, who can obici^t to 
this fociety, and a wife muft be a fool indeed, who 
does not profit by it ; when a new married-woman 
receives thefe privileged ladies in her houfe, (he 
fees at once the folly of being virtuous, for they 
are the raerrieft, the loudefl, the be/1 followed, 
and the moft admired of all their fex ; they never 
difgrace their chara6lers by a pufillanimous repen- 
tance, they never baulk their pleafures by a ftu- 
pid reformation, but keep it up with fpirit, like 
felons that die hard at the gallows, to the laft mo- 
ment of their lives. Moft of them marry again, 
and are fo much better than their neighbours, as 
they are made honeft women of twice over ^ and 
that reputation muft be more than commonly ten- 
der, which two coats of plaifter will not keep to- 
gether. 

As a further temptation to our young wives not 
to wait the tedious courfe of nature, but to 
make themfelves widows of living hufbands, as 
foon as they can, they will recoUedt, that they en- 
fure advantages to themfelves thereby, which na- 
tural widows do not enjoy ; for in the firft place 
they avoid a year's mourning, which is a confidera- 
lion not to be defpifed ; in the next place they 
H 4 have 
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have precedents for martying in the firft week 
their widowhood ; and as it is the general prad 
to chufe their gallants, they certainly run 
rifque of taking a ftep in the dark, which wid 
fonietimes have been fufpefted to repent of; th 
iy, they cfcape all bickerings and jealoufies, wl 
difturb the peace of families, by the comr 
practice of ladies putting their fecond hufbani 
mind of what their firft hufband would Y 
done, or would have faid upon this or that o 
iion, had he been alive. — Things ivcrenotfo it 
firji hujhafjd*s time — Oh that my firji hujhand i 
living ! he would not fuffer this or that thing to j 
this or that rnan to ufe me after fuch a manner — 
familiar expreflions in the family dialogues ol 
cond wives in the regular order \ wherea8theirr< 
lars never cafl: thelis taunts in the teeth of t 
fpoules, becaufc they know the anfwer is read 
hand, if they did. 

The Irregulars have alfo frequent opportun 
of (liewing their affability and fwectnels of ten 
upon meeting their hufbands in public places 
mixed companies \ the graceful acknowledgn 
of a refpectful ciirtefy, a down-caft look of 
deft fenlibility, or the pretty flutter of emhan 
mcnt are incidents upon an unexpe6led rem 
tre, which a well-bred woman knows how 
make the moft of, and are fure to draw the k 
of the company upon her. 

If on the other hand a lady on her divorcee 
Ics to revive her maiden title and take poft in 
former rank, the law will probably give her I 
as good a title to her virgin name, as it found 
with. SItiC alfo has her advantages ; for at 
fame time that (he is free from the encuaibrai 
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of matrimony, fhc efcapes the odious appellation 
of old maid : Such a lady has the privilege of 
public places without being pinned to the fkirts of 
an old dowager, like other miiles ; Ihe can alfo 
indulge a natural pallion for gaming to a greater 
length than fpinfters dare to go ; ilie can make a 
repartee or fmile at a doubleentendre, when a 
fpinfter only bites her lips, or is put to the trou- 
blefome refource of her fan, when ihe ought to 
blufh, but cannot. 

Before I turned my mind to reflet upon thefe 
and other advantages, fo preponderating in fa- 
vour of divorces, 1 nfed to wonder why our le- 
giflature was fo partial to fuitors, and gave fuch 
notorious encouragement and facility to A<Sls of 
Parliament for their relief and accommodation ; 
I now fee the good policy of t lie medure, and how 
much the eafe of his majefty's good fubje6ls is 
thereby confulted. It is confefled there is a fhort 
monition in the decalogue againft this practice, 
but nobody infiifts upon it ; there are alfo fome 
texts fcattered up and down in holy writ to the 
fame purport, but no well-bred preacher ever 
handles fuch topics in his pulpit ; and if a fine la- 
dy fhould ever read a chapter in the bible, or hear 
it read to her, it is very eafy to Ikip over thofe 
paflages, and every polite perfon knows it is bet- 
ter to make a breach hi any thing, than in good 
manners to a lady. 

Our Englifh ladies by the frequency of thehr 
incontinence, and the divorces tlience enfuing, 
have not only furniflied out a moil: amufing li- 
brary to young ftudents of both fexes, but they 
have effeftnally retrieved the charaifters of our 
wives from finking into contempt with foreign- 
H S ers 
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crs on account of their domeftic infipidity and 
attachment to the dull duties of a family. Thb 
was once the general opinion, which other nations 
entertained of our matrons, but upon a late tour 
through a great part of the continent of Europe 
1 found it was entirely reverfed, and ideas more 
cxpreffive of their fpirit univerfally adopted. 

It may well be expedled, that the influx of fo- 
reigners, and the out-flow of natives, which the 
prefent peace will occafion, will not fuffer the 
pretenfions of our ladies to lofe ground in this 
particular : Our French neighbours are certainly 
good critics in gallantry, and they need not now 
{land in dread of a repulfe from the women of 
England, whatever they may apprehend from the 
xnen. 

Much more occurs to me on this fubjeft, but 
x>5^ thefe premifes will ferve to introduce an idea, 
which if the feveral ladies, who have flood trial, 
would club their wits to affift me in, might be 
rendered prafticable, and that is, of reducing In- 
famy to a fyftem by rules and regulations of man- 
ners tending to the propagation and encreafe of 
divorces in Great Britain. A few loofe hints oc« 
cur to me on this fubjedl, but I offer them with 
the utmofl fubmiffion to better judges, fimply as 
rudiments in the art; the refinements muft be 
left to thofe who are profeflors. 

" As early impreffions are (Irongefl and moft 
lafling, I would advife all mothers, who with to 
train their daughters after the above fyflem, to 
put them in their infancy under the care of thofe 
commodious ladies, whom we vulgarly call Ma- 
demoifelles, as the bed forcers of early plants ; 
under whofe tuition young ladies have been known 

to 
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to get fo forward as to have pretty notions of flir- 
tation at the tender age of fix years ; at eight 
years they can anfwer queftions in the catechifm 
of gallantry ; before they reach their tenth fum- 
mer, they can leer, ogle, talk French, write fon- 
nets, play with the footmen and go through their 
exercife to admiration : I would then put them 
tp their ftudies, of which the annajs abovementi- 
oned WiU be a principal part v the circulating li- 
braries will fumffh out a confiderable catalogue, 
and Mademoifelle will fupply them with French 
memoirs> novels, &c. &c. At the age of twelve 
it will be proper to lend them to the boarding- 
fchool, and there they will have the opportunity 
of making female friendfhips with their feniors in 
age, by which they will greatly edify : In the ho- 
liday vacations they will correfpond with their 
boarding-fchool aflbciates, and thefe letters fhould 
be (acred and inviolable, by which means they 
may carry on an intercourfe of thoughts without 
referve^ and greatly improve their flile. 

<• When two years have been thus employed,. 
they muft be brought to London to be finiflied 
nnder the beft mafters, mc^ of which fliould be 
recommended by Blademoifelle ; and in their in- 
tervals from ftudy they will be allowed to relax 
their minds in the company of their mother, by 
looking on at the card-tables^ repoling themfelves 
after their fatigue upon fbplias> informing them- 
felves of the intrigues o^ the town, qualifying. 
themfelves in a proper familiarity of manners by 
calling young men by their firnames, romping oc- 
cafionally with the gallants of their mother, when 
ibe is out of fight, and above all things cultivat- 
ing. 
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ing intimacies with their late fchool-feliows, who 
arc come out into the world. 

«* When their hair is off their forelieads, k 
will be ncceflary they fhould lay out profcflcdly 
for admirers amongft the young rakes of fafhion, 
and for this purpole I particularly recommend to 
them the tea-room at the Opera-houfe, where I 
would have them ftay out all the company, and 
then commit themfelves to their gallants to find 
t)ut their coaches, who will be fure to lead them 
through all the blind alleys, and never carry them 
to the right door till the laft, by which time the 
carriages of thefe gallants will be drove off, and 
then common charity will compel them to bring 
the obliging creatures home in theirs. 

•* All this while I would have them put entire 
confidence in Mademoifelle, whofe good-nature 
will accommodate them in any little notes or mcf- 
fagcs they may have to manage, and whofe opin- 
ion in drefs will be fo indifpcnfiible, that it will 
be proper to take her out with them to all milli- 
ners Ihops, artificial-flower makers, and mafque- 
rade warehoufcs for advice. If the young fellows 
will come to thefe places at the fame time, who 
can help it ? Mademoifelle will go down to call 
the fcrvants, and ten to one if they arc not gone 
to the ale-houfc, and the coach is out of the way 
in fpite of all her pains to find it. 

" When they have made a ftrong attachment, 
and confequcnccs are to be apprehended, it will 
be time for thCm to think of marriagej but on no 
account with the man of their heart, for that 
woiUd interrupt fiicndfhip ; any body, who can 
make a fettlemcnt, can make a hii(band, and that 
hufband can make his wife her own millrefs, and 

every 
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every body's elfe, that flie plcafes : Mademoifclle 
becomes Jhmme de chamhre^ and when her lady is 
difpofed for divorce, chief witnefs upon her trial ; 
a pifturefque fcene is chofen for the frontifpiece, 
the heroine figures in the print-fhops, her fame 
is {bonded in the brothels, and her career of infa- 
my is compleated.'* 



N* XXIL 

I F any of my learned readers, Ikilled in the 
oriental languages, fliall chufc to turn over the 
thirty and three volumes of Abulfagi, the Ara- 
bian hiftorian, they may find the following ftory : 
Near one hundred leaves of the Papyrus have 
been expended in the relation, but 1 jiave been 
at the pains of comprefling it into one paper. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century Ab- 
derama, the laft defcendant of the Samanian fa- 
mily, who reigned over the territory of Buchap- 
ria, was befieged in his capital of Bochara by 
Mamood the Great, who afterwards reduced aU 
India to his command. This mighty conqueror, 
who may be ftiled the Alexander of the Arabian 
hiftoriansj made twelve irruptions into India, 
and in each expedition fwept away as much 
■wealth, and made as great a devadation of the 
human' fpccies, as Nadir Shah in his. Mamood 
was the fon of the ufurper Subuftagi, who ex* 
pelled the father of Abderaina &om Samarcand, 

and 
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and reduced his empire to .the pofleffion of Bo- 
chara only and its dependencies.. 

Such was the formidable general who iat down 
with his forces before Bochara, and fuch the he- 
reditary enmity of thefe inveterate opponents; 
Abderama therefore had no refource but to de- 
fend his citadel to the laft extremity : Difabled 
by his age from adtive fervice, he put the garri- 
fon under command of a valiant captain named 
Abdullah : This young prince \vas of the houle 
of Katiba, the general of the Caliph Ofman, who 
conquered Great Bucharia for that viftorious 
Mahommedan : Abdullah was. the mod accomr 
pKflied perfonage of his time, of admirable qua- 
lities and matchlefs* intrepidity : In vain he chal- 
knged Mamood to decide the fate of Bochara by 
fingle combat ; he was alfo beloved by Zarimsr, 
daughter of Abderama and fole heirefs of his 
crown ; the beauty of this princefs was celebrated 
through all the Eaft ; more rhapfodies have been 
compoicd and chaunted in the praifes of Zarima 
than even a Helen gave a fubjedl ta : Our lan^ 
guage cannot reach the defcriptions of thefe flo- 
rid writers ; the whole creation has been culled 
for objefts to fet in fome comparifon with Zarima » 
but as the fire of their imaginations would feeitt 
like phrenfy to ours, I Ihall not rifque a fall by 
following them in their flights. 

In a furious fally made upon the army of the 
beficgers, Abdullah at the head of the Bocharians 
had lingled out the perfon of Mamood, and pufli- 
cd his horfe up to the bread of that on which Ma- 
mood was fighting ; the fhock was furious oil 
both fides -, Abdullah received the point of bis 
opponent's lance in his fide, and Mamood wa 

ftruck 
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ftruck from his faddle to the ground by the battle- 
axe of Abdullah ^ the combatants ruflied in to 
cover their fallen general, and vi6Vory was fnatch- 
ed out ofthegrafpof the brave Bocharian, who 
fell back wounded amongfl his companions, and 
retreated unpurfucd into the town after a furious 
flaughter of the foe. 

Whether Mamood was difcouraged by the ob*- 
ftinacy of the Bocharians, or, as fome hiftorians 
indnuate, was daunted by this attack, which he 
h^d fo narrowly efcaped from, fo it was that he 
let the command of the fiege devolve upon his 
general Kamhi,, and at the head of a fcouring 
party made incurfions rnto the country to lay it 
waAe with fire and fword, and break up the fup- 
plies of Bochara. 

Kamhi had {een the beautiful Zarima j he had 
been in Abderama*s court before Mamood's inva- 
fion, and to fee the princefs was to be enamoured. 
No facrifice could be too great for Kamhi to ob*- 
tain a prize fo much above all computation in 
the heated fancy of a lover : He fecretly imparted 
to Abderama the conditions, on which he would 
betray his truft, and expofe the army he com- 
manded to inevitable deftrudlon. 

If thefe conditions {l*aggered the aged monarch 
on the fcore of honour, fa did they on the fide 
of intereft. To fave his crown and city was a 
tempting offer, and the divided heart of Abdera^ 
ma was not more agitated as a monarch for the 
impending danger of his throne, than it was ago- 
nized as a man for the daily fufferings of his faith- 
fiil people. He fubmitted to receive Kamhi into 
the town, and to treat with him in perfon on the 
(ubje£t of his propofal : Abdullah^ from whom 

this 
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this was to be concealed, was now recovering 
from his wound, but incapable of fervice for a 
time ; it was propofed by Kamhi to exchange 
hoflage againfi hoflage, and Abdullah was in- 
ftrufted to meet him in the depth of night with 
one companion on each fide ; each general was 
to exchange armour on the fpot, and fo to pafs 
their refpedtive centinels; and mutual fecrecy was 
pledged between the parties. 

There was no difficulty in perfuading the gene- 
rous Abdullah to this enterprize ; Abderama giv- 
ing him to underftand, that the meeting was to 
adjuft the payment of a fum of money, which 
Kamlii was to receive for betraying the army he 
commanded before Bochara ; the tran{a£lion was 
to be kept a profound fccret even from Zarima > 
the unfufpeding Abdnllah repaired to his rcnJo 
vous at the appointed hour without taking leave of 
the princefs, and Kamhi with his aflbciatc paflcd 
the city guard unqueftioned in the habit of his 
rival. He hafted without a moment^s lofs to the 
palace of the old king, antl expounded to him 
±he plan he had dcvifed for fecuring the perform- 
ance of his part of the contrail ; nothing now 
remained for Abderama, but to engage his daugh- 
tej^ to make a facriiice, which fevcre and difficult 
as it was, he thought he might depend upon her 
piety and public fpirit for complying with, hi 
this hope he immediately repaired to her cham- 
ber, where he found her repofing on her couchj 
he threw himfelf at her feet in an agony of tearSy 
and in the moft fupplicating pofture adjured her 
to arife and fave her fatljier, country, and herfelf 
from impending dcftruftion: Roufed from her 
ileepj the beauteous Zarima immediately demand- 
ed 
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cd the reafort of that folemn adjuration, and what 
it was that (he could de> to gain thofc glorious ends 
— Emulate the mngnavimity of Abdullah^ replied the 
father, refign Abdullah^ as that heroic youth j to fave 
this ftnking city from extinclion, has now reftgned 
his Zarima, — Aftonilhment had now deprived her 
of the power of utterance, an<l Abderama pro- 
ceeded without interruption to cxpofe to her the 
whole purport of his treaty with Kamhi, and the 
conditions, on which alone Bochara might be 
faved, and Mamood's army betrayed into his 
hands. He protefted to her that Abdullah had 
been a party to this treaty, that he had left the 
city for ever, and to convince her of it, he was 
ready to produce Kamhi in the very habit, 
which her lover had exchanged with him for the 
purpofc of bringing him to an interview with her, 
and concluding the agreement. 

Not to dwell any longer on Abderama's ar- 
guments, (in which was 1 to follow my Arabian 
author I fliould fwell this recital to an unrea- 
fbnable length) it will fufSce to fay that the fa- 
ther prevailed. In the original it appears, as 
if feme fhare in the fuccefs was owing to fe- 
male pique, but as the Arabian authors' are very 
fubtle and refined in finding motives and in 
fcrutinizing the human paflions, I (hould hope 
this fuggellion may be imputed to the hiftorian, 
rather than to the heroine. 

As I chufe to paft over many pages of my 
original in this place, the reader will now^fup- 
pofe that the traiterous Kamhi is in pofleinon of 
his beautiful, but relu<^ant, vidtim ; and that 
Abderama has already made a facrificc more 
painful, than that of Euryftheus, or Agamem- 
non, 
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non, when they immolated their daughters. 
With the firft dawn of tli^ morning Kamhi re- 
paired to the army, and began to fet on foot the 
projedl he had concerted with Abderama ; when 
he had given out his orders for dividing and dif- 
pofing the troops in fuch a manner, as was beft 
adapted to his defign, he gave the fignal agreed 
upon with the king for the fally : The whole 
garrifon was put in motion on this occalion, and 
Abderama determined once more to (hew him- 
felf to his army, and command in perfon. Eve- 
ry thing had 'been fo prepared on the part of 
Kamhi, that the impreflion, which the Bochari- 
ans made upon the bcfiegers, was immediate, 
and the (laughter became univerfal : Nothing 
€ould have faved them from compleat deftru^lion, 
but the une^^pe^led appearance of Mamood and 
his army in this feafonable moment for their re- 
lief; as Mamood *s troops were entirely compofed 
of cavalry, he flew inta a<Slion with amazfng 
rapidity ; the fainting fpirits of the foldiers reviv- 
ed at the fight of their victorious chief ; his well- 
known voice rallied their broken ranks, and they 
turned upon their purfuers with redoubled fury: 
Even the guard, that had been planted upon Ab- 
dullah, now ran to their arms and joined the 
a6tion 5 the army of Abderama, no longer fup- 
ported by the valour and conduct of their favorite 
general, began to give way and retreat in difor- 
der to the city ; in this hiftant Abdullah rufhed 
from his tent, and prefented himfelf to the eyes 
of the difpirited Bocharians ; the army fent up a 
fhout of joy, the aged Abderama funk into his 
arms, covered with blood and expiring with his 
WQunds i life juft ferved him to exclaim — My 

font 
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fon I my [on ! and then forfook him ; his attend- 
ants bore him off to his litter in the rear, whilft 
Abdullah turned the faces of his foldiers on the 
foe, and prefled into the adlion,. where it was 
hotteft. 

The conflift became terrible, every inch of 
ground was obftinately difputcd, and the comba- 
tants on either fide fell by whole ranks, as if re- 
folved upon maintaining the contel't to the laft 
man: Night at length put an end to the undecid- 
ed fight, and Abdullah led off his furviving fol-- 
lowers into the city, without any attemjn on the 
part of Mamood to purfue him : His wound ia 
the fide, which was not yet healed, burft open 
by the violence of his exertions in the adlion, and 
he had received others, under which he found 
himfelf finking, and which he had reafon to 
believe were mortal ; in this extremity he loft 
not a moment's time in betaking himfelf to his 
beloved Zarima \ his ftrength juft ferved him to 
prefent himfelf before her and to fall exhaufted 
with his wounds at her feet. 

Terrible interview ! Zarima was expiring ; fhe 
had taken poifon, > 

■ The fupplications of an aged father, the deli- 
verance of a fuffering city, the falvation of aa 
ancient empire, and, above all, the example, as 
flie believed, of her betrothed Abdullah, had 
prevailed with this heroic princefs to facrifice her- 
felf to the detefted arms of Kamhi ; the contraft 
had been fulfilled upon her father's part, but to- 
furvive it was more than fhe had engaged for, and 
an indignity, which her nature could not fubmit 
to : As foon as the battle joined, fhe put her ce- 
folution into adl, and fwallowed the mortal 

draught.. 
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draught. Life juft fufficed to relate this difinial 
tale to the dying Abdullah, and to receive the ac- 
count from his lips of the deception, which -^^b- 
derama had put upon him : The body of Jicr 
dead father was now brought into the pala <Le ; 
(he caft a look upon it, but was fpecchlefs ; fa i nt- 
ing, and in the article of deatli,. fhe dropt i »ito 
the arms of Abdullah, her head fell u|K)n hi' 
breaft, juft as it was heaving with the laft lo»g* 
drawn iigh, that ftopt his heart for ever. 
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AMONGST the variety of human cv(^^*« 
which come under the obfervation of every ^^ "^^ 
of common experience in life, many infta^^^ccJ 
muft occur to his memory of the falfc opin :^ow 
he had formed of good and evil fortune : Thi^^g^i 
which we lament as the moft unhappy oc-^cnir- 
rences and the fevereft difpenfations of pr'^^w* 
dcnce, frequently turn out to have been vox^tchm 
fafements of a contrary fort; whilft our pToi'pe' 
rity and fuccefs, which for a time delight ^lid 
dazzle us with gleams of pleafure, and vilions of 
ambition, turn againft us in the end of life, ami 
fow the bed of death with thorns, that goad us 
in thoie awful moments, when the vanities of 
this world lofe their value, and the mind of man 
being on its laft departure, takes a melancholy 
review of time mifpent and bleflings mi(applied. 

Though 
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Though it is part of every good man's religion 
to reiign himl'elf to God's will, yet a few refledti- 
ons upon the worldly wifdom of that duty will be 
of ufe to every one, who falls under the immedi- 
ate preflure of what is termed misfortune in life. 
By calling to mind the fallc ellimates we have 
frequently made of worldly good and evil we 
ihall get hope on our fide, which, though all 
friends elfe fhould fail us, will be a chearful com- 
panion by the way : By a patient acquiefcence 
under painful events for the prefcnt, we ihall be 
lure to contradl a tranquillity ©f temper, that 
will (land us in future ftead ; and by keeping a 
fair face to the world we fliall by degrees make 
an eafy heart, and find innumerable refources of 
confolation, which a fretful fpirit never can dil- 
xover. 

/ wonder ivhy I nvas fo ttncafy under my late 
lofs of fortune^ laid a very worthy gentleman to 
me the other day, feeing it nuns not occafoned by 
my onvn mifco?iducl ; for the health and content I 
now enjoy in the humble Jlation I have retired to^ 
^re the greateft blejjings of my life^ and I am de* 
voutly thankful for the events which I deplored,--^ 
How often do we hear young unmarried people 
exclaim — What an efcape have I had from fuch a 
man^ or fuch a woman ! — And yet perhaps they 
had not wifdom enough to iiippoie this might 
turn out to be the cal'e at the time it happened, 
but complained, lamented and reviled, as if they 
were fuffering perfecution from a cruel and ty- 
rannic Being, who takes pleafure in tormenting 
his unoffending creatures. 

A?i extraordinary example occurs to me of this 
crurjnal cxcefs of fenfibUity in the perfon of a 
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Frenchman named Chaubert, who happily lived 
long enough to repent of the extravagance of his 
miiknthropy. Chaubert was born at Bourdeaux, 
and died there not many years ago in the Fran- 
cifcan convent ; J was in that city foon after this 
event, and my curioiity led me to collect feveral 
particulars relative to this extraordinary humorift. 
He inherited a good fortune from his parents^ 
and in his youth was of a benevolent difpofition, 
fubjedt however to fudden caprices and extremes 
of love and hatred. Various caufcs are afligned 
for his mifanthropy, but the principal diigud, 
which turned him furious againlt mankind, feems 
to have arifen from the treachery of a friend, 
who ran away with his millrefs, juil when Chau- 
bert was on the point of marrying her; the in- 
gratitude of this man was certainly of a very black 
nature, and the provocation heinous, for Chau- 
bert, whofe paflions were always^ in extremes, 
had given a thoufand inftances of romantic ge- 
nerolity to this unworthy friend, and repofed an 
entire confidence in him in the matter of his mil- 
trefs : He had even faved him from drowning one 
day at the imminent rifqueof his life, by leaping 
out of iiis own boat into the Garonne and i'wim- 
ming to the allilbnce of his, when it was linking 
in the middle of the ftream : His paffion for his 
miftrefs was no lefs vehement : fo that his difap- 
pointment had every aggravation pollible, and, 
operating upon a nature more than commonly fu(^ 
ceptible, reverfed every principle of humanity in 
the heart of Chaubert, and made him for the 
greateft part of his Ufc the declared enemy of bus- 
man nature. 

After 
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After many years pafled in foreign parts he 
was accidentally brought to his better fenfes by 
difcovering that througli theic events, which he 
had fo deeply refented, he had providcntnlly ef- 
caped from niiferiet> of the moft fatal nature : 
Thereupon he returned to his own country, and 
entering into the order of Francifcans, employed 
the remainder of his life in atoning for his pad 
errors after the moft exemplary manner. On all 
occaiions of diftrefs Father Chaubert's zeal prc- 
fented itfelf to the relief and comfort of the un- 
fortunate, and fometimes he would enforce his 
admonitions of refignation by the lively pidlure 
lie would draw of his own extravagancies; in ex- 
traordinary cafes he has been known to give his 
communicants a tranfcript or diary in his own 
hand-writing of certain paiTagcs of his life, in 
which he had minuted his thoughts at the time 
they occurred, and which he kept by him for 
fuch extraordinary purpofes. This paper was 
put into my hands by a gentleman who had re- 
ceived much benefit from this good father's con- 
verfation and inflrudtion ; I had his leave for 
tranfcribing it, or publifhing, if I thought fit ; 
this I fhall now avail myfelf of, as I think it is a 
very curious journal. 

*< My fan, whoever thou art, profit by the 
words of experience, and let the example of 
Chaubert, who was a beaft without reafon, and is 
become a man by repentance, teach thee wifdom 
in advcrfity and infpire thy heart with fentiments 
of refignation to the will of the Almighty ! 

<< When the treachery of people, which I 
ought to have defpifed, had turned my heart to 
marble and my blood to gali^ I was determined 
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upon leaving France and feeking out fome 
thofe countries, from whofe famifhed .inhabitai 
nature withholds her bounty and where men gro 
in flavery and forrow: As I pafled through t 
villages towards the frontiers of Spain, and fi 
the peafants dancing in a ring to the pipe or ( 
roufing at their vintages, indignation fmote i 
heart, and I wifhed that heaven would dafhth 
cups with poifon, or blalt the funfliine of th 
joys with hail and tempeft. 

" I traverfed the delightful province of Bifc 
without rcll to the folcs of my feet or fleep 
the temples of my head. Nature was before i 
eyes drefled in her gayeft attire ; — Thou motket 
fools y 1 exclaimed, mihy doft thou trick th^elf 
fo daintily for hiavcs atid harlots to make a pr^ 
ty of thee ? The children of thy ivomb are viper, 
thy hofom^ and will fling thee mortally^ luhen t 
haft given them their fill at thy improvident bret 
— The birds chauntcd in the groves, the fr 
trees gliftened on the mountain lides, the wa 
falls made mufic for the echoes, and man w 
iinging to his labour \ — Give me, laid I, the ci 
of fetters and the yell of galley-flaves under the la 

rthe whip — And in the bitternefs of my h« 
curfed the earth, as I trode over its pro 
furface. 

" I entered the ancient kingdom of Ca(i 
and the profpeft was a recreation to my forr 
vexed I'oul : I faw the lands lie waftc and falk 
the \ines trailed on the ground and buried tl 
fruitage in whe furrows ; the hand of man 
idle, uid niuure fkpt as in the cradle of creati 
the villages were thinly fcattered, and ruin 
upon the unroofed fheds, where lazy pride 

ftretc 
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retched upon its ftraw in beggary and vermin. 
th / this is fometbingy I cried out, this fane is fit 
>r wfo//, and Vll erijoy it, — I faw a yellow half- 
:arved form, cloaked to the heels in rags, his 
road-brimmed beaver on his head, tlirough 
^hich his ftaring locksjcrept out in fqualid fhreds, 
lat fell like fnakes upon the fhoulders of a fiend. 
r-Stich ever be the fate of human nature ! Vll agg- 
ravate his mifery by the infult of charity. Harkye^ 
'aftilian, I exclaimed, take this pifette ; /*/ is coin^ 

is ftlver from the mint of Mexico ; a Spaniard 
'/g it from the mine^ a Frenchman gives it you'i 
it by your pride and touch it ! — Curji be your na^ 
on^ the Caftilian replied, Fil Jlarve before FU 
ike it from your hands. — Starve then^ 1 anfwer- 
i, and paffed on. 

« I climbed a barren mountain ; the wolves 
owled in the defart, and the vultures fcreamed in 
ocks for prey ; I looked, and beheld a gloomy 
lanfion underneath my feet, vaft as the pride of 
s founder, gloomy and difconfolate as his foul ; 

was the Efcurial. — Here then the tyrant reigns^ 
lid I, here let him reign ; hard as thefe rocks his 
jronCf tjjajle as thefe defarts be his dominion ! — A 
leagre creature pafled me ; famine ftared in his 
^e, he caft a look about him, and fprung upon 
kid, that was browfing in the defart, he fmotc 

dead with his ftaff, and haflily thruft it into his 
allet.— ^^, facrilegious villain /—cried a brawny 
:llow ; and, leaping on him from bchind^a rock^. 
lized the hungry wretch in the adt ; he drop- 
;d upon his knees and begged for mercy. — Mer-^ 
' .' cried he that feized him, do you purloin the 
yperty of tl^ church and q/k for mercy ? Tale it J 
-So laying, he beat him to the earth with a 

Vol. I. I blow. 
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blow, as he was kneeling at his feet, and then 
dragged him towards the convent of Saint Law« 
rence: I could have hugged the mifcreant for the 
deed. 

" I held my journey through the defart, and 
delblution followed me to the very ftreets of Ma- 
drid ; the fathers of the inquifition came forth 
from the cells of torture, the crofs was elevated 
before them, and a trembling wretch in a fafiroo- 
coloured veft, painted with flames of fire, was 
dragged to execution in an open fquare 5 they 
kindled a fire about him, and Tang praifes to God, 
whilfl the flames deliberately confumed: their hu- 
man vi£lim: He was a Jew who fuffered, they 
were Chriftians who tormented. — See ivhat the re^ 
ligion of God is^ fiiid I to myfelf, in tbe hands 
of man ! 

" From the gates of Madrid I bent my courfe 
towards the port of Lifbon 5 as I travcrfed the 
wildernefs of Eftremadi^ra, a robber took hU 
aim at me from behind a cork-tree, and the ball 
grazed my hat upon my head.^ — Tou htwe miffed 
your aim, 1 ,cried, affd have lofl the merit of dif 
froying a matu — Give me your purfe^ faid the rob- 
ber, — J'ake it, I replied, and buy ivith it a friend ^ 
n?ay it ferve you as it has ferved ?m f 

« I found the city of Lifbon in ruins ; her 
foundations fmoaked upon the ground ; the dy- 
ing and the dead laid in heaps ; ttixor fate in 
every vifage, and mankind was vifited with th^ 
plagues of the Almighty, famine, fire, and earth- 
quake — Have they not the inquifition in this coun^ 
try P I afked ; I was anfwered they had. — ^nd 
do they moke all this outcry about an earthquake ? 

faid 
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faid I within myfelf, hi them give God thanks and 
he quiet, 

" Prefently there came fhips from England, 
loaded with all manner of goods for the relief of 
±he inhabitants; the people took the bounty, 
-were preferved, then turned and curfcd their 
prefervers for heretics. — This is as it Jhould he^ 
iaid I, thefe men aEi up to their nature^ and the 
JEngliJh are a nation of fools ; I lui/l not go 
.amongfi them, — After a Ihort time behold a new 
xity was rifing on the ruins of the old one ! The 
people took the builders tools, which the Engliih 
had fcnt them, and made themfelves houfes : I 
overheard a fellow at his work fay to his compa- 

.nion. Before the earthquake I made my bed in 

the JlreetSy nonv I fhall have a houfe to live in, — 

This is too muchy faitl I ; their misfortunes make 

ibis people happy^ and I nvill flay no longer in 

.their country — I defcended to the banks of the 

Tagus; there was a fhip, whofe canvafs was 

loofcd for failing. — ^he is an Engliflj fhip^ fays a 

Galliego porter ; they are brave feameiiy but damn^ 

ed tyrants on the quarter-deck, — They pay 'well for 

n.vhat they have^ fays a boatman, and I am going 

on hoard her nvith a cargo of lemons, I threw 

rtiyfelf into the wherry, and entered the fhip : 

'J 'he raarrncrs were occupied with their work, 

and nobody queftioned me why I was amongft 

f them. The tide wafted us into the ocean and the 

night became tempeftuous, the veflel laboured in 

[ the fea and the morning brought no refpite to our 

I toil. — Whithe}' are you bound P faid I to the maf- 

t tcr. — To hellj faid he, for nothing but the devil 

ever drove at fnch a rate! — ^Tlie fellow's voice 

was thunder •> the failors fung in the ftorm, and 

I 2 \\vt 
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the inafter*s oaths were louder than the w: 
the third day was a dead calm, and he i 
louder than ever.- — If the winds were of this t 
makings thought I, he would not be content 
them^ — A favourable breeze fprung up, as if \\ 
come at his calling.-r-i thought it was coming, 
he, put her before the windy it blows fair fox 
port. — But where is your port ? again I afked 
-r-Sir^ fays he, / can now anfwer your qu 
as I fhould do; with God's have J am bou 
Bourdeaux ; every thing at fea goes as it p 
God. — My heart ijink at the name .of my n 
city. / was freighted ^ added Jie, from L 
with a cargo of goods of all forts for the 
fufferers by the earthquake ; 1 fhall load back 
wine for my owners ^ and fo help out a char 
voyage with fome little profit^ if it pleafe G 
blefs our en/deavours. — r-Heyday! thought I, 
fair weather jchange^ this fellow^ s note! — L^ 
laid he to a handfome youtii, who flood a 
elbow, we will now feek out this Monfteter C 
bfrt at Bourdeaux^ and get payment of his bi 
your account. — Sheyf me your bills^ /aid I, ) 
am Chaubert. — He produced them, and I 



my own.name forged to bills in favour of th< 
lain who ,had Co treacheroufly .dealt with n 
the affair of the woman who was to have 
my wife. — Where is the wretch ^ faid I, ivho < 
theje forgeries? — ^The youth burft into tears.- 
is my father^ he replied, and turned away.— 
fays the mafler, 1 am not furprized to find 
fellow a villain to you^ for J was once a tt 
in affluence and have been ruined by his meam 
reduced to what you fee me ; J can earn a ma 
7iancey and am as happy in my prefent hard 
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plojy nay happier than when I was rich and idle ; 
But to defraud his own fan prov^f him an tninatu^ 
ral rafcal^ and\ if I had hint het^e^ I would hang 
hinr at the mizen yard,- 

— ^ •'"^^mUmtmi 1 
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dflAUBERT's narrative proceeds as follow^. 
-^" When the Engliih mafter declared he was 
fiappier m his prefent hard fervice than in his for- 
mer profperity, and that he forgave the villain 
i^ho had- ruined him, Iftartedwith aftonifhment, 
and ftood out of his reach, expe(Sljng every mo^ 
xhent when his phrenfy would break out ; I look- 
ed him ileadily in the face, and to my I'urprife faw 
no fymptoms of madnefs ; there was no wander- 
ing in his eyes, and content of mind was imprefled 
upon his features. — Are you in your fenfes^ I de- 
manded, and can you forgive the villain ? — From 
my hearty anfwered he, elfe howfhould 1 expeEl to he 
forgiven ? — His words ftruck me dumb ; my heart 
tiigged at my bofom ; the blood rufhed to my face. 
He faw my fituation and turned afide to give fome 
Orders to the failors ; after fome minutes he re- 
ilimed the converfation, and advancing towards 
me, in his rough familiar manner, faid — // is my 
waVy Mr. Chaubert^ to forgive and forget ^ though to- 
be Jure the fellow deferves hanging for his treatment of 
his poor hoy hisfon^ who is as good a lad as ever livedo 

hut as for father and mother Who is his mother ? 

What was her name ? I eagerly demanded. Her 

name had no fooner pafied his lips than I felt* a 

Aock through all my frame beyond that of elec- 

I 3 tricity 5 
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tricity ; I (daggered as if wiih a fadden ftroke, and 
caught hold of the barricade y an involuntary 
Ihriek burft from me, and I cri^ out — Tljat «»- 
man — 0/j / that ivoman — Was a devil^ {aid the mat- 
ter, and if you knew but half the mifery. you have ef- 
capedy you would fall down up09i your knees and thank 
God for the hlefftng ; / have heard your fiory^ Air. 
Chauberty and when a^ man is in love^ do you fee y be 
dees not like to have his mifirefs taken from him : but 
fome things are better lofl than founds and if this is all 
pu have to complain of take my 'word you complain of 
the luckiejl hour in your whole life. He would have 
proceeded, hut I turned from liim without utter- 
ing a word, and fliutting myfelf up into my cabbia 
furrendered myfelf to my meditations, 
' My mind was now in fuch a tumult^ that I can- 
not recall my thoughts, much Lefs put them in a- 
ny order for relation : The fhip however kept her 
courfe, and had now entered the mouth of the 
Garonne \ I landed on the quay of Bourdeaux ; 
the mafter accompanied me, and young Lewis kept 
charge of the fliip : The iirft objeft that met my 
view was a gibbet erefted before the door erf a 
merchant's compting-houfe : The convict was 
kneeling on a fcafibld : whilft a friar was receiving 
his laft confcdion ; his face was turned towards 
us ; the EngUfbman glanced his eye upon him,, 
and inftantly cried out — Look^ hoky Mr, Ciaubert, 
the very man^ as I am alive ; it is the father of young 
Lewis, — ^The wretch had difcovered us in the fiune 
moment, and called aloud — Oh Chaubert^ Chau^ 
bert ! let me f peak to you bofore I die I — His yell was 
horror to my foul ; I lod the power of motion, and 
the croud pufhing towards the fcafibld, thruft me 
forward to the very edge of it \ the friar ordered 

iilcnce> 
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filencc^ aild demanded of the wretch- wliy he had 
called out fo eagerly, and what he had farther to 
confefs. Father y replied the cbn^ift, this is the 
very tnan^ the very Chanhert ofiOhom I luas /peaking ; 
he ivas the hefi of friends to me^ and I repaid his kind' 
nefs ivith the hlackefi treachery ;- I [educed the woman 
of his affeEtions from himi I married hcr^ and bi'caufe 
^ve dreaded his refentm'ent^ *ioe conjptred in an at^ 
tempt upon his life hypoifon. — He now turned to me 
and proceeded as follows— 21/r/ may remember y Chan* 
herty as lOe iverefupping together en the very evening 
of Louifc^s elopement yf he handed to you a glafs ofivine 
to drink to your approaching nuptials; as you nvcre lift'- 
ing it to y^tr lifs^ your favourite fpaniel leaped upon 
your arm and dafbed it on the floor 5 in a fudden franf 
portofpaffton^ which you were ever oddiBed tOy you 
\firuck the creature with violence and laid it dead at 
your feet* It was the faving moment of your life — 
the wine was poifonedy inevitable death was in the 
draughfy and the animal you killed ivas God*s imflru^ 
mentfor preferving you ; refle5l upon the events fub' 
due your paffionsy and praBife refignation ; Father^ I 
have no more to confefs ; I die repentant ; Let the ex* 
ecutioner do his ojff!ce" 

Here ends the diary of Chaubert. 

I do not mean to expofe my ideas to ingenious 
jtidicule by maintaining that every tiling happens 
ro every man for the beft, but I will contend, that 
he, who makes the beft of it, fulfils the part of a 
wife and good man : Another thing may be fafely 
advanced, namely, that man is not competent to 
decide upon the good and evil of many events, 
which befal him in this life, and we have authori- 
ty to lay, Woe be to him that calls good evilj and evil 
good ! I could wifli that the ftory of Chaubert, as 
I 4 I have 
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I have given it, might make that impreffion upon 
any one of my readers, as it did upon me, when 
I received it ; and I could alfo wifli, that I felt my- 
felf worthy to add to it the experience of many 
occurrences in my own life, to which time and 
patience have given colours very different from 
thofe they wore upon their firft appearance* 

When men iink into defpondency or hreak out 
into rage upon adveriities and misfortunes, it is no 
proof that Providence lays a heavier burthen upon 
them than they can bear, becaufe it is not clear 
that they have exerted all the pofliblc refources of 
the foul. 

The paffions may be humoured, till they become 
our mailers, as a horfe may be pamperqd till he 
gets the better of his rider ; but early difcipline 
vill prevent mutiny and keep the helm in the hands 
of reafon. If we put our children under reftnunt 
and correftion, why ihould we, who are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth, be refractory and com- 
plain, when the Father of all things lays the whole-^ 
fomc correction of adverfity on our heads i 

Amongft the fragments of Philetnoti the comic 
poet, there is part of a dialogue preferved betwcea 
a mafter and his fervant, whofe names arc not 
given, which falls in with the fubjeCt I am fpeak- 
ing of J thefe fragments have been collected from 
the works of the fchoHaih and grammarians, and 
many of them have been quoted by the fathers of 
the Chriftian church for the moral and pious max- 
ims they contain ; I think the reader will not be 
difpleafed, if I occafionally prefent him with fome 
fpecimens from thefe remains of the Greek Co- 
medy, and for the prefent conclude my paper with 
the following tranflation. 

Servant* 
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Servant. Whilft you live, 5ir, drive awayforroiv ; 
it is the ivorfi company a man can keep, 

Maftcr. Whilfi I live^ ftrrah ? nvhy there is no 
living without it. 

Servant. Never tell me, Sir; the wounds of the 
mind are not to be healed by the tears of the eyes : If. 
they ivere, who would be without the medicine ? They 
ivould be the beji family-phyftc in nature ; afid if fW" 
thing but money would buy them, you could not pay too 
dearly for the purchafe^ But alack-a^day, what do 
they avail ? Jveepy or weep not, this Jiubborn world 
of ours will have its way ; fighing and groaning, take 
my word for it, is but labour loft, 

Mafterr- Granted! for its ufe I will not contend^.. 
fforCan you, as I take it, difpute its necejftty : It is as 
fHituralfor the eyes tofhed tears in affticlion, as for a 
free to drop its leaves in autumn. • 

Smant. That I deny ; the necejjity of evil I ad- 
mit, but not the necejftty of bewailing it, - Mark hoiir' 
your maxims and mine differ ; you meet misfortune in 
the way, I let misfortune meet me :■ There are too 
many evils in life, that no tnan^s wifdotn can avoid ; 
but he is no wife mgn who multiplies too 'many by more. 
Nowmy philojcphy teaches me, that amongjl all the 
evils you complaint of, there is ncf evil Jo great as your 
complaint itfelf: Why^ it drives a man out of his fenfes, 
out of his health, nay at laji out of the world ; fojhall 
it not me ; Iftnisfortune will come, I cannot help it, 
but if lamentation follows it, that is my fault ; and a 
fool (f his own making, my good mafler, is a fool in'" 
deed: 

Matter. Say you fg, ftrrah ? Now I hold your in-- 
fenftbility to be of the nature of a brute ; my feelings I 
regard as the prerogative of a man ; thus although we 
c^er widely in ourpraElice, each a6is up to his proper 
charaHer. 

1 5 Servant* 
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Servant. If I am of fhe nature of a hrutey becaufe 
I fear the gods andfubmit to their v}ilU ^^^ g^fi^fir^ 
give me! If it be the prerogative of m man^ to fay I 
luill not bear misfortunes y I will notfuhmit to the de^ 
creesof the gods y let the gods anfnver that for themfelves ! 
I am apt to think it is no great mark of courage to de^ 
J^ry nor any fure proof of iveaknefs to bt conttnt^ If 
a man ivere to die of a aifappnntmettt^ how the ven^ 
geance does it come to pafs that any body is left alive ?' 
t^u may J if you think weil ofity coutHeraEi the de» 
ftgns of the gods y and turn their intended blefftngs iHt> 
aBual misfortunes^ but I d(^ not think their fuerk 
ivill be mended by your means ;^ you may^ if yu pleaft^ 
refent it ivith a highhand, if your moiheryor your fon^ 
or your friend Jhotild take the liberty to die, when you 
imfh them to live ; but to me it appears a natural events 
which no man can keep off from his ownperjbny or that' 
of any other ; you may^ if you think it worth your while^ 
be very miferabUy when this Hvoman mifcarriiesy or 
that woman is brought to bed ;, youtnay torment your'^ 
felf becaufe yotii' mother has a coughy or your imftrefs 
drops a tear ; infhorty you may fend youvfelf out of the^ 
world with for rowy. but I ihit^ tt better to^ay mf 
tunc in it and be happy ^ 



N^'XXV. 

I Mentioned m ray feventh paper that I had ar 
card from Vaneffa inviting mfe to a Feaf of Reafon^ 
I confefs I was very curious to know what the na- 
ture of this feaft might be ; and having been flnce 
favoured with a fecond invitation, I flaall take the 
liberty of relating what I faw and heard at that la- 
dy's afllbmbly. 

The 
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The cdebrated Vanefla has been either a beau- 
ty, or a wit all her Hfe long ; and of courfe has a 
better plea for vanity, than falls to moft women's 
(harfe •, her vanity alfo is in itfelf more excufeable 
for the pleafing colours it fometimes throws upon 
her chara£ler : it gives the fpring to charity, good- 
tiatuit, afiability •, it makes her fplendid, hofpita- 
ble, facetious ; carries her into all the circles of 
fine people, and crowds all the fine people into 
her's; it ftarts a thoufand whimfical caprices, that 
furnifh employment to the arts, and it has the me- 
rit of opening her doors and her purfe to the fons 
of fcience ; in Qiort, it adminifters protection to 
all defcriptions and degrees of genius, fronv the 
tnanufa£hiref' of a tooth-pick to the author of an 
epic poem': • It is a/-vanity, that is a fure box at an 
author's -firft- night, and a fure card at a perfor- 
mer's benefit ; it pays well for a dedication, and 
ftands for fix copies upon a fubfcribers lift. Vanef- 
fa in the centre of her own circle fits like the flra- 
ttie of the Athenian Minerva, incenfed with the 
breath of philofophers, poets, paititers, orator^, 
and every, votarift of art, fcience, or fine fpeaking. 
It Is in her academy young noviciates try their wit 
and praftife panegyric ; no one like Vanefla can 
break in a young lady to the poetics, and teach 
her Pegafus to carry a fide-faddle : She can make 
a mathematician quote Pindar, a Mafter in Chan- 
cery write novelsj or a Bir;iiingham hardware-man 
flamp rhimes as faft as buttons. 

As 1 came rather before the modern hour of vi- 
fiting, I waited fome time in her room before any 
of the company appeared^ feveral new publlica- 
tions on various fubjecls were lying on the table ; 
they were ft:itchcd in blue paper and moft of them 
frefli from the prefs j in fomc flie had ftuc;^ fmall 
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fcraps of paper, as if to mark where (he had left 
off reading; in others (he had doubled downcerr 
tain pages fecmingly for the fame purpofe. At 
laft a meagre little man with a mofl fatirical coun* 
tenance was ufhered in, and took his feat in a cor- 
ner of the room j he eyed me attentively for fome 
time through his fpedtacles; and at laft aocofted 
me in the following words : " You are looking at 
thefe books, Sir ; 1 take for granted they are new- 
ly publifhed." * I believe they are,' I repliedii 
*< I thought fo," fays he* ** Then you may dc^ 
pend upon it their authors will be here by aiul by ^ 
yoamay always know what company you are to 
expert in this houfe by the books upon the taUe. 
It is in this way Vanefla has got all her wit and 
learning, not by reading, but by making authors 
believe Oie reads their works, and by thus tick- 
ling their vanity fhe fends fo many heralds into the 
world to cry up lier fame to the ikies-; it is a ve- 
ry pretty finefle, and faves a world of time for bet*- 
ter amufements." H&had na fooner faid this 
than Vanefla entered the room, and whilft I was 
making a moft profound reverence, I beheld fome* 
thing approaching to me, which looked like co- 
lumns and arches and porticos in the perfpedtive 
of a play houfe fccne ; as I raifed my eyes, and ex- 
amined it a little clofer I recognizeid the ruins of 
Palmyra embroidered in coloured filks upon Va- 
MciTa's petticoat* It was the firft vifit I had ever 
paid, and VancfTa not being ready with my name, 
I made a filent obeifance, and receiving a fmile in 
return, retreated to my chair : my friend faid a 
great many fmart things upon the ruins of Palmy- 
ra, which Vanefla on her part contended to be a 
very proper emblem for aa old woman in decay ,^ 

wlio^ 
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who ha^ fecn better days ; the wit replied, that 
inftead of Palmyra it ought to have been Athens,, 
and then fhe would have been equipped from head 
to foot in charader. VanefTa fmiled, but main- 
tained the propriety of her choice, bidding him 
obfervc, ** that though {he carried a city upon her 
back, . that city all the world knew was planted on. 
a dcfartJ' She .now addrefled herfelf to me, and 
in the moft gracious . manner aiked me when I 
hoped to put my projeft into execution : I anfwered 
in about two months, thinking (he alluded to the 
publication of thefe papers, a circumflance I knew . 
fhe was informed of. " Well, I prot eft," fays 
Vanefla, . " lenyy you the undertaking, and I wilh 
I could fmd. courage enough to accompany you." 
I aflured her there was nothing in the world would 
make. me. lb . happy as her afiiftance, and that I 
was confident it would cnfure fuccefs to my un- 
dertaking... «*' There you: flatter me," fays fhe, . 
" for. I £Kould do nothing but look after (hells and 
corals and the palaces of the Tritons and Naiads, if 
Iwas.to go down with you."- — Here I began to ftare. 
moft egregioufly. — " But after, all," added fhe, 
«• will your diving-belL carry double ?" This luck- 
lefs-diving-belf was fuch an uhexpefted plunge to - 
me,, that if I had been a£hially in it, I could fcarce, 
have been more hampered ; fo Lthought it was 
better to remain under water,, and wait till the 
real.artift came in to fet. the miftake to rights: 
This however my neighbour widi the fpe(rtacles 
would. not allow of, for fufpe£ling the mal-enten- 
du, he beg^n to qjiefUon me how long I could ftay 
under water, . and whether I could fee di{tin£lly ; 
he then took, a pamphlet from the table, and fpread- 
ing out a large engraved plan of a diving-bell, de- 

iired. 
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fired me to inform him how I managed thofe pipes 
and conduftors of air ; all this while he was flyly 
enjoying my confufion, till I fummoned rcfoloti- 
on to apprife Vaneffa of her mi (lake ; this pro- 
duced a thoufand polite apologies on her part 
« Bnt thefe wretched eyes of mme," fays fhe, 
" arc for ever betraying me into blunders.'* •* That 
is a pity indeed," replied the wit, " for they illu- 
minate every body elfe ; but if they betray thrir 
owner," adds hej •* it is God's revenge agunft 
murder." Several literati now entered the room, 
to whom Vaneffa made her compliments, parti- 
cularly to a blind old gentleman, whom (he con- 
dufted to his chair with great humanity, and im- 
mediately began talking to him of his new difcovc- 
ries and experimem? oil the microfcope.- •• Ah f 
Madam,^ replied the minute philofopner, «* thofe 
refearches are now over v fomething might have' 
been done, if my eyes had hehl out, but I loft my 
fight juft as I had difcovered the generation of 
mites ; but this I can take to myfelf to pronounce, 
that they are an oviparous* race.** ' •< Be content," 
replied Vaneffa, " there is a bleffing upon liim who 
throws even a mtie into the treafury of fciencc." — ' 
The pbilofophcr then proceeded to info«fni her, 
that he had begun fome curious diffeftions of the 
eye of a mole, but that his own would not ferve 
him to complete them : " If I could have proceed- 
ed in them," fays he, " I am verily pcrluaded I 
could have brought him to liis eye-light by the o- 
peration of couching ; and now," fays he, « I am 
engaged in a new diicovery, in which I nie«n to 
employ none but perfons under the like misfortune 
with myfelf." — So interefting a difcovery raifed 
my curiofity, as well as VaneflVs, to enquire into 
it, and mcthought even the wit in the fpcftacles 
3 IwJ 
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had a fellQW-feeling in the fubjeft. — " It is a pow- 
der, madam/* added the philofopher, "whachl 
liave prepared for deftroying vermin on fruit trees, 
and even ants in the Weft Indies •, I confefs to 
you," fays he, " it is fatal to the eye-fight, for I 
am perfuaded I owe the lofs of mine to it, rather 
than to the eggs of mites, or the couching of 
moles ;. and accordingly I propofe that this pow- 
der fhall be blown through bellows of my own in- 
venting by none but men who are ftone blind ; it 
will be very eafy for your gardener, or Overfeer of 
your plantaticms, to lead them up to their work, 
and then leave them to perform it ; for the duft is 
fo fubtile, that it is fcarce poffible to invent a cover 
for the eyes, tliat can fecin*e them againft it. I 
believe," added he, " I have fomc of it in iry 
pocket> andifyouhave any flics or fpiders in the 
room, I witt foon convince you of its efficacy by an 
experiment before your eyes." Vanefla eagerly af- 
fured him there was no fuch thing in the room, 
and drawing her chair to a diftance, begged himr 
not to trouble himfelf with any experiment at 
prcfent. 

There fat an ordinary woman ia a black cloak 
by the fire fide with her feet upon the fender and 
her knees up, who feemed employed upon a cu- 
fhion or pillow, which flie kept concealed under 
her apron, without once looking on the work fhe 
was upon. " You have read of the Witch of En- 
dor," fays (he to me, (obferving I had fixed my 
cyesupon her)** lama defcendant of that old ladyVy. 
and can raife the dead, as well as fhe could." — Im- 
mediately fhe put afide her apron, and produced a 
head moulded in wax fo ftrikingly like my deceaf- 
cd friend, the father of Calliope, that the fhock it 

gaver 
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gave me was too apparent to efcapc heri — «« You 
knew this brave fellow I perceive," fays (he, *• Eng- 
land never owned a better officer 5 he was my he- 
ro, and every line in his face is engraved in my 
heart." — « What muft it bcin mine ?" I anfwered, 
and turned away to a circle of people> who had 
coUedled themfelves round a plain, but venerable 
old man, and were very attentive to his drfcourfe : 
He fpoke with great energy, and in moft chofen 
language ; nobody yet attempted to interrupt him, 
and his words rolled not with the fhallow im- 
petuofity of a torrent, but deeply and fluej^tly, 
like the copious current of the Nile : He took up 
the topic of religion in his courfe,, and, though 
paify ihook his head, he looked fo terrible in 
Chriftian armour, and dealt his ftrokes with fo 
much force and judgment^, that Ihfiddity," in the 
perfons of feveral petty fki rmiihers, fneaked away 
frombeforehim :(3ne little fellow however had wrig^- 
gled his chair nearer andnearer tohim, and kept bay- 
ing at himwhilfthewas fpeaking, perpetually crying 
out — " Give me leave to obferve—- not' to inter- 
rupt you, Sir — ^TRat is extremely well, but man-- 
fwer to what you fay." — AU this had been going 
on without any attention or ftop on the part of the 
fpeaker, whofe eyes never once lighted on the 
company, till the little fellow, growing out of all 
patience, walked boldly up. to him, and catching 
hold of a button fome where above the waiftband 
of his breeches, with a fudden twitch checked 
the moving-fpring of his difcourfe, and much to 
my regret brought it to a full ftop. The philo{(>- 
pher looked about for the infecSl that annoyed lum, 
and having at laft eyed him, as it were alkaunce, 
demanded what it was that provoked him to im- 
patience. — « Have I faid any thing, good Su-, that 

you 
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you do not comprehend ?" — " No, no, replied he^ 
** I perfedlly well comprehend every word you, 
havebeen faying." — " Do you fo,Sir," faid the phi- 
lofopher, «« then I heartily afk pardon of the com- 
pany for mifemploying their time fo egregiouf^ 
ly," — ^and ftalked away without waiting for an 
anfwer. 

Vaneffa had ,now recolleftecf or enquired my 
name, and in a very gracious manner repeated her 
excufes for miftaking me for the diver. — " But if 
the old faying holds good," adds (lie, that truth 
lies at the bottom of a well, I dare lay you will not 
fcruple to dive for it, fo I hope 1 have not given 
you a dilhonourable occupation." I was endeavour- 
ing at a reply, when the wit in the fpedtacles came 
up to us and whifpered Vaneffa in the ear, that the 
true diving-bell was in yonder corner ; (he imme- 
diately turned that way, and as fhe pafied whifpered 
a young lady loud enough for me to hear her " My 
dear, I am in your third volume." — The girl bowed 
her head, and by the Arcadian grace that accom- 
panied it, I took it for granted fhe was a Novelift. 

I now joined a clufter of people, who had 
crowded round an aftrefs, who fat upon i fopha,. 
leaning on her elbow in a penfive attitude, and 
ftemed to be counting the fticks of her fan,. 
whilft they were vying with each other in the 
moft extravagant encomiums. — " You was ador- 
able laft night in Belvidera," fays a pert young 
parfon with a high toupee ; " I fat in Lady Blub- 
ber's box, and I can affure you flie and her 
daughters too wept moft bitterly — but then that 
charming mad fcene, by my foul it was a chef 
d'oeuvre 5 pray, Madam, give me leave to aik you, 
was you really in your fenfes ?" — ^» I ftrove to da 

it- 
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it as well as I could," anfwcrcd the a6b^(s. •• T)o 
you intend to play comedy next feafon ?** fays a 
lady, flepping up to her with great cagerncis. — 
" I fl^all do as the manager bids me,^ (he replied. 
" I fiiould be curious to know,'' fays an elderly 
lady, which part, Madum, you yourfelf efteem* 
the beft you play ?" — " I always endeavour to 
make that which I am about the beft." An ele-^ 
gant young woman of faihion now took Tier turn 
of interrogatory, and with many apologies begged 
to be informed by her, if Ihe ftudied thofe in- 
chanting looks and attitudes before a glafs ? — « I 
never ftiidy any thing but my author." — <* Then- 
you pradtife them in rehearfals ?" rejoined the 
queftioner. — *^ I feldom rehearfe at all," replied 
the a6brefs. ** She has fine eyes," (ays a tragic 
poet to an eminent painter, <* what modeft dig- 
nity they bear, what awful penetration! mark 
how they play in thofe deep fockcts, like dia- 
monds in the mine I whilft that commanding ' 
brow moves over them like a cloud, and carries 
ftorm or fun-fhine, as the deity within dire^ : 
She is the child of nature, orj if you will allow 
me the expreffionj nature hcrfelf; for Ihe is in^ 
all things original j. in pity, or in terror, penitent, 
or prefumptuous, famifhed, mad, or dying, flic 
is lier author's thought perfonified'; and if this 
nation, which fafliion now nails by the ears to the 
fliameful pillory of an Italian opera, Ihall ever be 
brought back to a true relifh of its native drama, 
that woman will have the merit of their reforma- 
tion." This rhapfody was received with great 
tranquillity by the painter, who coolly replied— 
« All that is very well, but where will you fte 
finer attitudes, than in an opera dance, or more 

pifturcfquc 
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pidhirefque draperies, than m a maiquerade ? Evo* 
ry man for his own art." Vanefla now came up, 
and defiring leave to introduce a young mufe to 
Melpomene, prcfented a girl in a white frock 
with a fillet of flowers twined round her hair,, 
which htiing down her back in flowing curls ; the 
young mufe made a low obeifance in the ftile of 
an Oriental ialam, and with the moft unembar- 
rafled voice and countenance, . whilft the poor 
adbrefs was covered with bluflies and fufFering 
torture from the eyes of all the room, brdcc 
forth as follows :— — 

Oh ihtu wb§m Naiur<t*i godd^fi caH* htr §rwtf. 
% ' ^ride^f tbe fiage and fvnrite •/ the tonuit^^ 

—-Sot 1 can proceed no further, for if the plague 
had been m the houfe, I fliould not have ran 
sway from it more eageriy than I did from Mifs 
and ber poetry. 
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LEONTINE is one of thofe purfe-proud 
jhmmorifls, who profefs to fpeak what they think 
— For luhy ? he is independent and fears no man. 
If you complain of an afiront from Leontine, you 
arc fure to be told — That is his Hjuayy that is fo 
like Leontine^ you muft take him as he is. — In 
iliorty tlicre vc certain favages in fociety, who 

feera 
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feem to have a patent for their brutality, and he 
is one. 

I often think I can give a good guefs at the 
temper of the mafter by the fervants looks; in 
Leontine's family it is ftrongly marked; I was 
let in the other day by a ftaring half-ftarved fellow, 
frelh from the coantry, who was out of his wits 
for fear, not knowing whether he was to fay his 
mafter was at home or abroad : Whilft he flood 
gaping witli the door half-opened in his hand, a 
voice roared out from the parlour, Wh^s there ? 
Upon which he flapped the ftreet-door in my^ face 
and ran to his mafter ; as I was quietly walking 
away, he followed me up theftreec and told mc 
to come back, for his mafter would fee me. I 
found Leontine in a fit of the gout ; his wife on 
her knees wrapping flannel round his foot ^' It 
mortified me to fee how much^ the world' is y>- 
verned by the abj eft principle of fear, for die 
afliduity, with which this bafhaw.was waited up- 
on by his wife and fervants, was furprizing. Af- 
ter having curfed the gout,, damned his fervants,. 
and fcolded his w4fc for hep awkwardnefs in fwath-- 
ing his foot,, he began to rave about the ftate of 
the nation, crying out to me every now and then 
— " A fine pafs you have brought things to at 
laft; I always told you how it would be, but 
you would not believe me, and now you are 
ruined^, bankrupt j and undone to the devil; I 
thought what it would come to with your 
damned American war." — ^I told him I had no- 
thing to do with politics, and knew very little of* 
the matter. — " That's true," fays he, " 1 under- 
fiand you are writing a book, and going to tiu-A 
author : You know I am your friend, and alwavs 

fpeak 
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fjpeak my mind, therefore I muft tell you, you 
will repent of what you are about. Cannot you 
let the world alone ? Is it in your power to make 
it better ? Can.the devil make it worfe ? Why I 
could write a book if I pleafed, but I fcorn it ; 
nay I was fool enough to do it once from a filly 
principle of good-will to my country ; and what 
was the confequence ? "Why, after proving as 
plain as two and two make four that we were no 
longer a nation, that we were broken, b^fjled^ 
defeated, and upon the eve of being a province to 
Francfe — after having proved all this^ dV^ fee, 
for the good of my country, what jwras my re- 
ward, think you, but to be abufed^ vvilified, poll- 
ed in the rafcally news-papers, who threw the 
twelfth of April in my teeth ^nd fqt the peo- 
ple's heads a madding cojitrary to all fenfe and 
reafon, though I had been at the pains of con- 
vincing thero how foolifh all fuch hopes were, 
and that there was not » chance left, though mi- 
racles (hould be wrought in their favour, of any 
poffible falvation for this devoted kingdom." 

As LeoQtine is one of thofe pro and con rea- 
foners, ,wli0 handle their own argument in their 
own ;Way by queftion and anfwer, and know 
what ^thcjr .opjwnent has to offer before he has 
.tittered jthree words, I always leave him a clear 
ftage to iight out the fubje(^ by himfelf as he 
,can.5 'fo that he proceeded without interruption to 
put a number of queftions, to which he regu- 
larly made reponfes^ and, though thefe were the 
very oppofites to what I fhould probably have 
.given, I let them pafs without contradiction, till 
there was a flop to the torrent by the introduc- 
tion of a flranger, who after telling Leontine 

' hi5 
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his name, proceeded to fay he had a little ne- 
ceflary bufkiefs to fettle with him, whkh he 
fhould take the liberty to explain in very few 
words. This ftrangcr was a little, meagre, con- 
fumptive man, far advanced in years, of as 
afpeft remarkably meek and humble, fo that it 
was not without furprize I heard him begin as 

follows. " I wait upon you. Sir, to demand 

full fatisfa^tion and atonement for an injury you 
have done to my charadler by the bafef): lie 
that ever man uttered, and which if you d» 
not difavow in as public a manner as you re- 
ported it, I fhall expeft you will immediately 
anfwer my challenge, as there is no other 
mode of redrcfling wrongs of fo infidious a nar^ 
ture.*' When this gentleman announced his 
name and defcription I found he was a gene- 
ral officer, who had been upon an unfuccefsfiil 
command in the courfe of the war; and that 
Leontinc in. one of his political rhapfodies had 
treated his . character according to his cuftom 
with great fcurrility ; this had unluckily pafled 
in hearing of a friend of the general's, who had 
endeavoured to flop Leontine in time, but not 
being able ib to do, had made report to his friend 
of what had been i'aid of him in his abfcnce. As 
he fixed his eyes upon Leontine in expe^tion of 
his anfwer, 1 obfer\'cd his cheeks, which before 
were of a ruddy fcarlet, turn to a deep purple, 
which gradually darkened into a livid tawney ; 
fear fo transformed his features, that the flying 
foldier in Le Brun's battle was not a more per- 
fect modt 1 of horror : His lips, which fo lately 
thundered out vengeance and anathemas againil 
the whole hoil of critics, magazine-mongers, 

news- 
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news-writers, and reviewers, with all their devils, 
rxunners, and retainers, now quivered without the 
power of utterance, till at lall a gentle murmur- 
ing voice was heard to fay — *< General, if I have 
given you oflfencc, I am very forry for it, but I 
iufpeft that what I faid muft have been unfairly 
ftated, elfe" — Here the little gentleman immedi- 
ately interrupted him, by faying — " This cxcufe 
aifefts the .veracity of my friend ; I Ihall there- 
fore take the liberty ol calling him into your 
room, which I did not chufe to do in the firft in- 
ftance, not knowing you had any body with you ; 
h\^ if this gentleman will have the goodnefs to 
ftand in place, of your referee on the occafion, I 
will bring my witnefs &ce to face, who will tefti- 
fy to the very words you fpoke." This was no 
fooner faid than done \ for the friend was in the 
paflagCj and in the moft precife terms aflerted the 
truth of his information. — «« And now. Sir," re- 
fumed the Gepieral, " give me leave to fay there 
is not a man in England more abhors a perlbnal 
.quarrel tlxwx I do, but I make it my ftudy to give 
no o^ence, and both my reputation and my pro- 
feffion indifpenfably oblige me not to put up with 
infult from any man : There is no alternative 
therefore left to either of us, but for you to liga 
this paper, which I fhall ufe as I fee iit in my 
own vindication, or turn out j I am very forry 
for it ; it is an unhappy cuftom, but if occafions 
can juftify it, I take the prefent to be one."— 
Having fo faid, he tendered the paper to Leon- 
tine with as much^politenefs and addrefs, as if he 
had been delivering a petition to the commander 
m chief. 

The 
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The intimidated boafter took the paper wit^ h a 
trembling hand, and throwing his eye over it, 

begged to know if it might not be mitigated ia 

fome particulars : — « I fhould be very glad— to 
oblige you," fays the General, «< in what ^ ou 
wifli, but they are my words, and as I gener:^si07 
think before I fpeak or write, I am not in ^hc 
habit of unfaying any thing I ailert ; you n -suft 
therefore fign to all, or none." — " If it mufkzr be 
fo, it muft," fays Leontine with a figh, and t^TDok 
the pen. — " Stop, Sir, if you pleale, interpc^ Jed 
the General, *< I would know of this gcntlen^ an, 
if he has any thing to offer on your behalf, v^^bj 
you fhould not fign that paper." I anfweKT-cd, 
that I had nothing to offer in the cafe ; u^^oa 
which Leontine put his name to the paper.- — — — 
« Sir," fays the General, " I am perfeftly fastis- 
lied, and beg your pardon for the trouble I 1b. ^'c 
given you j 1 am perfuaded you are not a per^^Qf 
who can injure my charafter, and this paper L^s of 
no further ufe." — So faying, he threw, it into the 
fire, and having made his bow to Xfeontine ^^i 
wifliing me a good morning, took his friend «Jfr 
der the arm and coolly walked out of the boi^fe 
As I was fufpicious Leontine's courage might re- 
turn after his departure, I thought it beft to ftt 
low his exampl*, and, taking up my hat, left the 
mortified bafhaw to his meditations, well fatis£ed 
to find an example in confirmation of my opinion 
— T/jat a bully at home is a coward abroad. 

As I walked along, meditiiting on what bad 
paffed, a doubt for the firft time arofe in tnf 
mind as to the pradtice of duelling, and I began 
to think there might be certain advantages accru- 
iiig to Ibcietv, which, if the immorality of the 

aftk)0 
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ion could be dHpenfed with, miglit poflibly 
ince the evils, fo evidently to be fet againil 
m. On the one <ide I faw in all its horrors 

untimely cataibrophe of a father, huil>.uid, 
, or brother, hurried out of life, and made the 
rificc of a favage falliion, which the world calls 
lOur : On the other part I retiec^ted within 
fclf what the llatc of manners mii»ht probably 
reduced to, and how much foci'jty would fuf- 
if fuch overbearing infoljnt characters as 
)ntino were not held in refrraint by ihofe pcr- 
al coniiderations, which owe their influence to 

practice of duelling. To their wives, fcr- 
its, and. de^iendant inferiors, from whom no 
aitment is to be apprehended, thefe tyrant^J 

inftipportablc*, to fociety in general tlvjy arc 
jnfive as far a* they dare ; it is not ihame, nor 
efpedt to good manner* in any degree, nor the 
r of tlve laws, which ftop them, for none of 
rfc coniiderations afiedl: th-m ; neither is it the 
armed hand of man, that can correct them, 
• thcfc brutal natures are comnwnly endowed 
:h brutal ftrcrtgth, and Leontine would no 
>re have feared his puifny antagoniil withnnt a 
apon than I Ihould lhi:id in awe o:' an infant* 
thefc creatures, thought F, were let loofi up- 
fociety, and we had nothing but our lh>s to 
-p them in order, the proverb would be literal- 
Hade goodj and the weakeft muO: go to the 
II ; but that fame lucky invention of gun|>ow- 
' levels the iirong with the feeble, and puts all, 
o bear the cbar<u^er of a gentleman, upon the 
"ie line of defence : If blows were to be ex- 
xngcd with impunity, and foul language was to 
endured without account, w^ fhould be a na- 
VoL. L K tion 
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tion of rabble. It feems therefore as if nothing 
more were to be wiflied, than £Dr certain mitiga- 
tions of this terrible refource, wliich muft tilti- 
mately depend upon. the voluntary . magnanimity 
of thofe, who are compelled to refort to it : What 
I mean is, to exprefs ^ wi(h that.gemkmen would 
think it no derogation from their honour to ac- 
loiowledge an error, or afk pardoorfor an jofience; 
and as it can very rarely happen, but that one 
party muft to his own conviftion be in tJie faultf 
it feems to folloiv, that all thofe affairs of honour, 
that can be done away by an apology, might by 
manly and ingenuous chara£kers be prevented 
from extremities : As to injuries of that deep na- 
ture, which according to the -infirmity of human 
ideas, we are apt to catl inexpiable, I prefume- not. 
to give an opinion y and in the aggravating in- 
fiance of. a blow, I have only to lament, ; that 
the fufferer lias to expofe his .perfon to.equgi 
danger with the offender. Though: fome unhap- 
py inftances of frivolous duels have^lately occur- 
red, I cannot think that^^ is the.vi€C of the times 
to be fond of quarrelling ; the . manners of our 
young men of diftindlion aire certainly not of that 
caft, and if it lies with, any of the prefent age, it 
is with thofe lialf-made^up gentry, who force 
their.way into half-pricCvplays in boots and fpurs, 
and are clamorous in r^the paflages of the front 
boxes in a crowded theatre: I have with much 
concern obferved this to be an incrcaiing fiuifance, 
and have often wifhed thofe turbulent fpirits to 
be better employed, and that they had difmount- 
ed from their horfes either a little fooner or not 
fo foon : But it is not by reafoning thefe gtmtle- 
men will be taught to corrcft their beliaviour. 

3 . I would 
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I would feriGufly recommend to my readers of 
all defcriptions to keep a careful watch upon their 
tempers, when they enterinto argumentation and 
difpute; let them be aflured that by their manage- 
ment of themfelves on fuch occadons they are to 
decide their charafters ; and whether they are to 
pais as men of education, temper, and polite- 
nefs, or as illiterate, hot, and ill-bred block- 
heads, will depend upon their condu(n: in this par- 
ticular. If the following fhort and obvious 
maxims were attended to, I think animofities 
would be .avoided and converfation amended. 



£very man^ tvho enters into a difpute lultb another^ 
(nvhether he Jiarts it or only takes it vp) Jljould 
hear nvith patience what his opponent in the argu- 
ment has to offer in fupport of the opinion he ad- 
vances. 

lEvery snan^ ^vho gives a. controverted opinion y ought 
to /ay it jdown zuith as much ^oncifenefs^ temper ^ 
and precifwtiy ms Jje can. 

An argument once confuted^ fJjould never be re- 
peatedi nor tortured into any other fkupe by fo- 
phiftry and quibble. 

No jefly pun^ or witticifmy tending to turn an op- 
ponent or his reafoning into ridicule^ or raife a 
laugh at his expence^ ought by any means to be 
attempted ; for this is an attack upon the temper ^ 
not an addrefs to the reafon of a difputant. 

*No tiuo difputants fbould fpeak at the fame timey 
nor any man overpouijer another by fuperiority of 
lungSy or the loudnefs of a lough^ or the fuddcn 
burft of an exclamation. 

•^ -^ K 2 I'. 
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It is an itidifpen/Me preliminary to all d'ijfiiUh 

that oaths are nu arguments. 
1^ any difputitnt Jliips his hand upcn the tahU^ Ut 
him he infcrfTud that Juch an aclion does not 
clinch his argument, and is cnly purdonayie in « 
blachjmith or a htitcber. 
If any dijputant offers a vjugeTy it is plain he has 
mihing elfe to offer, and there the difpute jhyuU 
end. 
Any gentlenum >wh6 f peaks above the natural hey rf 
his voice cajxs an imputation on his O'um courage^ 
for cowards are loudejt, when they are out of 
danger. 
Contradicllons are no trrguments, nor an\ expreffi' 
ens to be m':de tfe of^ fuch as — That 1 deny — 
■ Tber-e jo« "are miAjicn— That is iaipofiible— 
or any ff fke like blunt affertisns, ^vhich only ir* 
ritate, and do not elucidtite. 
The advetntages ^j rank cr fortune are no advan* 
tages jfi argU7nenliition ; neither is an inferior U 
off^r, or a fuperior to extort the fuhmffion of tht 
underjlnnding on fuch oeenfions ; for every mash 
reafon has the fame pedigree ; it begins andesds 
with hinfjlf, 
Jf a man difputes in a proi^ncial dlaleKl, or trips 
in his gram?nar, cr (being Scotch or IrifbJ ufts 
national exprejjions, prjvit.cJ tl^y convey tit 
meaning to the ufiderjianding cf his opponent, it 
is a fooli/h jej} to turn them ints ridicide, fr 
a man can only txprefs his ideas «/; fuch iafh ' 
guage as he is nitfitr of 
Let the difputant nvho confutes another, fzrhetf \ 
frvfn triumph ; forafmuch as Jx, nvho iucreafu 
his knmuledge by conviHion, gains more in th 
contefl, than he luJ^ converts another to hij ^ 

nien: 
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nion ; atid the t/mmph more becomes the cofw 
queredj tb^n tlx conqita^r, 
Im every difpiUojit ntahe truth the only objeB of 
his controverfyj and ivhetJ^er it be of his own 
jindhigy or of any other mans heftowtigy let 
hhn think it ivorth his acceptance and enterlain 
it accordingly* 



N^ XXVIL 



THE foHowmg ftory is fo e^trat^rdiniiry, that 
if I had not had it from good' authority in the 
tountrjr, wher< ft happened, I ftould have con- 
Gdened k as the invention of fqme poet for the 
fable of a drama; 

A Portugncfe gentleman, whom I fliall beg 
leave to defcribe no otherwife than by the name of 
Don Juan, was lately^ brought to trial for poifon- 
ing his half-fifter by the fame father, after fhe 
was with child; by him. This gentleman had for 
fome years before his trial led a very folitary life 
at his caftle m the neighbourhood of Monti emos, 
a town on the road between Lifbon and Badajos, 
the frontier garrifon of Spain : I was fliewn his 
caftle, as I paffed through that difmal country, 
aboirt a mile dill:ant from the road, in a bottom 
furroiindcd with cork-trees, and never faw a more 
melancholy habitation . The circumftancefe, which 
made again ft this gentleman, were fo ftrong and 
the ftory was in inch general circulation in the 
neighbourhood, where he lived, that although he 
K 3 laid 
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kid out the greatcft part of a coniiderable ino 
in a6b of charity, nobody ever entered his g 
to thank him for his bounty, or foiicit relief, 
cept one poor father of the Jeronymite con^ 
in Montremos, who was his coi^eilbr and a< 
as his almoner at difcretien. 

A charge of fo black a nature,, involving 
crime of inceft as well as murder, at length re: 
ed the ears of juftice, and a commiflion was 
to Montremortamakc enquiry into- the cafe : 
fuppofed criminal made no attempt to efcape, 
readily attended the fummons of the commifl 
crs. Upon the trial it came out from the coi 
iion of the prifoner, as well as from the depofi 
of the witneiTes, that Don Juan had lived f 
his infancy in the £miily of a rich merchai 
Lifboii, who. carried on a confiderable trade 
correfpondencc in the Brazils ;. Don Juan bi 
allowed to take this merchant's name, it was 
nerally fuppofed that he was his natural fbn, 
a clandefline affair of love having beea carriol 
between him and the merchant's daughter j 
pha, who was an only child, Qxe became p 
nant, and a medicine being adminiftered to he 
the hands of Don Juan, fl^e died in a few h< 
after with all the fymptoms of a perfon who 
taken poifon. The mother of the young lady : 
vived her but a few days, and the father th 
himfelf into a convent of Mendicants, mal 
over by deed of gift the whole of his propert 
the fuppofed murderer. 

In this account there feemed a ftrange obfc 
ty of fadte, for fome made ftrongly to the cri 
nation of Don Juan, and the laft-mentioned 
cumftancewas offo contradiftory a nature, a 

• th 
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throw the whole into perplexity ; and therefore to 
compel the prifoner to a further elucidation of the 
cafe, It was thought propep to interrogate hiiti by 
torturer 

Whilft this was preparing, Don Juan without 
betraying the ■ leaft aterm npon what was going 
fbrward, told his judges that it wouid fave them 
and himfelf fome trouble, if they would receive 
his confeflion upon certainr points, to which he 
Ihould -truly fpeak, but beyond which all the tor- 
tures in the world could not force one fyllable : 
He faid that he was not the Ton as it was fuppofed 
of the merchant, with whom he lived, nor allied 
to the deceafed Jofepha any otherwife than by the 
tendered ties of mutual afie6bion and a promife of 
marriage, which however he acknowledged had 
not been folemnized : That he was the ion of 3 
goitleman of coniid?rable fortune in the Brazils^ 
who left him an infant to the care of the merchant 
in queflion ; that the merchant for reafons beft 
known to himfelf chofe to call him by his own 
name, and this being done in his infancy, he was 
taught to believe, that he was an orphan youth, 
the Ton of a diflant relation of the perfon who a- 
dopted him ;^^ he begged his judges therefore to ob- 
fcrve that he never underflood Jofepha to be his 
fifter ; that as to her being with child by him, he 
acknowledged it, and prayed God forgivenefs for 
a& offence, which it had been his intention to re- 
pair by marring, her ; that with refpeft to the 
medicine, he certainly did give it to her with his 
own hands, f&r that fhe was fick i& confequence 
of her pregnancy, and being afiraidof creating an 
alarm or fufpicion in her parents, had required him 
to order certain drugs from an apothecary, as if 

K 4 for 
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for himfelf, which he accordingly did, and he t 
rily believed they were faithful]^ mixed, tnafmu 
as he (Vood by the man, whilft he prepared t 
medicine, and faw every ingredient feparatc 
put in. 

The judges thereupon afked him, if he wot 
take it on his conscience to lay, that the lady d 
not die by poifon : Don Juan, bur/Hng into tci 
for the firft time, anfwered, to his eternal ft 
row he knew that (he did die by poifon.— Was tl 
poifon contained in the loedicine fhe took ?— 
was. ■ ■ Did he impute the crime of mixing t 
poifcm in the medicine to the apothecary, or 1 
lie take it gn himielf; — ^Neither the apothecaa 
nor himfelf, was guilty.^— Did the lady, firom 
principle of iliame, (he was then afked) comn 
the 2ik of f^icide, and infiife the poifon withe 
his knowledge ? — ^He darted into horror at t 
queilion and took God to witnefs, that fhe m 
innocent of the deed. 

The judges feemed now confounded, and foi 
time abfiained from any further interrogatori* 
debating the matter amongfl them(elves by wh 
pers : When oiie of them obferved to the prifc 
cr, that according to his confeilion he had faid i 
did die by poifon, and yet by the anfwers he h 
now given, it fhould feem as if he meant to : 
quit every perfon, on whom fufpicion could poi 
bly reft j there was however one interrogatory U 
which unnatural as it was, he would put to h 
for form's fake only, before they proceeded to gr 
ter extremities, and th^t.queftion involved the 
ther or mother of the l^dy.^i— DiAhemean to i 
putc the horrid intention of murdering th 
child to the pareutii ?■■ ■ > No, replied 1 

prifo 
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prifoner in a Grm tone of Toice, I am certain no 
liich intention ever entered the hearts of the 
unhappy parents, and I IhowW bcthc word of 
linners if I imi>uted it to them. — The judges 
upon this declared than he \vi\s trifling with the 
court, and gave orders for th« rack 5 thejr would 
however for the laft time, demand of him,^f he 
knew who it was that did poifon Jofepha!*: to" 
which he anfwercd without hefitation\ thcit he did 
know, but that no tortures fhould force him to 
declare it ; as to life, he was weary of it, and they 
might difpofc of it as they faw fit ; he cou d not 
die in greater tortures than he had Fived. 

They now took this peremptory rccufant, and 
ftrippinghim of his upper garments, laid him on 
the rack $ a furgeon was called in, who ke^^t his 
fingers on hispulfe ; and the executioners were di- 
rected to begin their tortures ; they had given 
him ■ on« fevere llretch by ligatures fixed to hrs 
extremities- and paiTcd over an axle, which was 
turned by a windlafs ; the ftrain upon his mufcles 
and joitits by the a<J^ion of this infernal engine was 
dreadful, and nature fpoke her fufferings by a 
horrid cralh in cvei-y limb; the fweat- ilarted in 
large drops upon his face and bofom, yet the man' 
wasf firm amidft tjye agonies of the machine, not 
a groan efcaped, and the fiend wha was fuperin- 
tendant of the heTIifh work, declared they might 
encreafe his tortures upon the next tug, for that 
his pulfe had not varied a firoke nor abated of its 
ftrength in the iui:illell degree. 

-The tormentors had now' begwn ii fcconcP Opei-d- 

tion with more violence than the fotmcry which 

their devilifli ingenuity hail cor&nftd to Vary io 

as to rtSfort aeuicr pivim fi-om^hc- application to 

If 5 the 
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the engine to parts, that had not yet had their full 
fhare of the firft agony ; when fuddenly si monk 
ruihed into the chamber and called out to the jud- 
ges to deiifl from torturing that innocent man, 
and take the confeflion of the murderer firom his 
own lips. Upon a iignal from the judges, the ex- 
ecutioners let^go the engine at once, and the joints 
fnapped audibly into their fockets with the elafti- 
city of a bow. Nature funk under the revulfion, 
and Don Juan fainted <m the rack* The monk 
immediately with a loud voic? exclaimed— «< In- 
human wretches, delegates of hell and agents of 
the devil, make ready your engine for the guilty^ 
and take off your bloody hands from the innocent, 
for behold !'' (and fo faying he threw back his 
cowl) " behold the father and the murderer of Jo- 
fepha !— '^ 

The whole aflembly ftarted with aftoniihment ; 
the judges ftood aghaA, and even the dsemons of 
torture rolled their eye-balls on the monk with 
horror and difmay. 

'* If you are willing," fay& he to the judges,. 
** to receive my confefEon, whilft your tormen- 
tors are preparing their rack for the vileft crimi- 
jninal, cverftretched upoait^ hear me! If not,, 
iet your engine to work without further enquiry ,> 
and glut your appetites with human agonies,, 
which once in your hves you may now infli£t with. 
juftice.** 

«< Proceed,^ faid the fenior judge. 

<* That guiltlefs fufferer, who now lies infenfi* 
Me before my eyes," faid the monk, << is the fon 
of an excellent father, who was once my dearefl 
friend : He was confided to my charge, being then 
;4» infant, and my friend followed lus fortunes to 

our 
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our fettlemcnts in the Brazils : He refided there 
twenty years without vifiting Portugal once in the 
time ; he remitted to me many fums of money on 
his fon's account v at this time a hellifh thought 
arofe in my mind, which the diftrefs of my affairs 
und a pai&OD for extravagance infpired, of con J 
verting the property of my charge to my own ac- 
count ; I imparted thefe fuggeftions to my unhap- 
py wife, who is now at her accompt 5 let me do 
her juAice to confefs fhe withftood them firmly for 
a time ; flill fortune frowned upon me, and I was 
finking in my credit every hour ; ruin flared me 
in the face, and nothing flood between me and 
immediate difgrace,^ but this infamous expedient. 

<* At lafl perfuafion, menaces, and the impend- 
ing preffure of neceffity conquered her virtue, and 
file acceded to the fraud. We agreed to adopt the 
infant as the orphan fon of a diftant relation of our 
^ own name ; I maintained a eorrefpondence with 
hb father by letters pretending to be written by his 
fon, and I fupported my family in a fplendid ex-' 
travagance by the aflignments I received from the 
Brazils. At length the father of Don Juan died, 
and by will bequeathed his fortune to me in failure 
of his fon and his heirs. I had already advanced 
fo for in gujlt, that the temptation of this contin- 
gency met no refiftance in my mind, and I deter^ 
mined upon removing this bar to my ambition^ 
and propofed to my wife to fecure the prize, that 
fortune had hung within our reach, by the aflaffi- 
nation of the heir. She revolted from the idea 
with horror, and for fome time her thoughts re- 
xmuned in fo diflurbed a flate, that I did not 
thknk it prudent to ren^w the attack r After fome 
lime the agent of the deceafed arrived in Lif- 

bon 
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bon from the Brazils, and as he wa« pri^y to mv 
correfpondence, it became neceflary for me to dil- 
cover to Don Juan, who he was, . and alfa what for- 
tune he was intitled to. In this aifis, threatened 
with fhame and dctedlion on one hand, and tempt- 
ed by avarice, pride, and the devil on the other, 
I won over my reludtant wife to a participation of 
my crime, and we mixed that dofe with poifon, 
which we believed was intended for Don Juan» 
but which in fadt was deitined for our only child : 
She took it ; heaven difcharged its vengeance on 
our heads, and we faw our datighter expire in a- 
gonies before our eyes, "^vith the bitter aggravation 
of a double murder, for the child was alive within 
her. Are there words io language to exprcfs our 
lamentations ? Are there tortures in the reach of 
even your iiTvxntion to compare with thofe we felt ? 
Wonderful v/ere the ftruggles of nature in the 
heart of our expiring child : She bewailed us; ihe 
confoled, nay Ihe even forgave us. To Don Juau 
we made immediate confeffion of our guilt, and 
conjured him to infli61: that punifhment upon uv 
which juftice demanded and our crimes deier\'ed. 
It was in this dreadfid moment that our daughter 
with her laft breath by the aioO fblemn adjurations 
exafled and obtained a promilc from • l>on Juan 
not to expofc her parents to a public execution by 
txpofing what had pcffed. Alas ! alas \ we feo 
too plainly iiow he kept his word ! Behold, he dies- 
a martyr t ? honour ! your infernal tortures have 
deflroyed him — " 

No fooner had the monk pronounced thefo 

words in aloud and forious tope, thanthewretcl*-^ 

ed Don Juan drew a figh ; a fecOnd would have 

followed, but lieaven could 00 longer lolerateche 

I agonies 
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agonies of innocencei and flopped his heart for 
ever* 

. The monk had fixed his eyes upon him, ghaft- 
ly with terror, as he ftretched out his mangled 
limbs at life's laft gafp — " Accurfed monfters," 
he exclaimed, « may God requite his murder on 
your fouls at the great day of judgment ! His blood 
be on your heads, ye mihillers of darknefs ! For 
mc,: if heavenly vengeance is not yet appeafed by 
my contrition, in the midft of flames my aggriev- 
ed foul will iind fome coufolation in the thoughtj^ 
that you -partake its torments.". 

Having uttereti thi» in a voiteicarce human, he 
plunged a knife into his heart, ftnd whilft his blood 
fpouied on the pavement dropped dead upon the 
body of Don Juan, and expired without a groan. 



N** XXVIII. 

^nddignum iantoferet hie pmm'tffbr hiatu ? 

I ThiWk: it much to be kmented that our Eng- 
IJlh newfpApers have fueh an extenfivc circulation 
through Earope, unlefs proper means could be 
takefi to reftr^ their exeeffive licentioufnefs. As 
few forcigncfs wil! believe any government fo void 
of refource in th(is particular, they can no other-* 
wife dc^iinf^ for. out not cftrrediing thefc abufes of 
f btf pr«fe,' but betaufe we want the will and not 
the pd^©*> >»ifenongft dhe caufefr that hav^ lately 
0{|st^tftloiiMcif^i«'l)ieli' clrculatjon and fuccefs^ 
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I hope for the honour of human nature, their li* 
centioufnefs is not one ^ and yet it appears as if 
their encouragement had kepi pace with their ma- 
lignance; If I had not experienced the bad efiedr 
they have upon the minds of people in-other coun* 
tries, I (hould not have thought fuch publications' 
capable of fuch mifchief. Though theconduAors 
of them feem carelefs about the conieqiiences, I 
will not believe it was in their minds to do a deli- 
berate injury to their country ; but as they ave not 
difpofed to put a bridle on themfelves, it were to 
bewifhed fome prudent hand would, do the office 
for them 5 though I fee the difficulty of finding 
fuch a curb as Ihall not gall the mouth of Free- 
dom. 

I am not at present difpofed to be any longer fe- 
rious on this fubje^l, and therefore waving all the 
weightier matters of my charge, I (hall take no- 
tice only of one ridiculous cii cumftance m which 
they abound, vulgarly called Pujffing. 

I have been turning over fome papers to find 
out the chief profeflbrs of this art, which I believe 
is now carried to its higheft ftate of improvement : 
Truth compels me to fay, that with regret I have 
difcovered feVeral amongft them, who ought to 
have underflood themfetvesi better, but whilil there 
is hope they will amend, I am contented they 
fhould efcape ; at leaft I (hall pafs them over in (i- 
lence, regarding them for the prefent as perfons 
furpriied into bad company, and chargeable with 
indifcretion rather than depravity. 

Our advertifing Quacks or £n»pirics are an an* 
tient and numerous dafs of Fuffers. A coUifion 
of rival interefts occaiions thefe gentlemen to run 
foul of each other in their genei^ ttndft$alapgi» 

and 
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and betrays their natural modefty into a warmer 
ftilc of colouring their own merits, than the libe- 
ral ftudy of phy&rand the public-fpirited principle 
on which they pretend to aA, would other wife 
warrant : If the candid reader can find an excufe 
£cfr them in then' zeal and anxiety to recommend 
the bleffings which they ofter to mankind, I will 
not impede the plea. A fooli(h partiality fome 
people ftill have for phyfkians regularly bred, and 
a fqueamifb unwillingnefs to repair to back-doors 
and blind alleys for relief, oblige them to ufe ftrong 
words to- combat ftrong prejudices. But tho*^ they 
are at fome pains to convince us that our bills of 
Batural deaths might be all comprifed under the 
£ngle article of old age, there is yet here and there 

obftinate man who will diefelo de fe before the 

e of threefcore years and ten. 

Whilft the lages zxt puffing oflF our drftempers; 
in one page, the aufttoneers ^n^ptfffing off our pro- ^ 
perty in another. If this iiland of ours^ is to be ere* 
dited for their defcription of it, it nwift pafs for a 
terreftrial paradiie. It makes an Englifh ear tin- 
gle to hear of the boundlefs variety of lawns, grove* 
and parks; lakes, rivers, and rivulets; decorated 
farms and fruitful gardens ; fuperb and matchlefs- 
colledlions of piftures, jewels, plate, furniture, 
and equipages; tawn-houfesand country-houfes ;. 
bot-hou&s and ice-houfes \ obfervatories and con- 
iervatories ; offices attached and detached ; with 
all the numerous etceteras that glitter down the 
columns of our public prints. Numerous as thefe 
are, it is lefe a matter of furprife with me where 
purchafers are found, than why any one, whofe 
ncceffities are not his reafon, will be a vender of 
fiich enchanting poffelQons. Though a man's ca- 
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price may be tired of a beautiful objedt tong en- 
joyed, yet when he fees an old acquaintance dreiP 
ed out in new colours, and glowing in the flowery 
defcription of theie luxuriant writers, 1 ihould ex- 
pert that his aiieclion would revive, and that he 
would recall the cruel fentcnce of alienation. Pli- 
ny never fo defcribed his villa, as thefe Ptifftrs 
will fet forth the caft-offmanfion of a weary owner. 
Put a vicious, lame, and Humbling horfe into their 
hands, and he comes out fafe and found the next 
morning, and is iit to carry the firft lady in the 
land : Weed your colle6lions of their copies and 
counterfeits, by the help of a perfuallve tongue, 
quick eye, and energetic hammer, they " are 
knocked down for originals and antiques, and the 
happy buyer bears them off delighted with his 
bargain. ^Vhat is the harp of an Orpheus com- 
pared to the hammer of an Auctioneer ! 
. I mull in the next place requcft the readers at- 
tention to the Polilhing Puffers \ a title by which I 
would be underftood to fpeak of thofc venerable 
teachers and inftru^tors, who arc endowed with 
the happy faculty of inftilling arts and Sciences in- 
to their difciples, like £xed air into a vapid men- 
ftrucn : Thefe are the beatified fpirits whom Vir- 
gil places in his poetical KlyEum : Fooliih noen a- 
iqiongft the Greeks, fuch as Socrates, Plato, and 
others, trained their pupils (lep by l^cp in know- 
ledge and made a bugbear of inflru^tion ; Pytha- 
goras in particular kept his fcholars £ve years in 
probationary iilence, as if wifdom was not to b; 
learned without labour ; our modem poHrtiers/^*^ 
it into us in a morning ; the poHfh is laid on at 
a ftrokc, juft as boys turn a brafs buckle into a 
filver one with a little quick-ill ve^ andbrick-dafl^ 

the 
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the polifbt buckle indeed foon repents of its tranf- 
jnuution, but it is to be hoped the allulion does 
jiot hold throvigh, and that the j>oli(ht mind or 
body does not relapfe as foon to its primitive ruili* 
city. Strange ! that any body will be a clown, 
when 'the Graces invite us to their private hop«» 
with hand-bills and advertifements : Why do not 
the whole court of Aldermen dance at my Lord 
Mayor's ball inftead of ftanding with their hands- 
in thefr pockets, when grown gentlemen (let them 
grow to what fizc they may,) are taught to walk m- 
winuet gracefully in tlu^e le^hires ? Amazing art I 
paly to be equalled by the obftinacy that refifts it. 
How are the times degenerated ! Orpheus fiddles 
and the brutes won't dance. Go to the courts of 
law, liften to the bellowing of the bar ; mount 
the gallery of fhe fcnate, obferve how this here 
and that there orator breaks poor Prifcian's heat! 
for the good of his country 5 enter our theatres- 
does that gentleman /peak to a ghoff, as a ghoiV 
ought to be fpoken to ? Walk into a church, if 
you have any feeling for the facred fublimity o£ 
©ur fervice, you will never walk into another 
where it is fo mangled : Every one of thefe par- 
vi^des might be taught not to murder his mother- 
tongue without mei?cy, if he would but believe an 
advertiiement and betake himfelf to the Polifher. 
Educaltton at our public ichools and univerfities is 
travelling in a waggon for expedition, when there 
ifk a.bfidle road will take you by a fliort cut to Par- 
Qafibs,' and ihe Polifher has got the key of it ; he 
bas. elocution /or [all cuftonaers, lawyers, players, 
parfons, or fenators ; ready-made talents for all 
prof^iiions, thie bar, the ftage, the pulpit, or the 
parliament. 

There 
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There is another clafe of Puffers, who fpealc 
ftrongly to -the paflmis, and ufe many curioos^ 
devices to allure the fenfes, fitting out their Lot-* 
tery-ofHces, like fowlers who catch hirds by night 
with looking^iglaffcsand candles^ to entice us 
to their fnare. Some of them- hang^ont the god- 
defs of good-fortune in perfon with money-bags 
IB her hands,, a tempting emblem ; others recom* 
mend themfelves under the aufpices of fbme luc- 
ky name, confounding oar heads with cabaliiH- 
cal numbers, unintelligible calctilat&ms^ and myt* 
terious predictions, whofe abfurdity is their re- 
commendation, and whofe obfcuvky- makes the 
temptation irrefiftible : 

Omnia enim JkliJl-magu odMurwOur amtudfae^ * 
Jmvtrfu quafyb verbis latUantia fcratmt^ 

Eflences, cofmetics, and a hundred 'articles of 
pretended invention for the frivolous adorning of 
our perfons cngrofs a confiderable fhare of our 
public papers } the P^(ffs from this quarter arc 
replete with all the gums and odours of Arabia ; 
thechemifls of Laputawere not more fubtile ex- 
tractors of funbeams than thefe artiftsy who can 
fetch powder of pearls out of rotten boaes and 
mercury^ odour oifrofes from a turnip, and the 
breath of zephyrs out of a cabbage-ftolk ; they 
can furnifh your dreffingrroom with the toilette 
of Juno, bring you bloom from the cheeks of 
Hebe, and a nofegay fron^ the bofom of Flonu 
Thefe Buffers never foil to tett you- after-a court 
birth-day that their walhes, powders, and odours, 
were the favorites of -the drawing-room, and that 
the reigning beauties • of the aflembly bought 
their charms at their counters* 

After 
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After thefe follow a.rabble of rarcq-fhew-mcn 
with mermaids,, man-tygers, ourang-outangs^. 
and every monftcr and' abortion in creation ; co- 
lumnsof giants and light-infantry companies of 
dwarfs 5 conjurers, rope-dancers, and pofture- 
mafters ;. tooth-drawers, oculifts, . and chiropo- 
jdifts } every one Puffs himfelf off to the public 
in a ftlle as proud as Antient Fiflors ; every fel* 
low, who caQ- twirl upon his toe, or ride a gallop 
on his head, paftes himfelf up in .effigy on our 
pilblic offices and churches, and takes all the 
courts in Europe to^witnefs to the fame of his per- 
formances. If a rafcal can ihew a loufe thro' a 
microlcope, he xpe6ls all the heads in Ehgla nd 
to itch till they behold it ; if a fon of the gal- 
lows can flide down.a rope from the top of a ftee-- 
pic, he Puffs off his flight in. Pindarics, that 
would make a moderate man's head giddy to? 
read ; nay, we have feen a gambling-houfe and a 
brothel thrown open to the town, and public lec- 
tures in obfcenity audacioufly advertifed ina^ 
Chrifdan city, which would not have been tole- 
rated in Sodom or Gomorrah. 

I cannot difmifs this fubjedt without hinting ta 
the proprietors ^f our Royal: Theatres, that this- 
expedient o{ puffing is pardonable only in a troop^ 
of ftrollers, or the mafter of a puppet-fhew. 
Whilft the Mufes keep pofleffion of our theatre^ 
and genius treads the Aage, every friend to the 
national drama will condemn the practice, and 
hold them inexcuiable, who- are refponiible for 
it, if they do not difcontinue it. It is hardly po& 
jGble that any caufe can be profited by puffing \ 
if any can, it mufi be a contemptible one ; the 
interefts of literature are amongft the laft that 

can 
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can expe<fl advantage frDm it, or that fhould con- 
defcend to fo mean a refource : Infteac^ of attracts 
ing curiolity, it creates difgiift ; iniVead of anf- 
wering the temporary object of profit, it frnks 
the permanent fund of reputation. As to the 
impolicy of the meafure many reafons may be 
given, but thefe I fhall forbear to mention, left 
whllft I am ftating dangers I fhould appear to fiig- 
geft them. In conclufion, I have no doubt but 
the good fcnfe of the proprietors wiJl determine 
on a reform ; for I am perfuaded they cannot be 
profited by houfes of their own fillin^r^ nor any 
author flattered by applaufes of his own beftow- 
ing. 



N^ XXIX. 

SOCIETY in- dcfpotic governments is nar» 
roxvrd according to the degree of rigour, which 
the ruling tyrant exerciOjs over his <ubje^s» In 
fome countries it is. in a manner annihilated. As 
defjK)tifm relaxes towards limited monarchy, fo^ 
ciety is dilated in the fame proportion. If wc 
conlider freedom of condition in no other light 
than as it affefls fociety, a monarchy limited by 
law, like this of ours, is perhaps the freeft con- 
ftitution upon earth ^ bccauCe was it to diverge 
from the center on which it now refts, either 
towards defpotifm on one hand, or democracy on 
the other, the reftraints upon Ibciul freedom 

v/ould 
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would operate in the fame degree, tho' not in the 
fame mode ; for whether that reftraint is produc- 
ed by tlie awe of a court, or the promil'cuoiis li- 
centiouinefs of a rabble, the barrier is in either 
cafe broken down •, and whether it lets the cobler 
or the king's meflenger into our company, the ty- 
ranny is iufupportablc and fociety is enflaved. 

When an Englilhman is adn^itted into what 
are called the heft circles in Paris, he generally 
finds fomething captivating in them on a firft ac- 
quaintance ; for without fpeaking of their inter- 
nal recommendations, it is apt to il.uter a man's 
vanity to tind himfelf in an exclufive party, and 
to furmount thofe difficulties, which others can- 
not. As foon as he has had time to examine the 
component parts of this circle, into which he has 
lb happily -ftept, he readily difcovers that it is a 
circle^ far he goes round and round without one 
excurliQii ; the whole party follows the fame ftat- 
ed revolution, tlieir mind^ and bodies keep the 
fame orbk, itheir opinions rife and fet with the 
regularity of planets, and for what is paffing with- 
out their fphere they know nothing of it. In 
this junto it rarely hapj>ens hut fome pjredomi- 
nant fpirit take the lead, and if he is ambitious 
of making a mafter-ftroke indeed, he may go the 
length to declare, that he has the honour to hr^fefs 
Mmfelfan Atlieijl, The creed of this leading I'pi- 
rit is the creed of the junto; there is no fear of 
controverfy ; invefligation does not reach them, 
and that liherahty of mind, which a coUifion of 
ideas only can produce, does not belong to them j. 
you muft fall in with their fentiments, or keep 
out of their fociety : and hence arifes that over- 
xuling felf-opinion fo peculiar to the French, that 
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aflbmed fuperiority fo conrpicuous in their man- 
ners, which deftroys the very eflence of that po- 
Htenefs, which they boaft to excel in. 

Politenefs is nothing more than an elegant and 
concealed fpecies of flattery, tending to put the 
perfon to whom it is addrefled in good-humour 
and refpeft with himfelf : But if there is a parade 
and difplay affefted in the exertion of it, if a 
man feems to fiiy — Look how condefcending and gra^ 
aous I am 1 whilft he has only the common offices 
of civility to perform, fuch politenefs feems found- 
ed in niiftake, and calculated to recommend the 
wrong perfon ; and this miftake I have obferved 
frequently to occur in French manners. 

The national charaiSter of the Spaniards is very 
different from that of the French, and the habits 
of life in Madrid as oppofite as may be from thofe 
which obtain at Paris. The Spaniards have been 
a great and free people, and though that grandeur 
and that freedom ^re no more, their traces are 
yet to be feen amongfi the Caflilians in particular. 
The common people have not yet contra£ted that 
obfeqiiioufnefs and fubmiflion, which the rigour 
of their government, if no revolution occurs to 
redrefs it, mufl in time reduce them to. The con- 
dition, which this gallant nation is now found in, 
between the dcfpotifm of the throne and the ter- 
rors of the Inquidtion, cannot be aggravated by 
defcription; body and mind are held in fuch 
compleat ilavery by thcfe two gloomy powers, 
that men are not willing to expofe their perfons 
forthe fake of their opinions, and fociety is of 
courfe exceedingly circumfcribed j to trifle away 
time feems all • they afpire to ; converfation turns 
upon few topics^ and they are fuch as will not car- 
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r vy a difpute ; neither glowing with the zeal of 

party, nor the, cordial interchange of mutual con- 
fidence ; day after day rolls in the lame languid 
round through life,; their femtnaries of education, 

. efpecially fince -^hc €xpul(ion of the Jefuits, are 
grievoufly in iiecline ; learning is extindt ; their 

? faculties arc whelmed in fuperftition, and igno- 

.rance covers:- them with a cloud of darknefs, 
through which the brighteft parts cannot find 

•their way. 

If this country faw its own intcrefts in their 

-true light, it would conciliate the affections of 
the Spanifh nation, who are naturally difpofed 
towards England; the hoftile policy of main tain- 

.itig a haughty fortrefs on the extremity of their 
coafl, which is no longer valuable * than whilft 
they continue to attack it, has driven them into 
A compact .wjth France, odious to all true Spa- 
niards, and which this country has the obvious 

.means of dtiTblving. It .is by an alliance 'with 
England that Spain will recover her pridine great- 
tiefs ; France is plunging l>er into ' provincial de- 

{^pendaacy ; there is fi:ill virtue in the Spanifh na- 
tion ; honefty, fimplicity, and fobriety are ftill 
-charaAeriftks of the .CafHlian;.he is brave, pa- 
tient, unrepining; no foldier lives harder, fleeps 
'lefs, or marches longer ; .treat him like a gentle- 
man, and you may work him like a mule ; his 
word is a pafsport in affairs of honour, and ti 
bond in matters of property. That dignity of na- 
>ture, which in the higheft orders of the ftate is 
miferably debafed, fiill keeps its vigour in the 
^ulk of the people, and will afiiiredly break out 
into (bme fudden and general convulfion for their 
;iieliYerance. If there are virtue and good fen^e 
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in the adminiftration of this country, we fhall 
icizc the opportunity yet open to us. 

It no.v remains t>.at I ilioulJ Tpeak of England, 
and whcQ I turn my thoughts to my native ifland, 
and confiJer it with the impartiality of a cicizcn 
of the world, I difcern in it all advantages in per- 
£e£tion, which man in a facial ftate can enjoy. A 
comtituLion of government lii3iciently monarchi- 
cal to prelerve order and decorum in Ibciety, and 
popular enough to lecure freedom ; a climate lb 
happily tempered, that the human genius is nei- 
ther exliauited hy iiear, nor cramped and made 
torpid by cold ; a land abounding in all manner 
of pro.Uictions, that can encourage inda!>ry, in^ 
vite exercife and promote health ; a lot of earth 
lb iin Jularlv located, as marks it ont bv Provi- 
dence to be the emporium of plenty and the afy- 
lum of peace : a religion, whofe eflablifhmenc 
leaves ; II men free, neither endangering their 
perfohs, nor enflaving their minds ; a fyketn of 
enlightened education fo general, and a vein of 
genius ib chara£leritncal» that under the banners 
of a firec prefs muft fccure to th^ nation a Ibind- 
ing body of learned men, to fpread its language 
to the end;^ of the world and its fame to aU pof« 
tsrity. 

V/hat is it then, wliich interrupts the enjoy- 
m'-nts of ibcial life, and difturbs the harmony of 
its inhabitant r Why do foreigners complain ciiac 
tune han^s heavy on their hands in England, 
that private houfes are fhut againll them, and 
that, were it not for the rcfource of public placeSf 
they woul 1 find thcr-ifelves in a folitude, or (more 
properly I'peaking) fjUtary in a crowd i How 
comes it to pafs that country gentlemes, who 

occailonally 
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^cafionally vifit town, fee themfclvcs negledled 
and forgotten by thofe v«ry people, who have 
been welcomed to their houles and regaled with 
their hofpitality ; and men of talents and charac- 
ter, formed to grace and delight our convivial 
hours, are left to pace the Park and flreets of 
London by thcmfelves, as if they wore the exiles 
from fociety ? 

The fa6t is, trade occupies one end of the town, 
and politics engrofs the other : As for foreigners 
X)f diftin6tion, who ought in good policy to be 
confidcred as the guefts of the i'tate, afccr they 
iavegone through the dull cercnoiijal of a draw- 
ing-room, the court takes no further concern 
about them. The crown has no olVicer charged 
"with their reception, provides no table within or 
without the palace for their entertainment ; par- 
liamentary or oilicial a\ocations are a ftanding 
pica for every ilate niiniller m his turn to negle<St 
them. The winter cUmate and coadof En^rland 
b fo deterring to natives of more temperate lati- 
tudes, that tiiey commonly pay their vilits to the 
capital in the ibmmer, wiieu it is deferted j fo 
that after billeting themlelves m Ibmc empty ho- 
tel amidil the furnes of paint and noife of repairs, 
they wear out a few tedious days, and then take 
flight, as if th^y had ei'capcd from a prifon. 
When parliament is fitting and tlie town is full, 
a man, who does not intereit himl-::lf in the poli- 
tics and party of the day, will hnd the capital an 
unfocial place •, the degr^se of freedom, widch in 
other refpe^ls, is the hfc of fociety, now becomes 
its mortal foe; the zeal, and ev^n fui-y, with 
which people abet their party, and the latitude 
they give themlelves in opinion and difcourfe, ex- 
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tinguifh every voice, that would fpe»k peace and 
pieai'ure to the board, and turn good fellowlhip 
ifnto loud contention and a ftrife of tongues. 

The right alfumed by ournews-papers of pab- 
Eiliing what they are pleafed to call Parliamenta- 
ry Debates I mult regard as one of the greateft 
evils of the time, replete with foreign and domes- 
tic mifchief : Our orators fpeak pamphlets, and 
fche fenate is turned into a theatre* The late 
hours of parliament, which to a degree are become 
falhionable, are in effect deftru^ive to ibciety. I 
cannot difpenfe with obierving collaterally cm 
this occafion that profeflional men in England con- 
fort more exclufively amongft theml'elves, and 
communicate lefs generally than in other coun- 
tries, which gives their converfation, however 
mforming, an air of pedantry, contracted by long 
habits, great ardour for their profcflion and deep 
learning in it. 

As for llander, which amongft other evils 
owt^ much of its propagation to the fame vehicle 
ot the daily prefs, it is the poifon of fociety ; dc^ 
preffes virtuous ambition, damps the early {hoots 
of genius, puts the innocent to pain, and drives 
the guilty to defperation; it infufes fufpicion into 
the belt natures, and looi'ens the cement of the 
ftrongelt friendihips ; very many affe»^t to defpife 
k, few are fo highminded as not to feel it ; though 
common ilanderers ieldom have it in their power 
to hurt eftabliflied reputations, yet they can al- 
ways contrive to fpoil company, and put honcft 
men to the trouble of turning them out of it. 

It is a common faying that authors are more 
fpitcful to each other, and more irritable under 
an attack, than other men -, I do not believe the 

obfcrvation 
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obfervation is well founded ; every fenfible man 
knows that his fame, efpecially of the literary 
kind, before it can pafs current in the world, pays 
a duty on entrance, like fome fort of merchandize, 
ad valorem \ he knows that there are always fome 
who live upon the plunder of condemned reputa- 
tions, watching the tides of popular favour in 
hopes of making feizurcs to their own account — 
Habeni venenum pro vifli/^ immo pro deliciis. The 
little injury fuch men do to letters chiefly confifts 
in the ftupidity of their own producftions : They 
may to a certain degree check a m;m*s living fame, 
but if he writes to poilcrity, he is out of their reach, 
becaufe he appeals to a court, where they can ne- 
ver appear againft him. 

When we give our praife to any man's charac- 
ter or performances, let us give it ablolutely, and 
without comparilbn, for it is jufbiy remarked by 
foreigners, that we feldom commend pofitively: 
This remark bears both againft our good-nature 
3|nd our good feiii'e •, but let no man by this or 
any other declamation againft ilander be awed in- 
to that timid prudence, which alfe6ling the name 
©f candour, dares not to condemn, and of courfe 
is not entitled to applaud. Truth and juftice have 
their claims upon us, and our teftimony againft 
vice, folly and hypocrify is dtie to focicty ; man- 
ly refcntment againft mifchievauschar?ikrs, clean- 
ly ridicule of vanity and impertinence, and fair 
criticifhi of what is under public review are the 
prerogatives of a free fpirit ; tliey peculiarly be- 
long to (Engli(hmen, and he betrays a right con- 
ftitutionally inherent in him, who from mean 
and pvirlbnul motives forbears to exerciie it. 

L 2 When 
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When I have faid this, I think it right to add, 
that I cannot ilate a cafe, in which a man can be 
judified in treating another's name with freedom, 
and concealing his own. 



N°XXX. 



Et quando ubertor vitiorutn copta ? quando 
Major avaritia patuit Sinus F ALE A quando 
Hos animos ? neque enim loculis comitantihus iiur 
Ad cafum tabula^ pofttd fed ludttur a red. 

(Juvenal. Sat. !•) 

THE paflage, which I have feleftcd for the 
motto of this ^)aper, wili fliew that I intend to de- 
vote it to the confideration of the vice of Gaming \ 
and I forbore to ftate it in my preceding ef&y 
amongft the caufes, that affeft focicty in this 
country, becaufe I regarded it as an evil too enor- 
mous to be brought within the brief enumeration 
therein contained, refolving to treat it with that 
particular refpedt and attention, which its high 
llation and dignity in mifchief have a claim to. 

Though I have no hefitation at beginning the 
attack, I beg leave to premife that I am totally 
without hope of carrying it. I may fay to my 
antagonifts in the words, though not altogether 
hi the fenfe, that the angel Gabriel does to his — 

*' Satan, 1 know thy ftrcngth, and thou know*A mine.'* 

What 
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What avails my hurling a feeble eflay at the heads 
of this hydra, when the immortal drama of Tkt 
Gamefler lies trodden under his feet ? 

Confcious that I do not pollcfs the ftrength, 
I fhall not aflume the importance of a champion, 
and as I am not of dignity enough to be angry, 
I fhall keep my temper and my diilance toci, 
ikirminiing like thofe infignificant gentry, who 
play the part of teazers in the Spanilh bull-tights, 
llicking arrows in his creft to provoke him to bel- 
low, whilft bolder combatants engage him at the 
point of his horns. 

It is well for Gamefters, that they are fo nu- 
merous as to make a fociety of themfelves, for 
it would be a ftrange abufe of terms to rank thera 
amongfl fociety at large, whofe profellion it is to 
prey upon all who compofe it. StrlAly fpeakin^ 
it will bear a doubt, if a Gamefter has any other 
title to be called a man, except under the diftinfti- 
on of Hobbes, and upon claim to the charter of 
Hotno Homini Lupus — As a Human Wolfl grant 
hehaJs a right to his ivoiji/b prerogatives : He, who 
fo far furprizes my reafon or debauches my prin- 
ciple, as to make me a party in my own deftruc- 
tion, is a worfe enemy than he who robs me of 
my property by force and violence, becaufe he 
finks "me in my own opinion ; and if there was 
virtue in . mankind^ fuflicient for their own de- 
fence, honeft men would expel gamefters as out- 
laws from fociety, and good citizens drive them 
from the ftate, as the del^royers of human happi- 
ncfs, wretches, who make the parent childlefe 
and the wife a widow. 

But what avail a parcel of ftatutes againft gam- 
ing, when they, who make them, confpire toge- 
L 3 ther 
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thcr for the mfra£lion of them ? Why declare 
gaming-debts void in law, when that filly princi- 
ple, fo falfely called honour (at once the idol and 
the ideot of the world) takes all thofe debts upon 
itfelf and calls them debts of honour ? It is not 
amongll things practicable to put gaming down 
by ftarute. If th<; face of fociety was fet (leadily 
againft the vice •, if parents were agreed to fpurn 
at the alliance of a gamefter, however ennobled} 
if our feminaries of education would enforce their 
dtfcipijuie agaioA C9x\y babies of playi if the 
crown, as the fountain of honouri and the Yirtui* 
ous p^rt of the fair feX| at the difpcDfen af hap- 
pinefQ, would reprobote all men addicted to tMt 
defpcFsvte pafilon^ ibmetUng might prrh^pf. be 
dptic. If trvideinicn. would confuljt their own in- 
tereft, and give no credit to gsyn^flffrs ;. il tbfi iflf< 
famous gar)g of money-lenders could be aWohite- 
ly extinguifbed, and the people at large, inftead 
of rifing againil a byal fellow-fubjeft, becaufe he 
worftup God according to the religion, of his an- 
ceftors at a- Catholic altar, would exerciiie their 
reieixtment againft thofe illegal places of refort, 
wbere defperadoes meet for nightly pillage, this 
contagious evil might poflibly be checked; but 
when it is only to be hoped that a combination of 
remedies might ftem the difeafe, how can we ex- 
pe<5t a recovery, when no one of them all is ad- 
mini ftered ? 

Though domeftic mifery miift follow an alli- 
ance with a gamefter, matches of this fort arc 
made every day ; a parent, who confents fo to 
faci Uice his child, muft either place his hope in 
her reforming her hufljand, or elfc he muft have 
u^de up his mind to ict confequeuccs at defiance*, 

a very 
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a very foolifti hope, or a very fatal principle. 
There can be no dpmeiiic cowfort ia the arma of 
a gamefter, no conjugal afylum ia hi^ heart : 
Weak and ignorant young women may be dupctj 
intofuch connections.; vain and felf-conceited ones 
may adventure with their eyes opeii^ and truft to 
their attractions for fecurity agaiuli misfortune ;, 
hut let them be affured there is not a page in the 
world's hillory, that will furnifla tbei\i wiih an 
example to palliate their preCumplioa; cpger to 
{hatch ^e prefent pkafures of a voluptuous proft 
pcdi, they care littk for the ruii:^ which futurity 
keeps out of fight. 

With the cleareft convi£tion in my mind of the 
general advantages of public education, I mufl 
acknowledge a (ufpicion that due attention is not 
paid in our great feminaries of education to re* 
ihvainthis fatal paflibn in itsfirft approaches. I 
fear there are *fome evidences of a guilty negli- 
gence now in operation, fpreading poifon as they 
flow, and carrying with them in their courfe all 
the charms of eloquence, the flow of wit, and 
fafcinating fpell of fcience ; fanClificd by fafhion, 
Gaming-houfes, which out-peer the royal palace, 
rife around it in defiance ; trophies and monu- 
ments orthe triumphs of diflipation. The wife, 
whole hufljand enters thofe doors, and the pa- 
rent, who owns a fon within them, mufl either 
eradicate afi^sdlion and nature from their hearts, 
or take leave of happinefs for ever. Woe be to 
the nation, whofe police cannot, or dare not, 
corredl fuch an evil ! 'Tis foolifli to lament the 
amputation of a limb, when the mortality is in 
Qur vitals. 

L 4 I flialL 
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I fhall not take upon myfelf to lay down rules 
for kings, or afFeft to pronounce what a fbvereign 
can, or cannot, do to difcountenance gaming in 
this kingdom 5 but 1 wilt venture to fay that 
fomcthing more is reqiiifite than mere example : 
// 7ans w the decline of Romey ivhen the proviti'^ 
res were falling off from her empire^ nvhilfi a vtr^ 
luous hut unfortunate prince pojfeffed the throne^ 
that the greateji part of Africa ivas in revolt r 
The General, who commanded the Roman legions, 
was a foldier of approved couragf in the field, but 
of mean talents and diffoluie manners. This man 
in the mofl imminent cr'fis for tire inter efts of Rome, 
ftiffayed and encouraged fuch a fpirit of gaming to 
obtain amonrf his officers in their military quar-- 
ters, that the fincjl army in the world entirely lo/f 
their difcipUne, and remained ina5five, whilft a. 
ft'w levies of raw infurgents wrejled from the 
Roman arms the richejl provinces of the empire, 
Hijlory records nothing further of this man^s fnte 
or fortune^ but leaves us to conclude that the r;'- 
proach.'S of his own conjcun.e and the execrations' 
of pofteriiy were all the punifiment he met wfh. 
The empire was rent by faBiony and his party 
rcfcued him from the dif grace he merited.^ 

J\\t laft refburce in all defperate cafes, which 
the law cannot, or will not, reach, lies with the 
people :^t large : It is not without renfon I flate it 
as the lall, becaufe their method of curing difor- 
ders is like the violent medicines of empirics, ne- 
^»er to be applied to but in abfolute extremity. If 
the people were, like Shakefpear's Julius Cxfar, 
never to do wrong bttt with jujl caufcy I iliould 
not fo much dread the operation of their re- 
medies; I ihall therefore venture no further, 

than 
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than to isxprefs an humble wifh, that when it 
{hall be their high and mighty pleafure to proceed 
again to the pulling down and burning of houfes, 
thofe houfes may not be the repofitories of fci- 
ence, but the receptacles of gamefters. 

When a man of fortune turns gamefter, the 
z6t is fo devoid of reafon, that we are at a lofs to 
find a motive for it 5 but when one of defperate 
circumftances takes to the trade, it only proves 
that he determines againft an honeft courfe of 
life for a maintenance, and having his choice to 
make between robbery and gaming, prefers that 
mode of depredation, which expofes him to lealt 
danger, and has a coward's plea for his vocation. 
Such an one may fay with Antient Piftol — 

*• I'll live by Nyra, and Nym {hall live by me, 
** And friendiliip fiiall combine and brotherhood : 
«• Is not this juft ? " 

In the juftice of his league I do not join with 
Antient Piftol, but I am ready to allow there is 
fome degree of common fenfe in this clafs of the 
brotherhood, of which common fenfe I cannot^ 
trace a fhadow amongft the others. A preference 
therefore in point of underftanding is clearly due 
to the vagabonds and defperadoes ; as to the man,^. 
who, for the lilly chance of winning wliat he 
docs not want, rifques every thing he ought to 
v^lue, his defence is in his folly, and if we rob 
him of that, we_probably take from him the only 
harmlefs quality he is poflefled of. If however 
fuch an inftance Ihall occur, and the dsemon of 
gaming fhall enter the fame breaft, where lio- 
nour, courage, wit, wifdom refide, fuch a mind 
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19 like a motley fuk of cards, where iings, 
greens and knaves are packed together, and make 
up the game with temporary good-feUowihip, 
but it is a hundred to one but the knave ivill 
beat them out of doors in the end. 

As there are I'cparate gangs of gaincders, fo there 
are difierent modes of gaming; fome fet their 
property upon games of fimplc chance^ fome 
depend upon fkill, others upon fraud. 

The gamefters of the 6rft deicription run up- 
on luck : a filly crew of Fortune's fools \ this 
kind of play is only fit for them, whofe circum- 
ftances cannot be made worfe by lofing, other- 
wife there is no proportion between the good and 
the evil of tlie chance ; for the good of doubling 
a man's property bears no comparifon with the 
evil of loftng the whole; in the one cafe he only 
gains fiiperfiiiiries, in the other he lofes ncceffaries; 
and he, who ftakes what life wants againil that 
which life wants not, makes a foolifh bet, to fay 
no worfe of it. Games of chance are traps to 
catch fchool-boy novices and gaping country- 
fquires, who begin with a guinea and end with a 
mortgage ; whilit the old flagers in the game, 
keeping their pafllons in check, watch tlie ebb 
and flow of fortune, till the booby they are pil- 
laging {cGS his acres melt at every caft. 

In games of Ikill, depending upon practice, 
rule and calculation, the accomplifhed profeiTor 
has advantages, which may bid defiance to for- 
tune ; and the extreme of art approaches fo clofe- 
iy to the beginning of fraud, that they are apt to 
run one into the other : in thefe engagements, 
felf-conceit in one party and diflimulation in the 
other are fure to produce ruin, and the fu&rer 
I has 
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has fomething more than chance to arraign, 
when he reviews tlie wreck of his fortune and 
the diftreffes of his family. 

The drama of a gamefter commonly has felf- 
murder for its cataftrophe, and authors, who 
write to the paflions, are apt to dwell upon this 
{bene with partial attention, as the ftriking moral 
of the piece ; I confefs it is a moral, that does 
not ftrikeme jforas this aiftion, whenever it happens, 
devolves to the fhare of the lofing, not of the win- 
ning gamefter,-! cannot difcover any particular edi- 
fication, nor feel any extraordinary pathos, in a 
man's falling by his own hand, when he is no 
longer in a capacity of doing or fuffering further 
injury in fociety. I look upon every man as a 
fuicide from the moment he takes the dice-box 
defperately in hand, and all that follows in his 
career from that fatal time is only fharpening the 
dagger before heftrikes it to his heart. 

My proper concern in this fhort eflay is to 
fliew, that Gaming is the chief obfh-udling caufe, 
that affects the (late of fociety in this nation, and 
I am fenfible 1 need not have employed fo many 
words to convince my reader that gamefters are 
. very dull and very dangerous companions. When 
blockheads rattle the dice-box, >vhen fellows of 
vulgar and bafe minds fit up whole nights con- 
templating the turn of a card, their ftupid occu- 
pation is in character ; but whenever a cultivated 
iinderftanding {loops to the tyranny of fo vile a 
paflion, the friend of mankind fees the injury to 
fociety with that fort of aggravation, as would 
attend the taking of his purfe on the highway, if 
upon feizure of the felon, he was unexpectedly 
to difcover theperfou of a judge. 

No XXXI. 
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N<> XXXI. 

MELISSA was the daughter of a weak in- 
dulgent mother, who was left a young widow 
with two children; fhe had ahandfooie perfon, a 
tolerable fortune and good natural, parts ; uQCon- 
trouled in her education, fhe was permitted to in- 
dulge herfelf in ftudies of a romantic turn, and 
before ihe compleated her fixteenth year was to 
be found in all the circles of prating fentimenta- 
lifts, who»iiil the filly heads of young women 
with female friendfhip and platonic love. 

The ordinary pleafures and accomplifhments of 
her own fex were below the notice of Melifla j 
from the tumult of a noify country-dance fhe re- 
volted with horror, as from the orgies of Bac- 
chus ; a foul of her feraphic cafl could not de- 
fcend to the vulgar employment of the needle, 
and the ornaments of drefs claimed no ihare in 
the attention of a being fo engaged in fludies of a 
fublimer fort : She loved mufic, but they were 
plaintive Lydia:i airs with dying cadences, war- 
bled by fome female friend at the fide of a rivu- 
let, or under the Hiade of an arbour ; and if the 
fummer zephyrs murmured to the melody, it was 
fo much the better for MelilTa ; then (lie would 
fit rapt in penfive pleafure with the hand of her 
friend fa ft clofed in her's, and call it the foul's 
iiarmony : To thefe nymph-like retirements that 
hlthy fatyr man was, never admitted ; he was not 
thought or fpoken of but with terror and averfion : 
When the fb-ain was finiflied, flie would break 
out into fome poetic rhapfody \y^ox\friendJblp^ con^ 

templation^ 
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teinplatiortj nighty or fome fuch fubjedt, which her 
memory fupplied her with very readily on fuch^ 
occaiioDS. 

In the mean time the impertinence of fuitors 
occafionally interrupted the nK>re refined enjoy- 
ments of Meliffa's foul : One of thefe was a gen- 
tleman of good birth, confiderable fortune, and 
an unexceptionable charafter ; but the florid 
hedth of the robuft creature was an infuperable 
objection, and having cafually let fall a hint that 
he was fond of hunting, fhe difmift him to his 
vulgar fports with a becoming difdain : Her fe- 
cond fuitor was a handfome young officer, the 
cadet of a noble houfe ; this attack was carried 
on very brilkly, and Melifla was only faved from 
the horrors of matrimony by luckily difcovering 
that her lover was fo devoid of tafte and under- 
ftanding, as to profefs a preference for that rake 
Tom Jones before the moral Sir Charles Gran- 
difon ; fuch a fin againll fentimcnt would have 
been enough to have undone him for ever with 
Melifla, if no other objection had arifen; but 
this being followed up with many like inftances 
of bad talle in the belles-lettres, he was peremp- 
torily difcarded : A third offer came from a man 
of high rank and fortune, and was prefled upon 
her by her mother with much earned folicitation ; 
for in fadl it was a very advantageous propofal ; 
the lover was polite, good-natured, generous and 
of aii amiable charadler, but in the unguarded 
warmth of his heart he let fall the diftant expref- 
fion of a hope, that he might have an heir to 1 is 
eflate and titles ; the fenfuality of which idea was 
fuch a grofs afiront to the delicate Melifla, that 
he, like the others, was fent oflf with a refiifal. 

The 
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The report of thcfe rcbu^ fet Meli£a free 
firom any future folicitations, and it appeared as if 
fbe was dellined to enjoy a fabbath of virginity 
for the reft of hei* days : So many years elapied, 
that ftie now began to tread the down-hill path 
of life, grew flattern^ly and took fnuflf: Still the 
gentle paiHon of frienidfiiip did not abate^ her at- 
tachment k)r Partheniffa grew doJfer than ever, 
and if by evil accident thefe tender companions 
"were feparated for a day, eight fides of letter-pa- 
per could not contain the eSufiohs of their af- 
feftion. 

I fhould have told the reader that Meliila 
had a fifter fbn>e years younger thaa herielf, 
brought up from her childhood by a maiden aunt, 
who was what the polite world calls in contempt 
a good fort of wocnan, {o that poor IVfaria was 
educated accordingly, and juftly hekl in fovereign 
contempt for lier vulgar endowments by Meliila ; 
there were other trifling reafons which helped to 
put her out of favour with her more accomplifh- 
cd fifter ; for, as I have already hinted,, ihe was 
feveral years younger, and in ibme opinions ra- 
ther handfomer ; they feldom met however and 
never correfponded, for Maria had no ftilc and 
little fentimenr ; fhe drefled her own caps, mend- 
ed her own linen, and took charge of her aunis 
houfchold : It was therefore with fome degree of 
furprize, that Melifla received the news of Ma- 
ria's being on the point of marrying a nobleman, 
and that furprize was probably enhanced upon 
hearing,, that this noble perfon was the very man, 
who fome years ago had vainly afpired to folicit 
the impregnable Melifla heri'clf: If fhe turned 
pale upon the receipt of tliis intelligence, cat no 

dinner 
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dinner that day and took no fleep tliat night, can- 
dour will impute h to the excefs of MelifTa's fcur' 
fibility and the kind intereft fhe took in the hap- 
py profpeft of her fifter's marriage ; but a cenfb^ 
rious world gives ftrangc interpretations, and 
fome people were ready enowgh to fay ill-natured 
things^ cm the occafion.; the behaviour of that' 
atxiiablc lady foon confuted fuch infmuations, for 
Ihe immediately fet out for her aunt's, where Ma- 
ria was receiving his lordfhip's vifits every day, 
and wl^kere Melifla's prefence muft have greatly 
added to the felicity of both parties. 

Her preparations for this vifit were fuch as 
fhe liad never made before, for though in general 
ihe was rather negligent of her drefs, fhe put her 
art to the utmoft flretcb on this occafion, and 
left no effort untried that might do credit to. her 
fifter by fetting off her own appearance in his 
lordfliip's eyes upon the meeting : Whilfl fhe 
gave her perfon full difplay fhe did not fpare her 
wit, and to make up for the taciturnity of Maria 
kepfmy lord in full diliourfe all the time h^ 
ilaid ; fhe like wife from her love of information 
fet Maria right in many particulars, which that 
young lady through want of education was igno^ 
rant of, and plainly fliewed the lover, that there 
was fome underftanding in the family on her part 
at leaft, whatever the deficiency might be where 
he had fixt his choice. 

Whetlier it was owing to thefe fifterly endea- 
vours of Meliffa, or to what other caufe doea not 
appear, but it ftiould feem as if my lord's atten- 
tion to Maria grew ftronger in proportion as Me- 
lifla ftrove to attract it towards herfelf ; and upon 
hfir Unting wi^ch fome degree of raillery at what 

had 
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had formerly pafled between them, his lordfhip 
looked her fteadily in the foce for fome moments, 
then turned his eyes upon her fifter, and filently 
walked out of the room* 

As it is not to be fiifpeifled, that Melida, with 
a foul fuperior to all vulgar paflions, could be en- 
vious of fo mean a rrvi^l as Maria, it is not eafy to 
account for the fuddeii change of her behaviour 
to the noble fuitor o^ his next vifit to her fifter: 
Inftead of thofe fbldied attentions fhe had paid 
him at their firft meeting, {lie now induftrioufly 
took no notice of him, and fate rapt in her own 
happy meditations ; till upon his prefenting to her 
lifter amagnificent fuit of jewels, the luftre of 
thofe fparkling gems fo dazzled her fight, that 
the tears ftarted in her eyes, the colour fled from 
her cheeks, and {he hurried out of the room in 
evident perturbation of fpirit. 

Upon entering her bedchamber {he difcovered 
on her toilette a pacquet from her beloved Par- 
theniffa ; nothing was ever fo feafonable ; (he 
fnatchcd it up with eagernefs, haftily broke it 
open, kifTed it, and began to read. This valua- 
ble manufcrjpt was rather of the longeft ; it iet 
out with a great deal of ingenious ridicule at the 
expence of the fond couple on the point. of mar- 
riage ; then dlgrelTed into an animated defcripti- 
on of the more refined enjoyments of female 
friendlhip, and concluded as follows : 

« After all I have been faying, how (hall I 
gain credit with MelifTa, and what will fhe think 
of her friend, when I tell her, that I have at laft 
met with one of the male fex, who is not abfo- 
lutely difagreeable ! perhaps I might even add^ 
that Count Ranceval is fo amiable a man, that 

were 
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were I poflefled of Mellffa's charms — but whither 
am I running^? He is rich, generous, and of no- 
ble rank. — And what are thefe but feathers, vou 
will fay ? — ^IVue, yet Aich feathers have their 
weight in the world's Icale. — -Well, hut MeliiFa 
is above the world. — ^No matter v ftill it is a gall- 
ing thing to yield precedence to a chit like Maria : 
What, tho' nature has endowed you with pre- 
eminence of talents, tho' your foul moves in ar 
fuperior fphere to her's, ftill you know refpedt 
will follow rank y but Cbuntefs Ranceval would 
fet all to rights, and keep your natwal fuperiori«- 
ty unqucftioned — So now the mifchiePs out ; you' 
have my heart upon my pap^. 

" You will wonder what fhould bring- a noble 
llranger into fo obfcure a corner of the world as 
ours ; Healtli, my deay*^ is- the Coiint'? pr^t^pcer 
He may give Meliffa probably a better reafon, but 
this is^the oftenfible one ; and certainly he is of a 
Aim and delicate habftj he feems to be all foul 
and fent4ment ; nothing earthy or corporeal about 
him : A compleat mailer of the Englilh language, 
and well verfed in our Englifli authors, particular- 
ly the dramatic ones, of whofe works he is paffi- 
onately fond. If our Dorfetihire downs and gen- 
tle exercife reftore his health, he is fooa to leave 
ws, unlefs MelifTa's company fhould detain him, 
for his father, the old Count, writes preflihg let- 
ters for him to return to Strafbourg, of which- 
city he is a native, and of the firft family in it. 
He lodges in our houfc with my uncle with one" 
valet-de-chambre only, having left his fervaats inr 
town, as our family could not receive his fuite. 

" He is impatient to be known to you, and T 
fuppof^ you tlxink I have iaid all the fine things'^ 

in. 
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in the world to make him fo ; not I, believe tm\ 
on the contrary I have eot fpared for abufc, 
whenever you was talked of, for I have let bim 
folly into your charafter; I have fairly wamed 
him what he is to look for, if he pre Aleves to make 
love to you ; for that you arc the moft inexorap 
ble, exceptious, determined ipinfter in England. 
Now as I know you love a little contradi£]^D at 
your heart, you have a feir opportunity to come 
hither without delay and diiV^'OTe all I have beeft 
frying of you :. But if y<Mihad ratbetbe At brid^ 
maid to Lady L. thaa the bride of Covaft Ibn- 
ceval, ftay -whit^e youare,. and; enjoy tbeelq^ 
paftime of throwing tibe ftocking and drawing 
fkuabokn through the wedding-riog. 

Farewell. Tour's ciser, 
Eai^thbmissa.^ 

If the gentle fpirits of Mclifla were fomervbat 
fluttered by what had paffed before (he took «p 
tliis letter from her friend, they were conlidcr- 
ably more ibj-v^'hen ihe laid it down : After pon- 
dering for a time in deep meditation on its con- 
tents, fhe ftarted up, took feveral turns in htr 
chamber, fate down again, then adjuded her 
drefs, then ran to the glafs, looked at herfetfj 
put her cap in order, and at 1 aft rang the bell 
with great violence for her fervant; her firft 
refolution had been to order her chaife inftant- 
ly to be made ready and return home; thdc 
were the natural didlates of friend fliip ; but up- 
on her woman's entering the room a fecond 
thougjit ftruck her and alarmed her delicacy, 
kft Partheniila {liould impute her immediate 

compliance 
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compliance to any other, than the pure motive* 
of affeftioa ajtid good-nature : This thought ex- 
ceedingly embarrai&d her i however after feve-^ 
r$l contradi<flory refolutions, Ihe finally direifted 
hicr fervant to order the equipage and put thing* 
in train for her departure without delay. 

The buftle, which this fudden order of Me- 
lifla occafipned in the family, foon brought Ma- 
ria into her chamber, who with much anxiety en- 
quired into the CJmfe of her hafi:y departui-e \Me.m 
l]Sk t^mg sigtin &lleii into a. profound revenie 
gjkve no anfwor to ti^is enquiry \ upon which Ma.* 
ri^ repeaibQ^ it^ adding tbat fhe hoped her mother ■ 
was well, and that the let-tjer brought no bad news 
from home. — " My mother is well and the letter 
brings no bad news from home," anfwered Me- 
2iflg.i*-«« Then I hone, fifter, in vs Maria. « no- 
thing has happened here to give you any oiKnce.^ 
— ^Melifla looked her fteadily in the face, and af- 
ter fome time relaxed her features into that fort 
of fmile, which confcious fuperiority fometimes 
deigns to beftow upon importunate infignificance. 
Maria, in whofe eompofition the inflammable par- 
ticles did not predominate, anfwered this fmile of. 
infult no otherwife than by a blufh of fenfibility, 
and with a faultering voice faid — " If it is I, who 
am in the fault, iifter, I am heartily forry for it, 
and entreat you to believe that nothing can be 
further from my intentions^ than to give you juft 
caufe of offence at any time.*' — << Lord, child,**" 
replied MeliiTa with infinite compofure^. " how , 
vanity has turned thy poor head upfide down : I 
dare fay you* think it mighty pretty to pradlife the 
airs of a great lady and to be gracious to your in- 
feriors \ but have the gpodnefs to flay till I am 

your 
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your inferior; perhaps that may never be the cafe; 
•—but I Ihall fay no more upon the fubjedt ; it is 
not your childifh triumph in difplaying a parcel 
of baubles, that can move me ; no — you might 
rccolle^l methinks that thofe diamonds had been 
mine, if I would have taken them with the in- 
cumbrance appertaining to them— but I look 
higher, be aiTured, fo I wifh your ladyfhipa 
good morning, for I fee my chaife is waiting.'*— 
Having thus faid, the accompliChcd Meliffa, with- 
out ftaying for an anfwer, flounced out of the 
room, took a hafly leave of her aunt below ftairsr 
amd, throwing herfelf into her chaife» drove 
from the door without further ceremony. 
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THE amiable Melifla having performed the' 
duties of a fifter .in the manner above related, 
eagerly flew to enjoy the dciiglits of a friend, and 
upon her return home iminediately betook her- 
felf to her beloved Parthenifla. It fo happened 
that (he found that young lady tete-h-tete with 
Count Ranceval *, Melifla, upon difcovering a 
ftranger with her friend, fbrted back, blufhcd 
and haftily exclaimed — *< Blefs me ! Parthenifl^a, 
I thought you had been alone." She was now 
retiring, when Parthcnifla by gentle compulfion 
obliged her to return: The converfatioii foon 
grew interefting, in the courle of which miny 

fine 
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ine things' were faid by the Count, of which 
lothing was original but the application, for they" 
vere nioftly to be found in the prompter's library. 
iVhilft Meliffa was amufing her friend with an 
iccount of what had pafled at her aunt's, the 
Z!ount fate for fomc time iilent with his eyes fixt 
ipon her, and drawing up a deep figh, that feem- 
id to throw a delicate frame into great convuliion, 
exclaimed — " My God !" — Upon this explolion 
3f the foul, Melifla, tlio' in .the midft of a nar- 
rative, in which {he had not negle^ed doing ]uC^ 
:ice to her own i'weetnefs of temper and fifterly 
iflfedlion, flopt flaort, and calling a look of infi- 
r^ite feniibility on the iighing Count, eagerly aik- 
-d if he was well. — ^^Fhe Count, inftead of anfwer- 
ng her queftioil, turned himiclf to Parthenifla, 
3iiid in the moft moving tone of voice faid — " You 
:old me flie was fair — 

" True (he is fair ; oh ! how divinely fair 1 
_ " But ftill the lovely maid improves her charms 
" With inward greatnefs, unaficdted wifdom, 
" And fandlity of manners. 

riere Cato^s foul flood in his way, and flopt the 
farther progrefs of his fpeech. 

Whilft tliis was paffing, his valet entered the 
r€X)m and delivered a pacquet into his hands, 
lowing very devoutly and faying — " My Lord 
Count, a courier is arrived from Strafbourg, who 
brings you letters from his excellency your fa- 
ther." — ^^rhe Count fnatcht them from his hand 
^ith extacy, and ordered a liberal reward to the 
^purier on the fpot. Melif]^ now rofe from her 
feat and would have retired, but he implored her 
ioftay, if itlRere only to gratify her benevolence 

in 
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in an occafion of felicitating him| ikoald he be fb 
fcappy as to find his honoured pjunenr in good 
health. He now opened the letter, throwing 
the envelope carelefsly on the table ; Parthenifla 
took it up, and examining the feal, bade Mblifla 
take notice of the coat of arms, which indeed 
was nioft fplendid'ly engraven with trophies, man- 
tle, and every proper badge of high nobility; 
whilft Count Runceval was reading, he threw 
afide (ome inclofed papers, one of which fell up- 
on the floor i Parthenifia ftooped and took it up; 
the Count, whofe attention had been drawn off 
by the letter he was perufing, was exceedingly 
iliDcked in point of politenefs, when that young 
latiy prefented it to him, and with many apologies 
for his imittention begged (he wouUi accept the 
paper ilie had had the trouble of taking up, de- 
cliTlng in the moft peremptory nianner that he 
could never forgive himfelf upon any other terms: 
Partlienilik opened the paj>er, and looking at it, 
exclaimed — " Heavens! Count Ranceval, what 
do you mean ? It is a bill for a thoufand pounds." 
— I am forry for it, Madani,'' faid the generous 
Count, •^.l wiih it had been one of xXxc otliers, to 
have been more worthy your acceptance ; but I 
hope you will make no difiUulty Of receiving 
iuch a trifle at my hands \ there is but one good 
thing in the world, which I abound in, and that 
is the only one you have not ; therefore I muft 
inlill: upon your accepting what I can fb eaiily 
fpare, and can never more worthily employ."— 
The Count now rofe from his feat, and in the 
moft graceful manne^imaginable forced the paper 
into Partheniiri's hands, holding them both fatl 
clofed within his own: A llrugglc now cnlucd be- 
tween 
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twcen the gcncroiity of one party and thc-modrjf. 
ty of the other, which was lb oblhnHtcly nniin- 
tained on each Hdc, that it was impoflible to fore- 
fee which would prevail, when the Count, recol- 
lefting himfelf on the fuddcn, ftruck upon a 
t\ew expedient for overcoming tliis amiable young 
lady's delicacy, by delivering the paper to Meliffa, 
and befecching her to ftand his advocate on the 
t)Cca(ion. — « From you, divine ivIelifTa," fays the 
generous foreigner, ** Ihe will not refufe this trifle 
in difpute between us : To whom (liould 1 refer 
tiiy caafe^ but to that angelic being, to whom 1 
have furrendered my heart, and at whofe feet I 
dedicate my life, fortune, happrnefs and all things 
valuable in this world with a devotion that no fup- 
pliant ever felt before?" — As he was uttering thefe 
words, he threw himfelf on his knees, fnatcht 
the hami of Melifla, prefTcd it eagerly to his lips, 
and fmothered it with ardent kifles ; then apply- 
ing his handkerchief to his eyes, dropped .his 
head upon Melifla's knee, and in a trembling voice 
cried out — <* Speak, loveliell of thy fcx, pro- 
nounce my fate, determine me for life or death i 
for, by the power that made me, I will not fur- 
vive the fentcnce of dcfpair." — « Oh generous 
youth ! oh noble Count !" replied the amiable 
Mclilla, ** you confound me ; you diftreis me : 
What muft I reply ?" — " IMefs me with hope ; 
encourage me to live j or let me fall at once,'* laid 
the enamoured youth.— MeliiEi paufed ; the tears 
ftarted in her eyes ; her heart was foftened, and 
her tongue rcfufed to utter the fatal fentence of 
deaths fhe was llK-nt. — In this awful moment of 
fufpenfe, the lovely Parthenifla, whofe gentle 
heart overflowed with gratitude to her benefaftor, 

dropt 
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dropt on her knee alfo, and, clafping Meliffa round, 
the wairt, with tears befeeched her for the love o£ 
Heaven to fave a nobleyouth whp doted on licrt€> 
diftraftioR — « I'hink of his virtues, think of his 
aflbiStion," faid the beauteous pleader ; " Can that 
foft heart, ibfull of pity, fufter him to die? Doc-« 
not fuch generofity deferve to Vivci Am I not 
bound to fpeak in his behalf ? Where can Meliffa. 
fmd a man fo worthy jo£ her choice ? Shall the in - 
ilpid Maria ftart into nobility, and move in a fa- 
perior fphere, whilft her accomplifhed fifter lives 
in humble folitude beneath her ? No, no, the world 
demands Melifla. — Shall ^laria glitter in the cir- 
cles of the great, fliall (he blaze with diamonds, 
"whilft my lovely friend — ? But why do I talk thif 
language to Melifla, whofe foul looks down upon 
thefe vanities with juft contempt ? There are nobler 
motives, tliere are worthier reafons, that plead 
the caufe of love on this occaiion. Rife, Count 
Ranceval, this moment rife, receive a blefling to 
your arms, embrace your happinefs i Ihe yields I 
'ihc's your's ! I fee that fhe confents." Obedient 
to the word, the enraptured lover rofe, and throw- 
ing his arms round the unrefifting fair one, claJ'ped 
her to his heart, and whilft he held her thus in 
clofe embrace, exclaimed, " Oh paradife of fweetsi 
Oh foul of bliis ! Oh heavenly, charming maid ! 
and art thou mine r" Speak to me, lovely crea- 
ture ! art thou mine ? — " For ever ! anfwered the 
bluihing Melifla, and dropt her head upon bis 
neck. " Hear it, earth, fea and heaven ! Hear 
it, lun, moon and fiars !*' cried the enraptured 
lover. 



H(sr 
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Hear it ye days and nights, and all ye hours ; 
That fly away with down upon your feet, 
As if your bufinefs were to c<iUQt my pafllon ■ 
1*11 love thee all the day, and every day, 
And every day {hali be but as the nrft, 
So eager am I fUll to love tliee more." 

This rhapfody wa; feconded by another embrace 
re ardent than the former : ParthenifTa then 
•k her turn, and faluting her friend, cried out 
* Joy to you, my dear eft Countefs 5 all joy 
all you both." — « Now," fays Count Rnnce- 
, " my beloved MelifTa has a right in every 
ng I poflefs, and her friend will no longer op- 
e the tender of that trifling fum ; it h an ear- 
1, that feals our engagement ; the form, that 
follow, cannot make us one more firmly, than 
nour now unites us ; and confidering you now 
2ady as the daughter-in-law of this noble fa- 
r, I mufl beg leave to (hew you what this let- 
further contains." — He then produced bills of 
hange, which the old Count had remitted for 
y . confiderable fums. — "The purpofe of this 
littance," fays he, " is to purchafe a fet of jewels 
iddition to the family ftock of a newer faihion, 
h a recommendation to beftow them upon fome 
glifh woman, if 1 Ihould be happy enough to 
;agc the affedlion of fuch an one in this king- 
n, and behold how the defcription of my fa- 
r*s wifh tallies with the adorable perfon, who 
! now honoured me with her hand !" — He then. 
d the following paragraph from his father's let- 
, tranflating it as he went on — If you Jhjuld 
fe a wife in England {which I know it is your "wijh 
do J I charge you to be as attentive to the charms of 
mindf as to thofe of her perfon : Let her temper 
Vol. L M . te 
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he fweet^ her manners elegant^ her nature modejl 
her wit brilliant but not fatyrical ; above all tl 
chufe no luoman ivho has not a fenftbility of fou 
ivhich the delicacy of the fe:>c conjijls. If you an 
inflate efjough to match ivithfuch an oncy bring 
fpoufe to Strajhourgy and I will jointure her if. 
rich barony of Lavafques ; in the mean time 1\ 
you the inclofed bills for five thoufand pounds Jlet 
to layout infuch jewels and bijouterie ^ as befits 
rank and fortune Jo befiow upon the lady of your , 
in a cou$itry where thofe things are in perfehion, 
for the lad'fs fortune y I make no fiipulations on 
fcore; but it is an indifpenfable condition ^ thatfht 
woman well born, thoroughly accompli/hed^ ai 
hove all of the Protefiant communion^ according . 
religious principles of our noble houfe. When 
Count had read this paragraph, turning to M( 
he faid — " Behold the full completion of m; 
ther's model in this lovely pcrfon I" 

The union of this happy couple being thu 
elded upon, no time was to be loft in carryi 
into effedl, for the Count was haftening h 
ward, and Meliffa had no objedllon to be be 
hand with her iifter : Of her mother there 
no doubt to be had, or, if there was, her fo] 
was in her own power, and Ihe of full af 
chufe for herfelf. Secrecy however was refi 
upon for various reafons, and the joy of furpr 
Maria was not amongfl: the lea(L The unc 
Parthenifla, who was an attorney, was in fir 
to make a Ihort deed, referring it to the old C 
at Strafbourg to compleat Mclifla's fettler 
when (he arrived at that city •, this worthy 
tleman was accordingly let into the fecret, ai 
X\xt fame time undertook to get the licence a 

pr 
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spare the parfon of MelifTa's pariQi for the cerc- 
>iiy. The adjufting fo many particulars drew 
e bufinefs into fuch length, that the evening wae: 
vr far fpent, and as Meliffa was in the habit of 
aring occafionally the bed of her beloved friend, 
e difpatched a meffenger to her mother, fig- 
Fying that ilie fhould fleep at Parthenifla's that 
gat. 

When this matter was fettled, ParthenifTa quit- 
d the room to give her orders for fiipper, and . 
le happy lovers were left to themfelves for no 
iconfidcrable time. The enamoured Count loft 
ot a moment of this precious interval, and with 
le help of Dry den, Otway, and Rowe kept up 
is rhapfodies with great fpirit : Now it was that 
)ve, which Meliffa had fo long kept at diftance, 
)ok full revenge, and, like a griping creditor, ex- 
fted his arrears with ample intereft from his van- 
ui/hed debtor. When Partheniffa returned (lie 
rove to make her prefence as little interruption 
1 poffible to thofe. tender endearments, by rally- 
g Meliffa on her prudery, and frequently re- 
inding her, that contracted lovers were in effect 
an and wife ; in fhort, nothing could be more 
>Dfiderate and accommodating than this amiable 
lend. 

An elegant but fmall repaft was now ferved, at 
bich no domeftic was admitted ; the Count was 
the happieft flow of fpirits ; Meliffa's heart 
>uld not refift the feftivity of the moment, and all 
as love and gaiety, till night was far fpent and 
ic hour reminded them of feparating. Parthe- 
fla again retired to prepare her chamber, and 
[elifla was again left with her lover. How it 
imC to pafs that Partheniffa omitted fo neceffar's[ 

M 2 ?k\jcJvCiX. 
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a point of ceremony, as that of iBforoiing Melifla 
when her chamber was ready, I cannot pretend to 
account, but fo it was, and that young lady, with 
a negligence, which friendfliip is fometimes apt 
to contract, retired to her rcpofe, and never 
thought more of poor Mehfla, who was left in a 
fir nation very new to her, to fay no worfe of it, 
but who had fweetnefs of temper neverthelefs to let 
her friend off with a very gentle reproof, when af- 
ler a long time paft in expectation of her coming, 
file was at length obliged to iubmit to the impro- 
priety of liiiFcring Count Ranceval to conduct her 
to her bed-chamber door. 

The next day produced the licence, and Melifla 
was, or appeared to be, as impatient to conclude 
the ceremony as Count Ranceval himielf. This 
is to be imputed to the timid fcnflbility of her na- 
ture, which rather wifhed to precipitate an awful 
a6t, than to remain in terror and fuipence. Awful 
as it was to MelilTa, it was aufpicious to the hap- 
py Count, for it put him in pollellion of his amia- 
ble bride. The mother was let into the fecrct and 
with joy confented to give Melifla away, and re- 
ceive Countefs Ranceval in return The matter 
pafled in I'ecret as to the neighbourhood, and Far- 
thenifl'a's uncle, to accommodate the parties, fate 
up all night to ccmpleat the deed, which gave the 
Count poffeflion of the lady's fortune, and refer- 
red her for afettlement to be made at Stralbourg 
in the barony of Lavafques 

A very happy company were now aflemblcd at 
dinner, coniiiHng of the bride and bridegroom, 
Parthenifla, her uncle and the old lady, when a 
coach and fix drove to the door, and as if fortune 
had determined to ccmpleat the domcitic felicity of 

this 
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this family in the fame moment, Maria, who was - 

now Lady L , followed by her aunt and his- 

Lordfhip, ran into the room, and falling on her 
knee, aiked blefling of her mother, whilft Lord 

L prefented himfelf as her fon-in-law, having 

driven from the church door to her houfe to pay 
his duty on this occafion, meaning to return di- 
rc^ly, for which purpofe the equipage was ordojfiit* 
cd to wait. . ' ^ 

Whilft Maria approached to embrace Melifla,. 
and to prefent to her a very fine bridal favour, em- 
iMroidered with pearls, Count Ranceval whifpered 
his lovely bride, that he muft haftily retire, be- 
ing fuddcnly feized with a violent attack of the 
tooth-ach ; being a perfe<^ man of fafhion he con- 
trived to retire without difturbing the company, 
and putting up his handkerchief to his face to pre- 
vent the cold air affefting the part in pain, ran up 
to his lady's bed-chamber, whilft Parthenifla and 
her uncle very confiderately retired from a fa* 
roily party, in which they were no longer inte- 
irefled. 

Melifla received the bridal favour from Maria 
with a' condefcending inclination of her body, 
without rifing from her feat. — " You muft permit 
mc, fifter," " to transfer your prefent to the noble 
perfonage, who has juft left the room ; for hav- 
ing now the honour and happinefs to fhare the 
naihe and title of Count Ranceval, I have no lon- 
ger any feparate property ; neither can I with any 
beiconiing decorum as Countefs Ranceval and a 
bride myfelf, wear the pretty bauble you have gi- 
ven me, and which I can aflure you I will r'^turn 
with intereft, as foon as I go to London in my way 
M 3 to 
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to Strafbourg, where the Count's immenfe poflef^ 
lions principally lie,'' 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Maria, << how de- 
lighted am I to hear you have married .a roan of 
fuch rank and fortune ! What a blefling to my 
niother,to me, to my lord! — ^' So faying, fhe threw 
her arms round her neck and embraced her, (he 
, next embraced her mother, and turning to Lord 

Jj , faid " My lord, you will congratulate the 

Count efs." — " I hope fo," replied Lord L , 

*« every thing that contributes to the lappinefsof 
this houfe will be matter of congratulation for me v- 
but let me alk where Count Ranceval is ; I fhall 
be proud to pny my compliments to him, and by 
the glimpfe I had of his perfon think I have had 
the honour of feeing him before." ** Very likely,*^ 
anfwered Melifla, *« the Count has been fome time 

in London." — " I think fb," faid Lord L ^ 

" but I am impatient to make my bow to him." — 
<< I hope he will foon come down," replied Melif* 
fa," " but he is fuddenly feized. with a dreadful 
tooth-ach, and gone up ftairs in great pain. 

" Alas, poor Count," laid Lord L , <« 'tis a 

horrid agony, and what I am very fubjeft to my- 
lelf, but I have a noftrum in my pocket which is 
very fafe, and never fails to give cafe^ permit mc,. 
dear filler, to walk up ftairs with you and relieve 
the Count from his diftrcfs." 

80 faying, he followed Melifla up ftairs, and 
was accompanied by the whole party. Upon their 
entering the chamber, Count Ranceval made a. 
flight bow to the company, and again put up hb 

handkerchief to his face : As foon as Lord L 

approached him, he faid," — " I believe I can foon^ 
cure this gentleman."- — Whereupon, fnatching 

thCL 
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the handkerchief from his cheek, with one kick, 
pretty forcibly bellowed upon the feat of difhonour, 
he laid the puifny Count fprawling on the floor. 
The ladies with one conftnt gave a fhriek, that 
brought the whole family to the door, Melifla ran 
with agony to the fallen hero, who hid his face 

between his hands, whilft Lord L cried out 

— «« Take no pity on him, Madam, for the rafcal 
was my footman." — ^This produced a fecond fcream 

from Meliffa, who, turning to Lord L , with 

a look of horror, exclaimed — " What do I hear ? 
Count Ranceval a footman ! What then am I r^ 
By this time the Count had recolle6led himfelf 
fufficiently to make reply — *' My la\vful wife ; and 
as filch I demand you : Let me fee who will ven- 
ture to oppofe it." — ^This menace would have been 
followed with a fecond chaftifement from my lord, 
had not Maria interpofed, and taking her fifler 
tenderly by the hand, with a look of pity and be- 
nevolence, alked her if fhe was adhially married. 
— " Irrecoverably/' faid Melifla, and burll into 
tears. « Yes, yes,'* rcfumed the impoflor, " I 
believe all things pretty fafe in that quarter ; I have 
not taken tny meafures by halves." " Rafcal ! vil- 
lain i" exclaimed my lord, and was again with 
difficulty held back by his. lady from laying hands 
on him. — " Have patience, I conjure you," faid 
Maria, "if it be fo, it ispaft redemption*, leave 
me witl> my iifter, take my poor mother out of 
the room, and if this gentleman will give me 
leave tcyconverfea few minutes with my lifter" — 
*< Gentleman !" faid Lord L , and immediate- 
ly taking him by the collar, dragged him out of 
the chamber, followed by the mother and the aunt. 
A fcene now enfued between the iiflers, in which 
M 4 •*& 
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as I feel my pen unable to render juftice to the dW 
vine benevolence of Maria, I will charitably drop 
the curtain over the fall of pride. There was no 
need for any negotiation with the Count, for he 
and his accomplice Partheniffa, with the lawycf 
her uncle, fet off for London wi|h their creden- 
tials to take poffeflion of Meliffa's fortune in the 
funds which the lawyer had but too efi^dtually fc- 
cured, having in a pretended counterpart of the 
deed he read to MeliiTa and her mother, inferttd 
the real name of the impodor. Meliila has as yet 
no further trouble from her hufband, and lives in 
retirement in a fmall houfe belonging to Lord L. 
under his protection : She experiences daily inftao* 
ces of the bounty of Maria, and here, if envy 
(which yet rankles at her heart) would permit h.r, 
refleftion might teach her howfuperior virtue JUna 
in its natural ftmpUcity^ and how contemptible prOt 
appears^ though difguifed under the mq/koffalJtideR* 
Ciify and affi'Sled refitiement. 



N^. XXXIII. 



ALTHOUGH the fubjeft of Witchcraft has 
been treated ferioufly as well as ludicroully in fo full 
a manner, as to anticipate in fome mcafure what 
can be now offered to the reader's curiofity, yet I 
am tempted to add fomething on this topic, which 
I fliall endeavour to put together in fuch fhape and 
method, as may perhaps tlirow frcfh light upon a 
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fubjedl that ignorance and iuperftition have in all 

paft ages of the world confpircd to keep in dark- 

nefs and obfcurity. 
The reader will recolleft fo much faid of for- 

cerers and daemons both in the old and new parts 
of the facred writings, that I need not now reca- 
pitulate the inilances, but take them as they occur 
in courfe of my difcuffion. 

Theologians, who have treated the fubje^l fe- 
rioufly and logically, have defined magic to b:^ An 
art or faculty^ which by evil compaB ivith (hinonSy 
performs certain things wonderful in appearance^ and 
above the ordinary comprehenfton of mankind. — Ac- 
cording to this definition we are to look for the ori- 
gin of this art to the author of all evil, the devil : 
Heathen writers have aicribed the invention of ma- 
gic to Mercury : Some of the early Chriftians, who 
have wrote on the fubjet^, fpcak of Zabulus as the 
firfl magician, but this is only another name for 
the devil, and is fo ufed by St. Cyprian: Some 
give the invention to Barnabas a magician of Cy- 
prus, but who this Barnabas was, and in what 
time he lived, they have not Ihevvn 5 though they 
have taken pains to prove he was not St. Barnabas 
the coadjutor of the apoftle Paul : Some of the 
Spaniih writers maintain that magic was ftruck out 
in Arabia, and that a certain ancient volume of 
great antiquity was brought from thence by the 
Moors into Spain, full of fpells and incantations/ 
and by them and the Jews bequeathed to their 
pofterity, who performed many wonderful things', 
by its aid, till it was finally difcovered and burned 
by the Inquiiition. 

Thefe are fome amongfl many of the accoimts, 

which pious men in titneof fuperftition have ofFer- 

M 5 e* 
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cd to the world ; the defenders of the art on the 
contrary derive its doctrines from the angel, who 
accompanied Tobit, and revealed them to him on 
the way, and they contend that thefe do^bines arc 
preferved in certain books written by Honorius, 
Albertus Magnus, Cyprian, Paul, Enoch and o- 
thers. Toftatus thinks that Jezebel, who inchant- 
cd Ahab with charms and filtres, was the firll, 
who pradlifed forcery ; that from her time the Sa- 
maritans were fo addicted to forcery, that a Sama- 
ritan and a forceror became one and the fame 
term ; which opinion he is confirmed in by that 
pafiage in fcripture, where the Pharifees accufe 
Chrill of being a Samaritan^ and having a devil ; 
a charge, fays he, implied in the very fir ft pofition 
of his being a Samaritan : He admits jointly with 
St. Auftin, that Pythonifla, or the Witch of En- 
dor, a<Elually raifed the fpirit of Samuel, not by 
magic incantations, but by exprefs permiilion of 
God, for the punifhment of Saul's impiety, and 
to provoke him to immediate repentance by the 
denunciation of his impending fate ; whilft other 
authorities in the church of early date maintain 
that it was not the fpirit of Samuel, but a dvemon 
that appeared in his likenefs : He admits alio, that 
theTods of the Egyptian Ibrcercrs were like that 
of Mofcs turned into ferpents by the art and con- 
trivance of the devil ; in like manner the faid ma- 
gicians turned the rivers into blood and brought 
up frogs upon the land of Egypt ; but though they 
kept pace with Mofes in producing thofe plagues, 
their power he obferves, did not reach, as his did, 
to the fubfequent extirpation of them. 

As to Simon the magician, whom Philip con- 
verted in Samaria, wonderful things are faid of hin\ 

by 
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by the fathers of the Chriftian church •, this many 
Juftin Martyr informs us, was born in the city of 
Gitta in Samaria, travelled to Rome in the time 
of Claudius, and by the aid of the devil performed 
fuch aflonifhing feats, as caufed him to be be- 
lieved and worfhipped as a god, the Romans ereft- 
Jng a ftatue to him on the banks of the Tiber be- 
tween the bridges, with this infcription, Simoni 
Deo S'atiBo, The facred hiftorians record no par- 
ticulars of Simon's forceries •, but if the reader has 
curiofity to confult lib, 2. recognition : ^ lib. 6. 
conjiit. Apofi, in Clem. Rom. he will find many 
ftrange ftories of this forcerer, viz. that he created 
a iDan out of the air 5 that he had the power of be- 
ing invifible \ that he could render marble as pe- 
netrable as clay ; animate ftatues ; reiirt the force 
of lire ; pwefent himfclf with two faces, like Ja- 
nus 5 metamorphofc himfelf into a flieep or a goat j 
fly throtlgh the air at pleafure ; create vaft fums of 
gold in a moment and upon a wifh ; take a fey the 
in his hand and mow a field of {landing corn almoft 
at aflroke, andbring the dead,unjuftly murdered, 
into life : He adds, that as a famous courtefan nam- ^ 
ed Selene was looking out of a certain caftle, and 
m great croud had collected to gaze at her, he caufed 
her firft to appear, and afterwards to fall down from 
every window at one and the fame time. 

Anaftafius Nicenus's account agrees in many 
particulars with the above, and adds, that Simon 
was frequently preceded by fpedlres, which he faid 
were the fpirits of certain perfons deceafed. I fhall 
make no further remark upon tliefc accounts, ex- 
cept in the way of caution to readers of a certain 
defcriptlon, to keep in mind that the fcriptural 
hiftory fays only — Thai Simon ufed force ry and be" 

nvitcbed 
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nvitched the people of Samaria^ giving out that himfelf 
nuasfome great one. The evidences of holy writ are 
limple and in general ternis, but the ace unts of 
the fathers of the church go n>uch beyond them, 
and the iuperftition of the dark ages was fo extra- 
vagant and unbounded, that there is no end to the 
tales invented, or inferted in the Roman legends. 
Though it appears from the fcriptural account 
that Simon was converted by Philip, the arts he 
had imparted toliis fcholars did not ceafe in the 
world, but were continued by Menander, one of 
his {;iid fcholars, and a Samaritan alfo, who prac- 
tifed forceries and went to Antioch> where he 
deluded many people : Irenseus relates that Mar- 
cus, another of Simon's fcholars, was a very pow- 
erful magician and drew many followers ; that 
Anaxilaus pretended to cure madnefs by the fame 
art, turned white wine into red, and prophelied" 
by the help of a familiar ; and that Carpocrates 
and his pupils pra^tifed magical incantations and 
love-charms, and had abfolute power over men's 
minds by the force of fuperftition. The charge 
of forcery became in after times fo ftrong a wea- 
pon in the hands of the church of Rome, that 
they employed it again il all in their turns, who 
feparated themfelves from the eftabliflieJ commu- 
nion. When rrifcillian carried the hcrefy of the 
Gnoftics into Spain he was twice brought to trial 
an J convi^led of forcery, which Severus Sulpitius 
in his epiftle to Ctefiphon fays he confefled to 
have learned of Marcus the Egyptian abovemen- 
tioned ; this Prifcillian was a great adept in Zoro- 
aftrian magic, and though a magician was pro-' 
inoted to the epifcopacy. The fanie Severus in 
his life of Saint Martin relates that there was a 
1 youn^ 
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man in Spain, who by falfe miracles im- 
upon the people to believe he was the pro- 
iilias, afterwards he feigned himrfelf to be* 
, and drew Rufus, though a bilhop, ta 
•edit to his blafpheraous impofition, and ta 
m worfhip accordingly. Paul the deacon 
lates that there were three other Pfeudo- 
s ill France, one of which was a Briton,, 
Gregory of Tours calls Eun (probably Evan) 
)m Robert the Chronologer and William? 
wherry record many miracles ; all thefc 
ells us were heretics. 

he pontificate of Innocent VI. there was 
onialvo a Spaniard in the diocefe of Con- 
cho wrote a book, which he entitled Virgin 
with a dxmon vifibly i^andingat his elbow, 
(Slating to him as he copied it from his 
*, in which book he announced hiintclf ta 
krift, the immortal faviour-of the world} 
ixn was put to death as a lieretic and blaf- 
r. Sergius, tlie author of the Armenian 
, was charged with keeping a daemon ia 
ipe of a dog conftantly attending upon him ; . 
erengarius, chief of the Sacramentarian he- 
yas in like manner accufed of being a ma- 
: Many more inftances might be adduced, 
jrtullian takes a iliorter courfe, and fairly 
ances that all heretics were magicians, or 
>mmerce with magicians. 
: Infidels efcaped no better from this charge 
he Heretics : for the Moors who brought 
arts and inventions into Spain, of which 
tives were in utter ignorance, univerfally fell 
the fame accufation, and Martin Delrius 
fuit, who taught theology in Salamanca at 

the 
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the clofe of the fixteenth century, fays he was. 
fliewn the place where a great cave had been ftop^ 
ped up in that city by order of Queen Ifabella^ 
which the Moors had-ufed for the purpofes of ne- 
cromancy ; that the Huflites in Bohemia and the 
followers of the arch-heretic Luther in Germany 
confounded men's ienfes by the power of magic 
and the affiftance of the devil, to whom they had 
devoted themfelves ; that fome of them volunta- 
rily recanted and confelTed their evil pradHces, . 
and others, being feized and examined at the tri^ 
bunal of Treves, made like public confeffion, at 
which time, he adds — " That terrible and lar- 
« tarean propof Lutheranifm, Albert of Brande- 
*' burgh, himfelf a notorious magician, was in 
*' the a6t of laying wafte that very country with 
** fire and fword." — Tetrum illtid^ et tartartum Lu» 
theranifmifulcrumy ipfe quoque magica ncmine famo^ 
fus^ Alhertus Brandthurgicus^ prcvinciam illamjliim' 
mdferroq ; pradabundus vajlabat. — ^He adds, that 
wherever the herefy of Calvin went, whether to 
England, France or Holland, the black and dia- 
bolic arts of necromancy kept pace with it. That 
the daemons take their abode in heretics as natu- 
rally as they did in heathen idols, or in the herd 
pf fwine, when commanded ; nay Hieronymus 
declares that they get into worfe quarters by the 
exchange; Caffian, {Coll at. 7. cap, 31.) an an- 
cient writer of great gravity, affirms that he had 
himfelf interrogated a daemon, who confefTed to 
him that he had infpired Arius and Eunomius 
with the firfl ideas of their facrilegious tenets : 
1 hat it is demonftrable by reafon, that all here- 
tics mud in the end be either atheifts or forcerors \ 
becaufe herefy can only proceed from the paflion 

of 
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of pride and felf-fufiiciency, which lead to atheifm; 
or from curiolity and love of Novelty, which in- 
cline the mind to the ftudy of magical arts : That 
forcery follows herefy, as the plague follows fa- 
mine ; for herefy is nothing elfe but a famine, 
as defcribed by the prophet Amos, chap. viii.. 
verfe 1 1 . Not a famine of breads nor a thirji ofnxm^ 
UTy hut of hearing the Hvords of the Lord*. — More- 
over herefy is a harlot, as Ifaiah exprefieth him- 
felf — How is the faithful city become a harlot P — And 
as harlots, when paft their beauty, take up the 
trade of procureiTes, fo daemons, (as thefe good • 
catholics inform us) turn old and obdurate here- 
tics into forcerers : Father Maldonatus fees the 
heretics again in the ninth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypfe come out ^f the fmoke in form of locufls up- 
on the earth, and as Joel the prophet writes in 
the fourth verfe of his fir ft chapter — That which 
the palmer-worm hath lefty hath the locujl eaten ;■ 
and thaty which the locufi hath lefty hath the canker^, 
tvorm eaten ; and thaty which the canker-worm hath 
lefty hath the caterpillar eaten. — So in thefe grada- 
tions of vermin may be fcen the ftages of herefy> 
for what the heretics have left the ^forcerers by 
the devil's aid have deftroyed ; and what the for- 
cerers liavc left the atheifts have deftroyed. 

Having ftated the charge, which my heretical 
readers will perceive is pretty general againft them,, 
I fliall prpceed to fome fa<^s in proof. One of 
the mpft ftubborn amongft thefe is the cafe of an 
heretical woman in the town of Paderborn, who 
brought forth a male infant in a paribn's gowa 
and beaver — pallia turn et pileatumy modo ecclefiafti^ 
corum — who from his natural antipathy to papifts 
always revijed them wherever he met them ; this 
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Father Delrius aflures us was a h£t of general no- 
toriety, and a juft judgment from God on the 
herefy of the mother. Niderius in the chapter 
upon witches in Formtcario fays that an heretical 
young witch at Cologn, by the help of a daemon^ 
took a handkerchief and in the prefence of a great 
company of noble fpe^tors tore it into pieces, 
and immediately afterwards produced it whole- 
and entire ; this wicked jade then took up a glafs, 
threw it again ft the wall, broke it into a thou- 
fand fragments, and inftantly fhewed it to the 
company as whole as at firft : Niderius concludes, 
with juft indignation againft fuch diabolical prac- 
tices, that this girl was well handled by the Fa- 
thers of the Inquifttion, where her tricks could 
ftand her in no ftead ; which indued is not to be 
wondered at, as the devil himfelf would notchufc 
to venture before that tribunal, Bodinus in his 
treatife upon daemons relates that a conjurer nam- 
ed Trifcalinus performed ibme tricks before Char- 
les the ninth of France, and by the black art con- 
trived to draw into his hand fcveral rings from 
the fingers of a courtier, v/ho ftood at a diftancc 
from him, and that every body faw thefe rings 
fly through the air to the conjurer, whcreii}X)tt 
the whole company rifing up againft him for the 
performance of fuch diabolical feats (qua ncc arUy 
nee aElu htniwno^ nee naturd fieri poterant) fell up- 
on him and by force brought him to confeis that 
he confpired with the devil, which at firft this 
hardened finner was very unwilling to do ; Bodi- 
nus with great candour obferves, that this was in- 
deed a blot in the fame of Charles the ninth, who 
in all other refpe^^ls was a praife-worthy monarch 5 
(aVihs laudato rege.) Wiien my readers recolle(5t 

the 
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the meritorious part that Charles the ninth a^led 
in the maflacre of Paris, he will own with me 
that the candour of Bodinus is extraordinary in 
producing a ftory fb much to the difcrcdit of a 
praiic-worthy prince. 

There was one Zedekiah a Jew phyfician, who 
in prefence of the Emperor Lodowick the pious 
m the year 876 fwal lowed a prize-fighter on 
horfeback, horfe and all, ( hoplomnchum eqmtetn 
devoravit) — ^Nay he did more, he fwallowed a 
cart loaded with hay, horfes and driver, (currum 
quoque otmjiumfosno cum equis et aurigd^J^hc cut 
off people's heads, hands and feet, which he fai^ 
tened on again in the eyes of all the court, whilfl: 
thebjood was runnmg from them, and in a mo- 
ment the man fo maimed appeared whole and un- 
hurt ; he caufed the Emperor to hear the found 
of hounds in full chace with fhouts of huntfmen 
and many other noifes in the air ; and in the 
midft of winter fliewed him a garden in fall bloom; 
with flowers and fruits and birds iinging in the 
trees ; a moft deteftable piece of magic and very 
unworthy of an emperor to pafs over with impu- 
nity, for he fufFered the Jew doiSlor to efcape. — 
As it is always right when a man deals in the mar- 
vellous to quote his authority, I beg leave to in- 
form the incredulous reader, (if any there be) 
that I take thefe fa<fbs upon the credit of the learn- 
ed Joannes Trithemius, a very fcrious and ref- 
pcftable author. — One more cafe in point occurs 
to me, which I fhall ftate, and then releafe my 
readers from the conjurers circle, and this is the 
cafe of on3 Diodorus, vulgarly called, Liodorus, 
a Sicilian conjurer, who by fpells and enchant- 
nxcnts turned men into brute anitrvjLU w^vd Ytv^v\- 
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morphofed almoft every thing he laid his hands 
on ; this fellow, when the inhabitants of Qatana 
would have perfuaded him to let them hang him 
quietly and contentedly, as a conjurer and here- 
tic ought, took counfel of the devil and coward- 
ly flew away to Byzantium by the fhorteft paflage 
through the air to the great difappointment of the 
fpeftators ; being purfued by the officers of juftice, 
not indeed through the air, but as juftice is ac- 
cuftomed to travel pede claudo^ he took a fecond 
flight, and alighting in the city of Catana was pro- 
videntially caught by Leo the good bifhop of that 
city, who throwing him into a fiery furnace, 
roafted this ftrange bird to the great edifi(?ation of 
all beholders (fed tandem h Leone Catanenji epifcopo^ 
divind virtute ex improvifo . captus^ frequenti in me* 
did urbe populoy in fornacem igneam injeBus^ ignis 
incendio conjumptus ^) — ^This anecdote is to be 

' found in Thomas Fazellus, (lib* 5. r; 2. and 
^gam lib. 3. deca, i. rerum SicularumJ who do- . 
fes his account with the following pious remark, ^ 
naturally arifing from his fubjedt, and which I 

. Ihall fet down in his own words — Sic divinajufti-- 
tia pravaluity et qui fe judicibus forte minus jufio zeh 
motis eripuiratj e fanBi viri manibus elabi non potutt, 
" Thus," faid he, " divine juftice prevailed ; 
*< and he, who had fnatched himfelf out of the 
*' hands of judges, who perhaps were aftuated by 
" a zeal not fo juft as it fhould be, could not ef- 
<* cape from this holy perfonJ' 
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^as labor hie fuperts cantus herhafq ; fequendty 
Rpernendiq ; timor ? Cujus commerci'J pcMi 
ObflriHos hahuere Deos ? Parere neceffe efij 
Anjuvat ? Ignotd tantum pietate merentury 
An tachis valuer e minis ? Hoc Juris in omnes 
Eft illis fuperos ? An hahent hac carmina cerium 
Imperiofa Deum, qui mundum cogere^ quicquid 
Cogitur ipfe^ poteji P 

(LucAN. lib. vi. 49X, &c.) 

HAVING in my preceding paper ftated fomc 
of the proofs, by which the orthodox theologici- 
ans make good their charge of for eery againft Here-- 
tics, Jews and Mahometans, and {hewn from their 
authorities, f;^thfully and corredly quoted, how 
naturally the? devil and his agents take to all thofe, 
who feparate from the mother church of Rome ; 
having alfo briefly deduced the hiffcory of magic 
from its origin and invention, and taken fome- 
notice of thofe paflages in holy writ, where force* 
rers and magicians are made mention of, I fhall 
now proceed to a more interefting part of my 
fiibjeft, in which I fhall lay open the arcana of the 
art magic, and (hew what that wicked and myf^ 
terious compa<Sk is, on which it depends, and ex- 
plain the nature of thofe diabolical engagements^ 
which a man muft enter into before he can be- 
come an adept in forcery. 

This compact or agreement, as grave and learn- 
ed authors inform us, is fometinies made ex^rcfe- 
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ly with the great devil himfclf in perfon, coqx)- 
rally prefent before witnefles, who takes an oath 
of homage and allegiance from his vafTal, and 
then endows him with the powers of magic : This 
was the cafe with a certain Arragonefe nobleman, 
which Heifterback in his treatife upon miracles 
tells us he was a witnefs to, alfb of the Vidame 
Theophyhis in the year 537, as related by Sigif- 
bert : Sometimes it is done by memorial or addrcfs 
in writing, in the manner of certain Norman he- 
retics, who wrote a petition to the Sy bills, as 
chief of the necromancers : This petition fets forth 
that, « Whereas the parties underfigning had cn- 
** tered into certain articles and conditions and by 
« folcmn engagement bound themfelves faithfol- 
•♦ ly to perform the fame, they now pray in the 
« firft place the rati6cation of thofe articles and 
<< conditions on the part of the Sybills ; and that 
« they would be pleafed in conformity thereunta 
*^ to order and diredi their under-^gents and fa- 
« miliars to do fiiit and fervice to the contracting 
** parties agreeably* to condition; and that when 
« they were fummoned and invoked to appear, 
<* tb^y would be promptly forth-coming, not in 
" ;Tneir own fhapes, to the annoyance and offence 
<* of the contradting parties, but fprucely and 
«< handfomely, like perfonable gentlemen ; alfb 
•f that the petitioners might be difcharged from 
<« the ceremony of compelling them by the draw- 
«< ing of acircle, or of confining themfelves or their 
« familiars within the fame. 

<* Secondly, That the Sybills would be pfeafed 
" to affix feme feal or fignature to the conventi- 
«< on, by which its power and efficacy with their 

** fubfervient 
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" fubfervient familiars might be rendered more 
** feciire and permanent. 

^* Thirdly, That the petitioners may be ex- 
** empted from all danger, which might other- 
" wife accrue to them, from the civil authority 
" of magi fir ates or the inquifitorial power of the 
** church. 

*< Fourthly, That all the temporal undertak- 
** ings and purfuits of the petitioners in the courts • 
*' and councils of princes may profper and fuc- 
** ceed ; and that good luck may attend them in 
*< all kinds of gaming to their fuitable profit and 
** advantage. 

<* Laftly, That their enemies of all forts may 
<< have no power over them to do them hurt. 

** That thefe conditions being granted and 
« performed, the petitioners on their part folemn- 
^ ly promife and vow perpetual fealty and allegi- 
•« ance to their Ibvereigns, tlie Sybills', as in the 
<^ convention itfelf is more fully fet forth; and 
•< that they will faithfully, and fo long as they 
« fliall live, make a facrifice and oblation of one 
^< human foul, every year to be offered up on the 
*< day and hour of the day, in which this con- / 
« vention fhall be ratified and confirmed by the 
«< SybiUine powers ; Provided always. That the 
«* faid high and mighty powers fliall fully and 
« hona fide perform what is therein flipulated 
" and agreed to on their parts in the pre- 
« mifes." 

This document is faithfully tranflated from Fa- 
ther Delrius's Latin treatife Difquyttionum AIagi» 
carunty Lib. 2. ^iefi, 4 : He fays that it was 
publicly burned at Paris together with the books 
ictf magic it refers to, and he quotes ik*^ •a>\x^o\\\.'^ 
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.t)f Crefpetus de odb Satan/t Difcurfu 15. for a more 
particular account ; but as Crefpetus's book is not 
in my reach I can trace the ftory no further. 

In both thefe cafes, whether the parties con- 
trail viva vocfy or proceed by petition, the con- 
ditions are the fame and coniift, as we are told, 
in an exprefs renunciation of the Chriftian creed ; 
the baptifmal rites are reverfed, and the devil^ 
or his reprefentative, fcratches out the crofs from 
the forehead with his nails, and re-baptizes his 
vaiTal by a name of his own devifing ; thefe are 
indifpenfable conditions : The devil alfo exa£ls 
fome rag or remnant of his vaflUrs garment, as 
a badge of allegiance, and compels him to make the 
oath within a circle drawn upon the ground, 
(which being a figure without beginning or end is 
afymbol of divinity) in this circle the figure of a 
croi's is to be traced out, on which the magician 
eledt tramples and kick- with difdain \ he then re- 
quefts the devil to ftrike his name out of the book 
of life, and infcribe it in the book of death ; he 
next promifes to make monthly or quarterly fa- 
orifices to the devil, which female magicians or 
witches perform by fucking out the breath of a 
new-born male infant ; he proceeds to put fome 
-fecret mark upon himfelf with the point of a nee- 
dle, as the fign of the Beaft or Antichrift, in 
which mark there is great potency, and in fome 
cafes, according to Irenieus, it appears that the 
devil infifts upon cauterizing his difciples in the 
upper membrane of the right ear ; in others, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, in the forehead ; this be- 
ing done the mkgician eledt vows eternal enmity 
againfb the Eucharift, the Blelfed Virgin, the 
Saints, the Holy Relics and Images, and forfwears 
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confeffion for ever 5 upon which the devil rati- 
fies his part of the compa(5t, and the magic £ere- 
mony is complete. 

On thefe conditions the devil feldom, if ever, 
takes a terrific form, for fear of deterring his vo- 
taries, and oftentimes appears in great beauty and 
with a very winning addrefs, as he did to Theo- 
dore Maillot, deputy governor of Lorraine, vifit- 
ing him in the ihape of a very pretty girl, (lepidd 
et liber all forma puella) and promifing him a cer- 
>tain great lady in marriage, with whom Maillot 
was diftra6ledly in love ; the conditions ftipulated 
by the devil on this viflt were of a piece with the 
lovely form he afllimed, for they confided in in- 
jundlions only to perform all the Chriftian and 
moral duties, to obferve his meagre days, to fay 
his mafles, and be regular in his confeffions : 
Thefe unexpe<Sled ftipulations threw Maillot into 
£0 deep a melancholy, that his domeftic chaplain, 
obferving it, extorted from him a confeflion of all 
that had pafTed, and pioufly difluaded him from 
any further interviews of that fort : Remigius, 
who relates the ftory in his Daemonolatria, grave- 
ly obferves the judgment of heaven foon overtook 
him in a very extraordinary manner, for his horfe 
fell down upon fmooth ground, and Maillot broke 
his neck by the fall. 

As to the magic powers, which the devil im- 
parts in return for thefe conceffions of his vota- 
ries, theologicians have different opinions, fome 
giving more and fome lefs credit to the miracle ; 
but the general opinion amongft them is that 
they are perforn>ed by the devil anu his daemons 
by the celerity of art and motion with which one 
thing is fubftituted for another, but that there is 
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no new creation in the cafe. They do not doubt 
but that there are certain figures, names and char- 
acters, which have a magical power, as the nine 
x:auldrons, the names of the four principal hinges 
of the world, the three-times-feven chara^ers of 
Mahometan device and many others ; that there 
are rings and feals, which are amulets and charms, 
infcribed with the names of Raphael, Salomon, 
Zachariah, Elizeus, Conftantine, The Maccabees 
and others ; that certain iigns in the Zodiac en- 
graved upon gems have good or evil properties, for 
inftance, Anes, Leo and Sagittarius make a man 
beloved; Virgo, Taurus and Capricornus make 
him religious ; Gemini, Libra and Aquarius 
produce friendfhip ; whilft Cancer, Scorpio and 
Pil'ccs create falfehood : The charadler of Saturn 
gives ftrength •, Jupiter good fortune ; Mars vic- 
tory ; Sol riches ; Venus prevents drowning, and 
Luna has the fame virtue with Venus : The figure 
of an afs, engraved on a chryfolite, imparts the 
gift of prophecy ; that of a dragon gives riches, 
and that of a frog gives friendfhip : It was the pre- 
vailing opinion in Flanders that a man born on Eaf- 
ter-eve had the gift of curing fevers ; fo had the fe- 
venth fon, where no daughter interpofed ; where- 
as the gift, wliich ih^ kings of England had of 
touching for the evil, expired upon the herely of 
Henry tiie eighth, though William Tooker "wrote 
books to prove that Queen Elizabeth, then on the 
throne, inherited this virtue with the crown ; this 
doClrine of Tooker is ftrenuoufly controverted by 
Delrius the Jefuit of Salamanca, and his argument 
is very logical and decifive : Miracula propria Junt 
erckjia Catholka ; fed Eltzahetha eft extra ecclefiam 
CathoHcam^ et tmlli datitur quijtt extra ecclejiam Ca* 

tboCicatn ; 
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iholicam ; ergo Elizabetha mn dantur miracula* Q. 
E. D. Again 9 Non pojfunt mir acuta fieri ad con-' 
firmatienem falpe fidei ; fed fides ^ quam profitetur 
Elizabethan eft falfa fides ; ergo ad confirmattonem 
fideiy quam profitetur EUzabeihaj non poftiint fieri 
tniracula — and who now fliall defend our defenders 
of the faith. 

It is acknowledged that forcerers and magicians 
can blight the grain, deftroy the fruits of the 
earth and ipake a bad harved, which Remigius 
afiures us is done by fprinkling certain duft 
in the air, which the daemon makes up and 
fupplies them for the purpofe. — 

Carmine lafa Ceres Jierilem venefcit in berbam; 

Deficiunt laft carmine fontis aqu^e ; 
Jlicibus glandesy cantataq ; 'vitibus woa 

Decidity et nulla poma movent^ Jiuunt, 

Ovid. 

" Witches can blight our corn by magic fpell, 
" And with enchantments dry the fpringing well, 
** Make grapes and acorns faU at their command< 
" And (trip our orchards bare without a hand. * 

Remigius fays the daemons do not only make 
up this powder or duft for tlic witches, but arc 
particularly indulgent to them in the article of 
ground-mice, with which they devour all the 
roots of the grafs and grain j that the gad-fly is 
always within call, and that they have plenty of 
wolves at command to fend into any fold or flock 
they think proper to deftroy : The learned author 
doubts if the devil adlually makes thefe wolves 
A novOi but rather thinks that he hunts them up 
together, and drives the coimtry 5 if this fport 
does not fucceed to his wifh, he thinks it proba- 

VoL. I. N \JvSi 
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blc the daemons themfclvcs execute the mifchkf 
in the fhapes of wolves — (veryimiU videtur dd* 
moms tjfe^ qui fpecte lufind talem patiperiem factum ) 
• — ^He tells us that he has brought many witches 
to confefs thefe things, and though he acknow« 
ledges the power erf their fpells for prxKhidng 
meats and viands, that have the appearance of a 
fomptuoos feaft, which the devil fumiihes, ftill 
he gives a bad account of his cookery, for that 
divine providence feldom permits the meat to be 
good, but that it has generally fome bad ufte or 
fmell, moftly wants fait, and the feaft is often 
without bread. 

Though heretics liave obftinately denied the 
copulation of wizards with the female dxmons 
called Succubae ; and of witches with the males, 
or Incubi, yet the whole authority of the Catho- 
lic church ^ith the bull of Pope Innocent VIIL 
exprefsly affirms it for a fiadt — -f Communis tamen 
bac efi fententra Patrum^ Theologorum et Pbihfth 
pborum do^^rum — €t pro eddem pugnat bulla Lino^ 
centii VIII. JP^nttfkis contra jnaleficos). — ^k is alfo 
an orthodox opinion, that children may be begot* 
ten by ^his diabolical commerce, and there is lit- 
tle doubt but that Luther was the fon of an Incu- 
bus. That witches are carried through the air by 
certain fpells is confirmed by a hod of witnefie^ 
and the operation is generally performed bj 
fmearing the body with a certain ointment, pre- 
pared by the dtemons ; this ointment feveral peo- 
l^e have innocently made ufe of, particulariy lutf- 
Dands of ladies ufing witchcraft, and have found 
themfelves wafted up chimnies and through win- 
dows at a forious rate and tranfported fometimei 
an hundred miles from their own homes : Mamy 

curious 
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irious inftances might be enumerated, but hav- 
ig related fo many I forbear to trefpafs on mjr 
lader's patience any longer. 

I fhould be loth to have it fuppofcd that I 
ave felefted thefe anecdotes and quotations for 
le pufpofe merely of cafting a ridicule on the 
iperftitlon of the Catholic church ; I can truly 
iclare I did not take up the fubjeft with any 
ich defign, and hold the principle of religious 
limoiity in as much abhorrence as any man liv- 
ig. When I have faid this in my own defence, 
mink it neceflary to add, that all the accounts I 
ave turned Over, which are pretty voluminous, 
:e replete with the fame or greater abfurdities, 
i^ii thefe I haVe produced ^ all the reaibning is 
othing but a mais of ignorance, refined upon 
y fuperftition and ddged with acrimony agamft 
:hifmatics and heretics, upon whom this terrible 
Qgine of forcery has been turned with a fpirit of 
crfecution, that does no credit to the parties 
'ho employed it. 

The faft is that the Chriftian church in the 
irly ages foon difcovered two important matters 
f faith in the facred writings, which might be 
lade ufeful weapons in her pofleflion ; I mean 
liracles and forceries ; the one (he referved to 
erfelf, the other fhe bellowed upon her enemies j 
ad though there is every reafon to conclude that 
oth had ceafed in the world, (he found her own 
itereft was concerned in prolonging their exift* 
Qce : The ages that fucceeded to the introduftion 
f Ghriftianity were foon caft into the profound- 
ft ignorance by the irruptions of the barbarous 
ations, and credulity naturally follows ignorance : 
I15' terrors of magic in thofe dark times readily 
N 2 V:KftK. 
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took hold of fuperftitious minds. ; every thing tha 
the dawnings of fcience ftruck out in that nigh 
of reafon, every thing that reviving art invented 
even the little juggling tricks and deceptions 
.that fleight Of Jiand performed, to fet-.the crowc 
agapei-and'fupport a Vagrant life in ifllenefs, wen 
char^ged to forcery, . and tortures Wiere employet 
to /orce out confeffipns of fecret ' dealings anc 
compacts with the devil and his agents. Thofi 
confeffions were undoubtedly made, and as fill 
and circumftantial as the inquifitor chofe to pre- 
fcribe, and being publifhed with the. authority ol 
office had: their influence with mankind and were 
believed ; nay, it is but fair to Tuppofe that the 
fathers and doftors of the church themfelves be- 
lieved them, and were fincerein their endeavours 
to extirpate forcery, thinking that they did God 
fervice. 

When we read of people being thrown alive 
into the flames for playing a few juggling tricks, 
.which now would not pafs upon the vulgar at a 
country fair, and the devil himfelf brought in to 
father the performance, it is fhocking to humani- 
ty and 2, violence to reafon •, but we Ihall cruelly 
err againft both by afcribing all thefe afts to per- 
fecution, when ignorance and credulity are enti- 
tled to fo great a fliarc of them : The churchmen 
of thofe ages were not exempt from the erron 
and darknefs of the time they lived in, and. very 
many of them not only believed the forceries of 
the heretics, but fwallowed the miracles of the 
faints : The genius of the Catholic religion in this 
illuminated and liberal period is of a difierent com- 
plexion from what the nature of my fubjeft has 
obliged me to difplay \ of the enlarged and truly 

Q\xtVQdan 
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Chriftian principles, which now prevail amongft 
the profeflbrs of. that fyftem of faith, the worlcT 
aboundf with examples^ and I am perfuaded, that 
if the tribunal of the Inquilition was put afide, 
(^ tribunal fo dire6Vly adverfe to the religion of 
Chrift:) the hateful tenet 6f intolcrancy would 
fbon be done away, and a fpirit of meeknefs and 
mercy, more confentaneous to the principles of 
theprefent CatholicSj would univerfally prevail. 



N" XXXV. 



B Y revifing what hiftory has delivered of the 
firft poets of Greece we Ihall be able to form a 
very tolerable conjecture of the authors, whoi*e 
works Pififtratus collected at the time he infti- 
tuted his library in Athens 5 but before I. under- 
take this, it is proper to remark that fome autho- 
rities, ancient as well 'as modern, have afcribed 
the honour of compiling Homer's rhapfodics to 
Hipparchus the fon of Pififtratus and not to Pi- 
fiftratus himfelf i I am not willing therefore? to 
pafs over the queftiori without ibme explanation 
of it. 

The ancient authorities I allude to are thofe of 
Plato in his Hipparchus, and -^lian in the fe- 
cond article of his eighth book : The firft is a 
naked aflertion ; the fecond fets forth more cir- 
cumftantially — That Hipparchus the fon of Pifi- 
firaius was the firjl^ who brought Homer^s poems 
N 3 to 
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to Athens and made the rhapfodtjls rehearfe them in 
fke general ajfembly of the Grecian Jlales — But this 
author, who is generally a faithful though a mi- 
nute colle^or of anecdotes, expreisly contradicts 
himfelf in the fourteenth article of the thirteenth 
book, and tells us that Pififtratus compiled the 
Iliad and Odyfley of Homer: Cicero in the 
quotation from his Orator mentioned in a preced- 
ing paper gives the credit of the work to Pififtra- 
tus •, Suidas under the article of Homer fays — 
^hat various perfons nvere at the pains of colleffing 
and arranging thefe hooks in fucceeding^ times ^ but of 
thefe Piftfiratus of Athens was the firfl. — ^Euflathi- 
us in his commentary on the Iliad concurs in the 
fame teftimony ; he {vj^-^^hat the grammarians 
luho compiled the Hiady did /'/, as it is faid^ by com- 
mand of Piftfiratus ; that they corrected it at difireti- 
cny and that the principal of thefe was Ariflarchus^ 
and next to him Zenodkus.' {Comm. ad Hiqd, fib.i.) 
In thi^ latter particular the learned commentator 
has fallen into an error ^ for it is well known that 
the celebrated critic Ariftarchus, as well as Zeno- 
4otus, lived many years after the time of Pififtrap 
tus : I fhall mention only one authority more on 
the fame fide of the queflion, which I take to be 
more decifive than any of the foregoing, and this 
is an ancient epigrammatift, who in a diftich upon 
a ftatue of Pififtratus celebrates him on this very 
account, aod gives a very probable conjecture, that 
thb ftatue was erefted in commemoration of the 
great work of the above-mentioned compilation. 
^Anthal* lib. iv. cap. iv.) 

From thefe authorities, as well as from ftrength 
of circumftance, it feems highly probable that the 
founder of the firft public library fhould be ftudi- 

ous 
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ous to enrich his colleftion with the p 
Iliad and Odyfley. 

This important work was both extn 
ficult to execute, and attended with ve* 
derable expence in the progrefs of it. Tl ^- 
fodies of Homer were fcattered up and down 
amongft the cities of Greece, which the itinerant 
poet hiid viflted, and were neceffarily in a very 
mutilated ftate or recorded in men's memories af- 
ter an imperfedt manner and by piece-meal only : 
In fome places thefe ineftimable reliques had been 
confumed by fire •, and in the lapfe of time it is 
natural to fuppofe they had fuftered many injuries 
by accident, and not a few by interpolation. Solon 
himfelf is accufed of having made infertions in 
favour of the Athenians for political purpofes. 
Nothing but the moft timely exertions could have 
refcuedthem from oblivion, and Pififlratus byre- 
fioring Homer has juftly made his own name the 
companion of the poet's in immortality : To his 
ardour we are indebted for their prefent exiftence. 
Underftanding that there were rhapfodifts, who 
went about the fcveral Grecian ftates reciting » 
fome an hundred^ fome a thoufand lines in de- 
tached paflages of the Iliad and Odyfley, he cauf- 
ed public proclamation to be made of his defign 
to coUeft thofe famous poems, offering a reward 
to every man, who fliouid bring him any fragment 
to afllft his intended compilation, and appointing 
proper perfons to receive their refpeftive contri- 
butions. The refort on this occafion foon became 
prodjgious ; Pififlratus however, ftill intent upon 
the work, adhered to his conditions, and let no 
man go away without his reward, though the fame 
paiTages had been furniihed ever fo often by others 
N^ 4 before 
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before him : The infpeftors of the work by thefe 
means had an opportunity of collating one -with 
the other, and rejecting what appeared fpurious 
upon collation : This was an office of great deli- 
cacy, and the ableft men of the time were rele<^- 
ed for that purpofe, with liberal allowances for 
their trouble ^ they were many in number, and 
when each had made his feparats collection, and 
the rhapfodifts ceafed to come in, Pififtratus cauf- 
ed them all to affemble and produce their feveral 
copies for general review : The whole was now 
arranged according to the natural order of the 
poems, and in that order fubmitted to the final 
fupervifion of two perfbns, who were judged 
moft competent : The poem, thus compiled and 
lorredled according to their judgment and difcre- 
tion, was fairly tranfcribed and the copy with 
great folemnity depofited in the library : Had the 
like care been extended to the Margttes and the 
reft of Homer's poems, the world would proba- 
bly have now been in polleffion of them alfo ; and 
it is fair to conclude from the circumftance of 
their extinftion, that both the Iliad and Odyfley 
would have fhared the fame fate, had not this 
event fo happily taken place under the patronage 
of Pififtratus. Let us mark this «ra therefore as 
the moft important in the annals of literature, 
and let every man, who admires the genius of 
Homer, revere the memory of Pififtratus. 

Lycurgus we know brought Homer's poems 
out of Afia, and difperfed them amongft his 
countrymen at Lacedaemon ; but Lycurgus con- 
fidered thefe poems as a colle6lion of maxims mo- 
ral and political ; he knew the influence, which 
poetry has over rude uncivilized tempers, and the 

fame 
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fame reafons, that engaged him to employ the 
fongs of Thales the Cretan in his firft preh\;les 
towards a conftitution of government, led him to 
adopt and import the epic poems of the Iliad and 
Odyfley : He faw they were of a fublime and . 
animating caft, infpiring principles of religion, 
love of our country, contempt of death and eve- 
ry heroic virtue, that can dignify man's nature ; 
that they manifefted to Greece what misfortunes 
attended the difunion of her powers, and what 
thofe powers Were capable of performing, when 
imited j he wifhed to fee an indiflbluble alliance 
and compadl of all the ftates of Greece for their 
common glory and defence, but he wifhed to fee . 
the ftate of Sparta, like the fons of Atreus, at 
the head of the league : In all thcfe particulars 
the poems of Homer fully met his wiflies and 
fell in with his views, and as he had made his 
obfervations on the manners and charafters of 
the Aliatics during his travels amongft them, he 
perfuaded himfelf the time might come, when 
the united arms of Greece would again prevail . 
over the nations of the Eaft, efpecially when the 
natural bravery of the Greeks was ftimulated by 
an heroic poem fo flattering to their country and . 
{o encouraging to their hopes. 

Piliflratus on the other hand was actuated by - 
no fuch public principles;, but, though he had., 
not a patriotic, yet he had an elegant mind^ and 
the fame love of learning, which had didlated the 
thought of eredling a public repofitory for fuch 
. works of genius as were worthy to be preferved,.' 
infpired him with the ambition of being the edi- 
tor of Homer's fcattered remains : This never 
once occurred to the Spartan legiflator, who va- . 
N 5 tued 
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lued thesi not ^s poems, but as precepts, in which 
light they were no Icfs beneficial in their feparated 
Aate th^n when complete. 

The Athenian tyrant contemplated them with 
the eye of a critic, and perceiving they would 
make the fublimeft and moft perfe£V compilation 
the world bad ever feen, he uQiered them into it 
with all the pafiion of an enthufiaft : As he evi- 
dently perceived they inculcated no doftrines ini- 
mical to monarchy, on the contrary that they re- 
commended acquicfcence under rule and obedi- 
ence to difcipline, he obliged the rhapfodifts to 
rehearfe them publicly in the ears of Greece at 
the great feftival of the Panathenaea. 

The publication of Homer's poems in this 
ftate of perfection was the caufe that produced 
fuch a flow of compofitrons, efpecially in the 
dramatic line ; for, as I before obferved, it ope- 
rated to the difcouragement of epic writing, and 
few inftances of any poems under that deicripti- 
on occur after the compilation of the Iliad and 
Odyflcy : Men of genius are not eaiily difpofed to 
imitate what they defpair of equalling, and the 
contemplation of a perfedt work in any branch of 
compofition will of courfe deter other adventurers 
from inferior attempt?. 

The djama was now in its dawn and had made 
fome advances before the compilation of the Iliad 
and Odyfley, but it received fuch improvement 
from thofe poems, that it is generally allerted, 
and by Ariftotle amongft others, to have derived 
its origin from Homer ; in the further progrefs of 
thefe papers I fhall fully examine how that quef- 
tion ftands, for the prefent it will be my purpofe 
to take a review of the ftate of literature in 
2 Greece 
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Greece at this remarkable period, when Pififtnt- 
tus founded his library in Athens ; a difquifition, 
which, although it will carry us mto times of ve- 
ry remote antiquity and of doubtful hiftory, will 
I hope prove not devoid of entertainment even to 
fuch of my readers, as have not habituated them- 
felves to fludies of this nature. 

It is for the fake of fuch, and in juftice to the 
opinion I would wifh to imprefs of the amiable 
characler of Piliftratus, that I fubjoin to this pa- 
per feme explanation of the term Tyrant y by 
which in conformity to hiftcwry I hare been oblig- 
ed to denominate him : The word according to 
our conftruftion of it conveys the moft odious 
idea, but when it was applied to Piiiftratus it was 
a title of royalty and not a term of reproadb : In 
the age .of Homer, Hefiod and the Greek poets 
of that date, the word was not in ufe ; they ufed 
no term but Bq/ileuSy, which they applied even to 
the cruelleit of defpots, as the learned reader may 
be convinced of, if he will confult the Odyffey, 
{Rhap. E, 84.) This is a point of critic ifm fo weU 
agreed upon by all pliilologifts, that the Hymn to 
Mars, which fome have attributed to Homer, b 
by internal evidence now fully convLfted of being 
pofterior to him, becaufc the term Tyrannus is 
found in it. The word is faid to be derived from 
the Tyrrhenians and to have come into ufe about 
the age of Archilochus, who flouriflied in the eigli- 
teenth Olympiad, many years fubfequent to Ho- 
mer and prior to Piiiftratus, at which tintt«, (viz. 
the age of Archilochus) Gyges, Tyrant of Lydia, 
was the firft fo intitled : For this we have the au- 
thority of Euphorion, a writer born in the cxxvi 
Olympiad, and librarian to Antiochus the Great, 

king 
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king of Syria ; alfo of Clemens the hiftorian, 
{Storm, I.) 



N" XXXVl. 



I NOW propofe to review the ftate of literature 
in Greece antecedent to the time when Pififtratus 
founded his library in Athens. 

Letters^ or the alphabet, were probably im- 
ported into Greece from Phoenicia : This is as- 
cribed to the poet Linus ; this poet, according to 
the fabulous tafte of t4ie times, was of divine ori- 
gin, being reputed the fon of Apollo by Terpfi- 
chore, according to other accounts of either Mer- 
cury, or Amphimarus, by Urania : If in a pedi- 
gree fo doubtful we may chufe for ourfelves. Mer- 
cury, as inventor of the lyre, feems to have a 
preferable claim to Amphimarus or Apollo, for 
Linus is faid to have been the father of lyric poet- 
ry \ he is alfo recorded as the inftruftor of Her- 
cules in letters, but if the elder Orpheus was alfo 
his difciple, he muft have been of too early an 
age to have been contemporary with Hercules, for 
Orpheus is placed eleven ages before the fiege of 
Troy. Hercules may have been inftrucled by the 
Theban Linus, who was confiderably junior to 
this of Chalcedon ; Linus of Thebes was the fon 
of the poet Eumolpus, and imparted to Greece 
the knowledge of the globes ; he alfo before the 
time of Heiiod compoled a poem, in which he 
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gives the genealogy of the deities ; all we know 
refpe^ting it is that it differs in fome particulars 
from Hefiod's Theogony : He paid dearly for the 
honour of being Hercules's preceptor, for that 
deified hero put Linus to death ; though he gave 
the genealogy of the heathen gods, he is fuppofed 
to have taught a fublimer doctrine of the Unity of 
the Supreme Being.* 

Of the name of Orpheus grammarians reckon 
no fewer than five epic poets ; their hiftories are 
involved in fable, and their diflin^tions uncertain 
and obfcure. The Thracian Orpheus, who is the 
elder of the name, is faid to have been the difcj^ 
pie of Linus, and to have lived before the Trojan 
war eleven ages : He was a prophet as well as a 
poet, and inllituted many ceremonies in the Pagan 
theology 5 he delivered precepts in verfe relative 
to the modes of initiation : The myfterious rites 
of Ceres and Bacchus are fuppofed to have ori- 
ginated with him, but as it is pretty clear that thefe > 
rites were Egyptian, they might be introduced, 
but not invented, by Orpheus. 

The fecond Orpheus was firnamed Ciconxus or 
Areas, and was alfb of Thracian extraction ; he 
is faid to have flourifhed two generations before 
the fiege of Troy ; he alfo was an heroic poet and 
wrote fables and hymns addrefled to the deities* 
Orpheus Qdryfius and Orpheus Camarinxus were 
epic poets, but he, who was firnamed Crotoniates, 
was contemporary with PifilVratus and lived in 
great favour and familiarity at the Athenian court ; 
he is faid to have written the Argoiiautics, the 
hynms and the poems de Lapidlbus now in our 
hands* 

The 
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The aodents, in the true fyirit of fable* afcrib- 
^d miraculous powers to the barnMMiy of Orpheus's 
lyres and almoii: all the Ronoan poets have echo- 
ed bis praifes in the fame fanciful ftrain. Ovid 
gives us a liftt)f forett trees that danced to his lyre, 
as long as a gardener's calendar : (Mh^uh, fain 
2. lih. lo.) Seneca in his Hircuks Furens gives 
him power over woods, rivert, rocks, wild beads 
and infernal fpirits, (Here. Fur. 569.) Horace 
adds to thefe the winds, and Manilius places his 
lyre amongft the conftellations, having enumerat- 
ed all its fupernatural properties in the following 
fhort but comprehenfive and nervous defcripti^2, 

At lyra HduBU per ccdum comihus inter 
Sidera confpUttury qud quondam ceperat Orpheus 
Omne quod att^erat cantu; Manefq ; per tpfot 
Fecit iter^ domuttq ; infemoJi carmine leges » 
Hmcjimilis honosy Jtmiifq ; potentia eaufe : 
^uncjilvas et faxa tralxns^ nuncjidera ducii^ 
£t rapit immenfum mundi revolubilis orbem, 

Makil. 

Of the name of Mufatis there were alfo feveral 
poets ; the elder, or Athenian Mufseus, fon of 
Antiphemus, was the fcholar of Orpheus. The 
poetry of thefe antient bards was chiefly addrefs- 
ed to the fervices of religion ; their hyoms were 
chaunted as parts of divine worfliip, and the 
power of divination was afcribed to them, as the 
natural tribute of a barbarous multitude to men 
of fuperior and enlightened talents : The know* 
ledge of limples and their ufe in healing difeafes 
or wounds was amongft the arts, by which thefe 
early benefadors to mankind attracted the reve- 
rence 
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rcnce of the vulgar, and Mufeus is faid to have 
compofed a poem on the cure of difeafes : This 
Muiaeus was the father of Eumolpus, and it will 
be found by them, who have curiofity to fearch 
into the records of thefe antient bards, that the 
great prerogatives of prophet ancl poet defcended 
regularly through certain families after the man* 
ner of the Eaftern 'and Jewifh cafls^ Eumotpusy 
whawas of this family, befides the hymns and 
verfes he compofed upon the myfteries of Ceres* 
and Bacchus, pofieiled the art of divination by 
infpedtion of the human palm ; an art of Egyptia^ 
origin. 

Thamyrisy the fon of Philammon,' is reckoned 
amongft the epic poets, who flourifhed before the 
time of Homer : He compofed a long poem, con* 
fifting of nearly three thoufand lines, intitled 
The Theology ; but as this could not be denomi- 
nated an epic poem, and as no record remains of 
any compofition of his in that branch of poetry, 
it is a great doubt whether it is not owing to the 
fi6lions of the early grammarians, who were in- 
duftrious to detract from the originality of Ho- 
mer's epic, that Thamyris and fo many others 
are enumerated under that defcription of poets 
antecedent to Homer ; for fome accounts make 
Thamyris the eighth epic poet prior to Homer, an 
authority to which no credit feems due. 

Marfyas and Olympus are fuppofed to have liv- 
ed in the time of the Argonautic expedition, but 
they, as well as Amphiouy are more celebrated for 
their mufical talents and inventions, than for 
their fkill in poetry : Of DemodocuSy Phemius and 
AJbolus the Centaur, fuppofed to have been poets 
antecedent to Homer, I find no particulars. 

The 
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The exaft time, in which Hefiod lived, as re- 
ferring to the age of Homer, remains a point of 
controverfy in the chronology of the poets : They 
who give credit to the verfes he is by fome fup- 
pofed to have written in competition with Homer, 
mud place him as his contemporary ; the befl au- 
thorities fix him in a period fomewhat antecedent 
to Homer's 5 Aulus Gellius inclines to the opin- 
ion of Hefiod being poflerior to Homer, but Arif- 
tophanes in his comedy of The Frogs pla.ccs Ho- 
mer in order of time after Hefiod : He introduces 
the poet ^fchylus reciting the praifes of Orpheus 
in the firfi: place, fecondly of Mufaeus, thirdly of 
Hefiod, and laftly of Homer, which order of 
placing them the old fcholiaft interprets to apply 
to the times, in which they lived 5 the pafi[age is 
as follows : 

«* The holy rites of worflilp Orpheus taught, 

" And warned me to abdain from human blood : 

•* In divination and the healing arts 

•* Mufaeus was my maftcr : Heliod gave 

" The ufcful leflbn how to till the earth, 

*' And marked the fcafons when to fow the grain, 

" And when to reap; but Homer, bard divine f 

«* Gods, to what heighth he foars, whilft he arrays 

•* The warrior bright in arms, dircdls the light, 

•* And with heroic virtue fires the foul !" 

(Aristoph. FXocs.) 

The bards of the Orphean fiimily and others of 
high antiquity employed their talents in compof- 
ing hymns and ofiices of devotion ; and it is natu- 
ral that fuch fliould he the firft ufe and applicati- 
on of the powers of poetry •, the rcafon is good on 
both fides why there (hould in all times have fub- 
fifted an alliance between poetry and prayer. 

Metre 
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Metre aids and is adapted to the memory ; it ac- 
cords to mulic and is the vehicle of cnthufiafm ; 
it makes the moral doftrines of religion more 
fublime, and the myfterious ones more profound ; 
it can render truth more awful and fuperftition 
more impofmg : If the eaftern nations have fet 
apart a language for their priefls and dedicated it 
as facred to the purpofes of prayer, we may well 
believe that the antient heathen bards, who were 
chiefly Afiatic Greeks, performed religious rites 
and ceremonies in metre, with accompaniments 
of mufic, to which they were devoted in the ex- * 
treme : The hymns of David and the patriarchal 
prophecies were in metre, and fpeak for them- 
felves ; we have the fame authority for knowing 
that the Chaldean worfliip was accompanied with 
mufic ; the fa6l does not need illuftration 5 the: 
divinations of Mufseus and the hymns of Orpheus. 
were of the fame character v initiations were per- 
formed, oracles were delivered and even laws pro^ 
mulgated in verfe : The influence of poetry over 
the human heart is coeval with it, not limited by 
time or countrv, but univerfal to the world in all 
its parts and all its periods ; it is the language of 
rapture, fprings with invention and flx)ws with de- 
votion ; the enthuflaft in love or glory breaks 
forth into it fpontaneoufly, and the voice of la- 
mentation, attuned by fenlibility, falls naturally 
into numbers. 

When I am fpcaking of the Oracular Poets, or 
Diviners, it is not poflible to pafs over the Sybills^ 
the mod extraordinary in this order of bards ; 
their oracles have been agitated by the learned in 
all ages, and received with the utmoft veneration 
and refpeft by the Greeks firft, and afterwards by 

the 
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the Romans : Heathen writers and fome of the firft 
and moil refpe^kible fathers of the Cbridian 
Church refer to them without hefitation, and the 
faft of their exiftencc refts upon fuch ftrength of 
tcftimony, as feems to amount to hiftorical demon 
ftration and univerfal affent. It appears that the 
Delphic and Erythrean Sybills, who were the 
oldeftof the name, lived before the Trojan war ; 
The verfes of the Erythrean Sybill, foretelling 
the coming of Chrift, arc ferioufly referred to by 
Eufebius and St. AuiHn ; they are thirty-three in 
number, and now in our hands. She, who was 
fuppofed to have ofiercd the nine volumes of "ora- 
cles to Tarquinius Prifcus at Rorne^ wa$ the Cu- 
maean 5 the Chaldaean, Perfic or Hebrew Sybill 
prophefied of Alexander of Macedon ; .the Hel- 
lefpontic was coeval with -Solon \ the Samian and 
others lived in later periods. 

Of the Capitoline Oracles there is ample room 
to doubt *, fuch a political engine in the hands of 
the priefVs and to a certain degree under the di- 
redtion of the Patrician order, offered opportuni- 
ties for abufc too tempting to be withftood in a 
conftitution fo fubjcdl to popular commotions; it 
is true they were fparingly applied to, and never 
brought out but in preffing exigencies^ yet thofe 
exigencies and the blind idolatry of the people en- 
couraged the abufe by its pradlicability as well as 
by its expedience. There is a paflage in Cicero's 
private letters, which makes confeffion to this ve- 
ry point. The original oracles were deftroyed by 
fire together with the Capitol itfelf, in which they 
were depofited ; the fubftitutes, which were col- 
ledled in Greece and many other parts of the 

world 
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world to replace them, were finally burned by 
Stilicho in the reign of the emperor Honorius. 

The lines, which have come down to us under 
the character of Sybilline Oracles, muft be cau- 
tioufly admitted ; their authenticity is dubious in 
moft parts, evidently fictitious in many, but fome 
paiTages have by great authorities been confidered 
as genuine : Thc^ great critic Bentley, fpeaking of 
thcra generally in his diflertations on Phabris, 
calls the Sybilline Oracles now extant eium/y cheats : 
The learned profeflbr Whifton has inveftigated 
them with much induftry and fome addrefs ; he 
feparates certain parts, which he believes to be 
genuine, and his argument merits ferious confi- 
deration : I am aware that this authcw muft be 
heard with referve in matters of prediction, foraf- 
much as he lived long enough to fee two comple- 
tions of his own Millennium : He traces the inter- 
polated paflagcs however with confiderable faga- 
city, and imputes them with good appearance of 
reafon to the heretical feCVarie^ of the fourth cen- 
tury ; thofe, which he adopts as genuine, he 
tranflates into literal profe, and they are curious 
records. External teftimonles make ftrongly in 
favour of thefe paffages, and it is remarkable that 
the fagacity of crities have urged no internal char- 
afters in evidence again ft them. The elder Sy- 
bill has predictions of Homer and the Trojan war ; 
their ftile much refembles that of Homer himfclf, 
and antient writers do not fcruple to fay that Ho- 
mer borrowed feveral of thefe Sybilline lines and 
inferted them in his poem, as the Sybill herfelf 
foretells he would do in the following words, viz, 
— Then ail oid lying writer Jhall appear in thattirnt 

again^ 
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agaitty counterfeiting his country ^ being alfo dim-fight- 

ed : He /bail have much ivit and eloquence ^ andjball 

compofe a nmfe poeniy made up oftim parts y and he 

Jball fay he ivas bor/t at Chios ; and hefhall ufe the 

fame verfe :. Hefhall he thefirfl thatfhall much adorn 

the commanders in the war by his praifesy Prianuis^s 

fm Hector and Achilles ike f on ofPeleus and all others 

*ivho are famous in 'wary and he fhall make the Gods 

to afjifl themy writing falfely in every thing. (Sib.. 

Or. lib. viii, v. 357 ad y6%.) 

This is amongft the paffages which Mr. Whif- 
ton thinks genuine ; it is curious at leaft, and the 
reader muilfubfcribe as much or little of his be- 
lief to it, as he thinks it deierves ;. but of the ac- 
tual exigence of tJiefe . antient prophetefles he. 
will find fufHcient teftimony, and if he chufes to 
clofe with the trapflator in his deductions, he will 
conclude that- — Whilft Godfent his Jewifh prophets . 
to the nation of the Jewsfr^m Mofes to Malachiy he 
feems alfo to have fent all along thefe Gentile prophe^ 
tejfes to the GentileSy for their guidance and direilion 
and caution in religious matters. 

I fhall obferve in general,, that thefe Sybilline 
cwacles are illuminated and fupported by the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil, which by the beft opinions is 
decided not to allude to Hefiod's poems, as fome 
have interpreted it. The Sybill chaunted her 
oracles, {landing on a ftbne, in a wild manner 
and with the voice of one that was frantic : Thefe 
oracles declare the defolation of empires, and the 
various convulfions of nature by earthquakes, in- 
undations and volcanoes : Some revolutions are 
diftindlly pointed out, other things are fhadowed 
diftantly and in obfcurity ; but what is moft ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary upon the whole is, that certain events 
in times, that muft have been pofterior to the 
compofition of thefe verfes, even admitting them 
to be fpurious, feem to fulfil thefe predidlions in 
a very fingular manner. The following paflage, 
relative to the conflagr^ition, refurreftion and re- 
novation of all things is feledted from the fourth 
book of oracles, which Mr. Whifton judges to 
be genuine ; I give the tranflation in his words, 
viz. If you ixjill not he perfuaded by mcy O men of an 
evil heart ! but love unrtghtcoufnefs and receive thefe 
advices with a perverfe mind^ a fire fh all come into 
the ivorldf and ihefeftgnsfhall appear in ity fivords 
and the found of a trumpet i ivhen the fun rifes^ and 
all the Ivor Id fhall hear a bellowing and vehement 
noife and the earth fhall burn ; and after the fire 
hath difiroyed all mankind^ and all cities and rivers 
andfeas fjall be foot and afbes^ and God fhall extin* 
gui/h this immenfefire^ which he had kindled^ out of 
thofe bones and afhes God fhall again form men; and 
when he hath made them as they were before^ then 
fmll the judgment be ; in which God fhall a&jufily^ 
judging the world again ; and thofe men^ who have 
livrd wickedly y the earth fhall cover thim • but they 
who are righteous fmll live again on the earthy 
God giving the pious fpirit and life and fufficient 
provifions ; and then all men flmll fee themf elves. 
Moft happy is that man! who fhall be in being at 
that time. 

In conclufion I think it a fair remark to be 
made upon thefe famous Sybilline verfes, tliat the 
evidence there is of interpolations in feveral parts 
of them makes ftrongly for the prefumption, that 
there did really exift certain antient and genuine 

verfes. 
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verfes, uttered by true or pretended propheteffes, 
called Sybills, whereupon thefe feveral forgeries 
were grounded : The afient of the learned, both 
Heathen and Chriflian, corroborates this opinion ; 
but whether the copy now in our hand does or 
does not contain any genuine lines of thefe Sybills, 
is a queftion I will not now take on myfelf to dif- 
cufs ; all that need be faid on this point at pre- 
fent is» that there are fome parages, whofe anti- 
<|uity is eftabliihed by the references and quota- 
tions of the old Heathen writers, and againft 
which no objections can l)e drawn from the in- 
ternal chara6;ers and marks of the text. 
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